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PEEFATORY NOTE. 



The circmnstances in which the jonmey was undertaken, in tha 
autumn of 1863, of which the following volume contains a detailed 
account, are sufficiently explained in the commencement of the first 
chapter. I offer no apology for publishing my impressions concerning 
countries which have been so frequently visited; because different 
men have different ways of describing the same scenes, and every 
author has his own circle of friends and acquaintances, which he 
can specially influence. 

I have endeavoured, as in my two volumes of travel in the East, 

to intersperse, illustratively, spiritual reflections by the way, in 

humble imitation of the Great Teacher, who, in the days of His 

flesh, often spake unto the people in parables.. I beg leave to 

commend the work to His gracious blessing and regard. 

F. F. 



Glasoow, November, 1868. 
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WANDERINGS 



IN 



FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

Holyrood Palace — The Channel Fleet — May Island — ^Newcastle — London — ^Three 
Routes to Paris^Newhaven — Crossing the Channel — ^Dieppe — John Kb0k — ^Tha 
Seine— Rouen. 

Having failed somewhat in health shortly affcer my tour in the East 
(the particulars of which I have ventured to lay hefore the puhlic in 
two goodly volumes, as some may think, with over-much garrulity), 
I gladly accepted an invitation to become the guest, for a short time, 
of an American family who were residing in Paris till the sanguinary 
civil war would end. I had made their acquaintance during the 
preceding year at Cairo, and had travelled with them through 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Greece, — ^bidding them farewell at a 
hotel door in one of the principal streets in Vienna. 

It was on a beautiful summer's night that I set off for London by 
the North British line of railway. We passed Holyro.od Palace 
about 10 p.m., lying deep in the shadow of the adjoining hills. 
Its venerable walls seemed to speak of other days, when Mary and 
Damley had walked that very ground, just on such an August 
evening, long, long ago. As we gUded near the shore of the Frith 
of Forth, we saw in the dim twilight the noble men-of-war of the 
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Channel Fleet, which were anchored near Inchkeith — ^these "wooden 
walls*' that guard our much-loved isle. When we reached the 
neighbourhood of Dunbar we could distinctly see the light on the 
May Island, off "the east neuk of Fife." I peered very earnestly 
into the gloom beyond it in quest of the classic beacon on the Bell 
Rock, which, when a boy, I had often beheld from the heights of 
Aberbrothock, and round which the genius of Southey has thrown 
the enchantment of his song. Further on our journey, however — 
when we had passed the old walls of Berwick — ^I was able to point 
out clearly to my fellow-travellers the light on Lindisfarne, off the 
coast of Northumberland, round which the halo, not of poetic 
genius, but of self-sacrificing daring and devotion, was cast by Grace 
Darling, the deceased yet immortal heroine of the ** Forfarshire." 

The luminous clock of Newcastle was near the stroke of 1 a.m. 
when the train drew up right in front of it. I felt it to be a solemn 
thing to make a sudden transition, at the dead hour of night, from 
the open and houseless moorland of the Borders into the heart of a 
great town, whose myriads of inhabitants were, for the most part, 
fast asleep. We passed near the teeming houses, whose windows 
were shut and darkened, save where, here and there, some night- 
lamp was burning. Perhaps in these the sick were tossing rest- 
lessly, or the dying yielding up their last breath, or, sadder still, 
the drunken holding their intemperate carousal. I felt awed by 
the value of immortal souls, as we journeyed through the midst of 
them, in all their slumbering unconsciousness. One dear Christian 
friend, I knew, would have been happy to see me, and would have 
grasped my hand in cordial welcome, had I presented myself at his 
door. My heart went out to him as we tarried at the town, and 
gravitated towards him and his family in Christian affection. But 
duty called elsewhere. Still, with some sadness of spirit, I sped 
«iVay from his neighbourhood, like Evangeline when she sailed near 
to Gabriel, and he knew not of her nearness! 
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"Why should I continue my account of so common and prosaic a 
thing as a journey to London? I will drop the prose and try the 
variety of verse, doggerel though it be : — 

At dewy eye 

We took our leave 
Of lofty Arthur's Seat, — 

By fading light 

Had scarce a sight 
Of Britain's Channel Fleet. 

Lo! faraway, 

Upon the May 
A friendly beacon gleams : 

And o'er the wave, 

Where maiden braye 
Answered the sailors' screams! 

The fall moon shone, 

At stroke of one, 
On Tyne's refolgent flood: 

At dawn of day, 

York's Minster gray 
Beside her ramparts stood. 

We crossed at ten 

The famous fon 
Bound Cromwell's Huntingdon ; 

And heard the roar, 

Like sea on shore. 
Of London life, at noon. 

There are three routes by which the traveller may make his way 
from London to Paris. First of all, he may strike eastward along 
the Kent railway to Dover, and cross to Calais — an easy sea passage 
of only 22 miles. Or he may diverge a little further to the south, 
and catch another expeditious ferry that plies between Folkestone 
and Boulogne — a distance of 29 miles. Or, thirdly, he may proceed 
due south to Newhaven (a few miles east of Brighton) and cross to 
Dieppe — ^a voyage of some six hours even in the expeditious 
steamers on the station. This last was the route which had been 
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planned for myself and the lady and gentleman of my own dmrch 
who accompanied, me to the French metropolis. 

Leaving London early next morning, we found a great crowd at 
the Newhaven pier when we reached it about 9 a.m. ; for it was the 
season of excursions, and Mr Cook's cheap trips had drawn to that 
rendezvous quite a crowd of bewildered travellers. First one steamer 
of the fleet was filled, and still the mass of expectant voyagers 
seemed to be but little diminished. We were fortunate enough to 
succeed in forcing our way into the second vessel, which bore the 
honoured name of "Alexandra," the Princess of Wales, (whom 
may God bless and raise from the sick bed on which she lies while 
I write these lines, and spare to wear, for many a day, the crown of 
Britain, conjointly with the husband of her youth!) The steamer 
which had been filled first was not very far ahead when we got clear 
of the harbour of Newhaven, and we hoped that we might overtake 
her and pass her in triumph ; but in this hope we were disappointed, 
for she soon got out of sight altogether, and we " saw her no more " 
till we found her calmly anchored in the harbour of Dieppe. Thus, 
methinks, shall the Christian, when he passes from his last struggle 
into the heavenly haven, find his neighbour or friend who had got 
before him in the race, securely anchored in the glassy stillness, 
and already familiarised with the glory and the gladness of the land. 

At first the passengers were all deeply interested in the ** white 
cliffs of Albion," which certainly stand out very prominently on the 
coast of Sussex. But gradually the gale stiffened and the pale 
sickened ; and the attention of the voyagers was drawn away from 
what they saw, by the more absorbing interest of what they felt. 
Great amusement was evidently famished at the steerage end by 
the spray of the biUows which dashed over the boat ; and some of 
the more adventurous who tried to play "hide and seek" with 
Neptune, were thoroughly drenched by some of the saltwater sheets 
which he sullenly threw over them. For myself, happily free from 
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the widely-prevalent nnuseaj I could not but moralise on that diver- 
sity of constitution and bodily condition which, while it lays some 
voyagers prostrate if but a gentle breeze arise, allows others to out- 
ride in comfort the fiercest storm. Do we not find a moral parallel 
to it in that fortitude with which some people bear the trials by 
which others are completely unmanned and overcome, and even in 
that God-given valourwith which some Christian pilgrims resist the 
temptations before which others, in the hour of weakness, fall? 

During the voyage I observed that a lady looked frequently at 
me, as if she knew me. I returned the astonished stare of dim, 
partial, undefined recognition. We had seen one another some- 
where, but could neither of us make out where. So, after a 
common attempt at what a mental philosopher would call ** volun- 
tary recollection," we, as if with mutual consent, gave the thing 
up as a bad job! A subsequent attempt, but in very different cir- 
cumstances, was more successful, as a future chapter shall show. 

About 2 p.m. we found that we were approaching the gay and 
smiling shores of France. For some time they who were possessed 
of telescopes and opera glasses had been looking eagerly out towards 
the land, which was already dimly visible. Some could see the 
spires of churches, and others could see swiftly-revolving wind- 
mills. It was an affecting thing to draw near to a great continent, 
on which during past centuries and millenniums the tide of life had 
flowed steadily onwards, as in our island home — ^to a country whose 
history had been bound up inseparably with our own, either as a 
friendly or hostile power — ^from whose shores the Norman Conqueror 
had crossed the very channel we had traversed, and had fought 
decisively at the field of Hastings, quite near the haven from which 
we had sailed — a country which once had been an appanage of the 
EngHsh crown, but which, in more recent times, arrayed against 
us, had found it vain to have laid the rest of Europe at its feet, so 
long as sea-girt, God-girt Britain held out in unyielding and almost 
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solitaory defiance ! — a country with laws, government, popular tastes, 
and religion different from our own, but now happily united to us 
by the prudent alliance of Napoleon the Third, m MPell as by the 
commercial treaty of Bichard Cobden, a stiQ more honottpid and 
immortal name! As the houses and the people grew more 
distinct, I became thrilled with the thought that our " Father in 
heaven" is truly a great Father — ^that he is "no respecter of 
persons" — ^that an intervening channel makes no difference as to 
his gracious and paternal regards — ^that <<he has made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth" — and that 
he knows with perfect accuracy all the joys and sorrows, the hearts 
and histories of the millions of human-kind. A minister with a 
large congregation, or a physician with a large practice, knows 
many a tale of sorrow and many a confidential secret; yet how 
limited is their circle, and how superficial is their information! 
But God knows thoroughly all the hearts aud lives of the millions 
of London (what a compass of acquaintanceship even that must 
be!) — of Britain, of France, of Europe, of the world, of the 
universe! And he cares for all, and loves all. How great a God! 
How good a God! Let us daily trust him, then, and make known 
to him confidingly the desires of our hearts. Such were my 
thoughts as I approached once more the shores of France, and saw 
its inhabitants with their peculiar dresses, and heard their peculiar 
speech, — all having little histories, and moving in little worlds, of 
their own. 

Dieppe contains a population of 18,000, and is celebrated 
throughout France, not only because it is one of the chief ports for 
communication with England, but because it is the nearest sea- 
bathing establishment to Paris, which is distant about 125 miles. 
Its baths, as at the other sea and mineral bathing places in France, 
are imder the superintendence of a physician-inspector. The town 
itself is neat; the principal street (Grand Bue), which runs through 
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to the port, contains the best hotels, and in the season has a cheer- 
ful and animitted appearance. 

As we sailed^into the harbonr we found it to be very spacious 
and d^ep. We steamed for about a quarter of a mile between lofty 
quays^ before we came to the landing-place, — the citadel and 
picturesque castle looking down upon us from a commanding 
elevation. One object alone was sufficient to let us know that we 
were not in Britain, but in a Catholic country: I refer to a very 
large model of Christ upon the Cross, which we saw hanging upon 
the side of the harbour as we entered in. Very likely the supersti- 
tious hope led to its erection, that it might act as a charm against 
dreadful storms and the shipwreck of the mariner. 

Dieppe is frequently mentioned in the lives of those religious 
reformers who were compelled to flee to the continent for shelter in 
the days both of Papal and Episcopalian persecution. Thus the 
name of the town frequently occurs in the life of John Knox, to 
whom, under God, we owe so much, as the great Scotchman who 
was raised up to deliver our land from the thraldom of Popery, and 
lay the foundation not only of Scottish, but even of British free- 
dom. We read, for example, that, to elude the pursuit of Queen 
Mary of England and her Government, ** he procured a vessel which 
landed him safely at Dieppe, a port of Normandy, in France, on the 
28th of January, 1554. No sooner did he reach a foreign shore 
than he began to regret the course which he had bden induced to 
take. When he thought upon his fellow-creatures whom he had 
left behind him immured in dungeons, and the people lately tmder 
his charge, now scattered abroad as sheep without a shepherd, he 
felt an indescribable pang, and an almost irresistible desire to 
return and share in their hazardous but honourable conduct. On 
the last day of February, 1554, he set out from Dieppe, like the 
Hebrew patriarchs of old, 'not knowing whither he went,' and, 
' committing his way to God,' travelled through France and came 
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to Switzerland. In the beginning of May he returned to Dieppe, 
to receive information from England — a journey which he repeated 
at intervals, so long as he remained on the continent. But it is 
likely that his friends, in their letters, dissuaded him from it; and, 
after cool consideration, he resolved to postpone an attempt by 
which he must have risked his life, without the prospect of doing 
any good." Again and again does Dr M*Crie tell us of his hero's 
frequent embarkation and disembarkation at Dieppe. On one 
occasion (in 1668), after having been for two years pastor of the 
English Church at Geneva, Knox came down to the port, expecting 
to cross to England, but being disappointed in getting letters from 
his friends, he did not set sail, but returned to Geneva again-^a 
distance of between 600 and 700 miles ! He has been blamed for 
his irresolution at this juncture ; but the times were distracting, and 
patience was better than rashness. We can fancy him wandering 
thoughtfully on the crags, and looking wistfully across the sea to 
his beloved Britain. But next year he boldly invaded the land 
with " the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.'* ** He sailed from 
Dieppe on the 22d of April, and landed safely at Leith on 2d of 
May, 1559." More potent far was that landing of the unarmed 
minister than the expedition of many a bannered army. That was 
the visit that decided the downfall of the Papacy. Things were 
ripe now for action, and with herculean might did the gigantic 
reaper wield the gospel scythe on the yellow grain. The cry 
"JohnKaox is come," "John Knox is come," sounded through 
^he land, first as a tocsin of alarm, and then a^ a death-knell to 
both superstition and tyranny. Priest and prince alike grew pale 
when they heard that Scottish soil at length was trodden by the 
valiant presbyter. And he rested not till he had secured for us 
both Protestant rulers and a Protestant religion. 

Our sight-seeing in Dieppe extended only to a walk (through 
certainly one of the principal streets) from the harbour to the rail- 
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way station. The cause of this haste was twofold — ^first, a desire to 
secure our places in the train, and secondly, to get the inner man, 
in which the voy^e had left a vacuum, refitted at the spacious and 
elegant restaurant which we understood to be there. Arrived at 
the imposing Buffet, we found first one and then another immense 
salon literally crowded with famishing and rapacious excursionists. 
The bewildered gargons were doing their best to satisfy the clamorous 
guests ; and we at length succeeded in getting both a comer and 
some crumbs at a table. As our lot had been to get the second 
steamer at Newhaven, so now it was to get the second train at 
Dieppe. But we had no reason to regret this continued posteriority. 
For although the train in front had not left more than ten minutes 
before us, it happily kept well ahead. We had no wish to pass it as 
we had wished to pass the steamer, — like which, also, we luckily 
" saw it no more." The ride was truly delightful. The afternoon 
was lovely ; and we rattled on with few stoppages, and at a really 
amazing rate of velocity, through a rich variety of scenery. At first 
this consisted of umbrageous woods, noble mansions, solitary farms, 
and land under tillage, whose harvests were much farther advanced 
than those which we had left behind us at home. But when, after 
about an hour's journey, we struck upon the river Seine, what a 
fruitful source of additional delight ! We had constantly-recurring 
glimpses of its resplendent waters every here and there during our 
whole ride to Paris, after getting our first view of it. The river 
flows into the sea at Harfleur, several leagues south of Dieppe. 
E-ven hundreds of miles above its embouchure it is navigable, and is 
about haK a mile wide. I had seen the Ehone, though only by 
moonlight ; I had wandered on the banks of the Nile ; I had caught 
glimpses of the Danube ; and had sailed for two days and a night 
on the Ehine ; but there was something in the sunny Seine on this 
glorious Saturday afternoon that carried the palm easily away from 
them all. We saw the cattle drinking in its pellucid waters. We saw 
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great rafts of wood floating down to Eouen, guided by the taciturn 
bargemen, with their great propelling poles. Here and there lovely 
islands parted the rippling waters in twain; while now the queenly 
stream flowed past rich meadows whose pastures extended to its 
banks ; and anon shady trees covered them, which were reflected in 
the limpid flood. Many a lovely picture of rural life did we behold 
as we flew along, and much did I wonder what might be the joys 
and sorrows of those who dwelt in the sequestered spots ; but I took 
comfort in the thought that the great Father above knew them all, 
and cared for them all. I have travelled all the three routes to 
Pans now; and I would recommend all who can stand the sea- 
voyage most decidedly to take the Dieppe line,— chiefly for the sake 
of seeing the windings of the Seine. Indeed, they should both go 
and come by that route, instead of caring to cast a glance at Calais 
or Boulogne, and by all means endeavour to tarry a day at Rouen. 

Unfortunately I had only a glimpse of Eouen; but it was a very 
lovely one, and one never to be forgotten. It was just when we 
first came in sight of the Seine that the great city, with a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, was suddenly revealed upon its banks. It was 

" A moment seen, then gone for ever/' 

as our engine flew relentlessly on. But I keep indelibly imprinted 
in my memory that hurried view of the great quays flanking the 
broad river, and the spires of the numerous churches, — and doubt- 
less among the rest the iron spire of its cathedral, which is said to 
have been founded as early as a.d. 260. John Enox toiled in the 
galleys there. Blaise Pascal, both mathematician and divine, dwelt 
there. William the Conqueror held his Norman court there before 
invading England. And there Joan of Arc, the inspired Maid of 
Orleans, Was burnt to death; and there her monument stands in 
the market-place, which is for that reason called Place de la Pucelle^ 
the Square of the Maid. Instead of being burned to death as a rebel, 
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without doubt she should have been treated by her enemies, when 
they got her into their power, rather as a heated enthusiast, or 
what modem mesmerism would call a clairvoyante, who fancied her- 
self to be in communion with angelic visitants. 

About half-past 7 p.m. the train began to pass through the forest 
of St Germain, from which circumstance we knew that we were 
approaching Paris. We shortly affcerwards came in sight of the 
heights of Montmartre, and at length reached the great and beautiful 
metropolis. But I must defer tiQ next chapter the account of my 
reception there. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Arrival in Paris — Champs Elys6es — An Aristocratic Square — ^The Concierge — ^A kind 
Welcome — Reminiscences of Travel — The French Protestant Churches — A 
Christian Family — A double disappointment — ^The Church of the Embassy — ^A 
Protestant Sister of Mercy — Her "Spiritual Song" — ^Evening Service — Dr Malan'i 
Hymn — " Waiting on the Lord." 

When we arrived at Paris, I bade my church-friends from Glasgow 
adieu, as they intended to proceed to their own hotel, and set off by 
myself in quest of my former fellow travellers. The coachman 
whom I hired had no difficulty at all in understanding the locality 
of their residence, as they occupied very fashionable chambers in 
the magnificent Avenue called Champs Elysees. How happy the 
French are in the names which they select ! What more euphonious 
or suggestive appellation could have been given to the grand 
gardened promenade which Maria de Medicis was the first to plan 
in 1616, than this — The Elysian Fields — ^thus recalling the happy 
abodes conceived by heathen fancy for the pious and the good ! 

On the occasion of my former visit to Paris, having come by the 
Calais line, I entered the city at a different point. The terminus of 
the Dieppe line, I found, was not very far distant from the quarters 
which I sought. Whenever I passed the Church of the Madeleine, 
and traversed the beautiful square called Place de la Concorde, I 
entered the broad expanse of the arboriferous Champs Elysees, and 
knew that my day's journey had reached its end. 
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"When I actually reached my destination, and was left with my 
luggage at the address which had heen given me, I was at once 
made aware of a peculiarity hoth of Parisian architecture and 
Parisian house-keeping. In our West End residences the houses, 
whether self-contained or in flats, generally front the streets. But 
imagine a great square, or court, of flrst-class tenements, huilt after 
the fashion of some of our gigantic Glasgow warehouses, — ^those 
fronting the promenade outside, perhaps a little better than the 
others, and a little higher in their rental ; but those within the court, 
either flanking you, or facing you, on entering it, also quite superior 
and handsomely famished residences. I was interested and 
encouraged, too, to And that this part of Paris kept our Scottish 
cities in countenance in one particular, namely, that these admirable 
dwellings were really all in flats. The peculiarity of house-keeping 
to which I refer was this, that a concierge, or porter, sat sentry 
within the gate which led into this genteel court-yard. Sometimes 
the gate is open by day, and sometimes it is shut ; but a gentle 
pull of the bell successfully unlocks the goodly portal, whose leaves, 
as if moved magically, slowly and noiselessly fall back on brazen 
rollers. At a certain hour of the night the gate is yet more securely 
shut ; but the porter, or his substitute, sits in the passage, with 
his night-lamp dimly burning, till an eaxly hour, that he may be 
ready to obey the summons of any belated resident. He lives with 
his &kmily in a little house in that lobby, and generally gets a civil 
word from the ladies and gentlemen who pass out and in. The 
hotels in Paris, I may remark, are generally kept on this principle, — 
the key of each traveller's room, having the number attached, being 
left with the concierge when its occupant goes abroad. There is in 
the system a striking union of prison and palace life. 

"When I asked t](ie porter for the residence of my friends, he 
answered me by pointing through the court, indicating that they 
lived in the pile of buildings which rose up before me. I confess 
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that my heart palpitated with eager interest as I climhed the 
polished wooden stair and applied my hand to the neat little bell, 
which did not need to be pulled, but only to be pressed. My reader 
will agree with me in the reflection, that we really do not know our 
acquaintances till we have seen them in their own dwellings. A man 
always reveals to some extent his own taste and character by the 
gtyle and appearance of his home. The town and cotmtry residences 
of my friends lay far away across the Atlantic, — the one near the 
mouth of the mighty Mississippi, and the other on one of the 
spacious reaches of the Hudson, between New York and Albany ; 
but even in their temporary quarters at Paris I found comfort and 
refinement harmoniously combined. Then the welcome which I 
received was manifestly genuine, and all the more acceptable that 
my arrival was wholly unexpected, — the letter which I had sent 
from Scotland to herald my coming, having miscarried by the way. 
We had many grand and solemn reminiscences to recall — ^how we 
had stood together on the shore of the sombre Dead Sea — ^how we 
had caught, at the same hour, our first glimpse of Jerusalem, 
" which killed the prophets," — how we had knelt with Greeks and 
Armenians in the supposed tomb of Jesus at Jerusalem — ^how we 
had forgotten the stifling odours of the ever-burning lamps in the 
grotto of Bethlehem in the overpowering thought that there the 
Eedeemer of the world was bom — ^how we had visited quiet Bethany 
on the same quiet Sabbath afternoon — ^how we had sailed together 
on the deserted Sea of Galilee — ^had encamped at Carmel — ^had 
admired and almost trembled at the fulfilment of prophecy, as we 
beheld in the harbour of Tyre her prostrate pillars, far down in the 
clear, blue waters — ^had caught, at the same moment, from the 
brow of the hill, the never-to-be-forgotten first sight of gray 
Damascus, begirt with emerald green — ^had sailed past the once- 
privileged prison of Patmos to muse in the streets of Smyrna and 
sigh at the ruins of Ephesus — and had stood, side by side, on that 
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very Mars Hill where Paul, long ago, proclaimed both the fatherly 
and judicial character of the * * Unknown God ! * ' Besides these storied 
scenes, there were many laughter-provoking incidents of travel to 
repeat and pleasant sallies of the way-side, which made the hours 
of this Saturday evening flit unnoticed by. It was pleasant, too, 
in Catholic Paris, to close our agreeable intercourse by family 
prayers in the English language as at home. 

On the Sabbath forenoon my friends went to worship in the 
French Protestant Church of which they were members, and whose 
pastor, Eev. Mr Fisch, is well known in this country through the 
frequent visits he has paid to it at the time of the General Assem- 
blies. While he was the chief and acknowledged minister, they 
also enjoyed the services of the other four or five evangelical 
Protestant clergymen of the city, in a kind of rotation similar to that 
which is observed among the preachers of a Wesleyan circuit. It 
was from them that I first heard the name of Pasteur Pressense, 
who has since that time risen to European celebrity by his masterly 
reply to Benan's Life of Jesus, — to write which, like his gifted 
antagonist, he also sought the inspiration of a visit to the Holy 
Land. My Mends gave me to understand that his power as an 
orator was something truly wonderful, and that the Parisian 
Protestants remained spell-bound and breathless in their attention, 
from the beginning to the end of his discourse. 

I may here take occasion to observe, that the members of this 
American family with whom I had thus become acquainted through 
my travels in the East, were truly pious and devout. Although a 
portion of their wealth, by inheritance, was derived from a business 
in New Orleans, which supplied plantations with goods; and 
although they were inclined to. take up the position that multitudes 
of the slaves were well treated and happy, and that the evils of the 
system had been sometimes exaggerated, — ^they, nevertheless, freely 
admitted that there were great evils in it, and were almost glad of 
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the war, which was then ragmg, — expecting that a more wholesome 
state of things would result from it, even although the immediate 
eflfect had been to depreciate the value of their property. They had 
been members in America of the Episcopal Church ; and when in New 
York, during the summer months, had been accustomed to sit under 
the well-known and fervent Dr Tyng, the sad and sudden death of 
whose promising son at Philadelphia (a rising preacher in the* States) 
a few years ago, excited so much sympathy throughout the Christian 
world. They were liberal enough, however, in their Christian spirit, 
to cherish genuine good- will towards all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whatever denomination and clime. It was pleasant to 
hear them tell, just as Independents or Methodists might be expected 
to do, the very discourses in New Orleans or New York which had 
been blessed to the enlightenment of their souls. 

Of course, they could speak the French language with the purity 
and precision of the Parisians themselves, and could understand 
the discourse of a French, as* easily as of an English preacher. 
Not possessing this accomplishment myself, I preferred to worship 
in one of the English Protestant churches. I had noticed in a 
guide-book, the day before, that the Evangelical Alliance kept up 
preaching for the sake of strangers at a hall in the neighbourhood 
of the Church of the Madeleine; and the name of the preacher, the 
Bev. John Shedlock, brought back old recollections to my mind, 
for he had been my fellow- student in Dr Wardlaw*s Theological 
Hall in Glasgow, in the year 1843. One of my host's daughters 
kindly offering to accompany me, we started about noon for the 
place of meeting. The day was warm, but beautiful ; and as we 
walked down the Champs Elysees, there was as yet little appear- 
ance of that secularity and festivity which, towards the afternoon, 
shock so much our British sense of propriety. On reaching the 
hall, I found that it was the same in which, as mentioned in my 
first volume of travels, I had attended a Wesleyan service in the 
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year 1862. Since that time, however, the Wesleyans had erected a 
handsome chapel, which Mr Punshon, their eminent preacher, had 
opened only some months before. And now the EvangeHcal Alliance, 
as just mentioned, occupied the place. 

It was indeed not easy to discover the little conventicle ; for if 
the words, *' Pour le culte public'' (for public worship), in 
very small characters, at the mouth of the entry, had not en- 
couraged us to advance, we could not have distinguished the build- 
ing from an ordinary dwelling or place of business. On going in, 
two disappointments met me : the j&rst, that having come, by mis- 
take, an hour too late, the service was just about to conclude ; and 
the second, that the preacher was not the friend of my youth. I 
thought that perhaps the lapse of years might have changed him 
into what I saw; but on putting the question to the minister 
himself at the close of the service, he informed me that Mr 
Shedlock had left a few weeks before, and that he had come in his 
place. 

It was well for me that I had a guide, or I would have lost my 
Sabbath forenoon altogether. "When we reached the street again, 
my fair conductress informed me that the " Church of the British 
Embassy" was not far off, and that divine service there, she was 
pretty sure, had only just commenced. On reaching this edifice, I 
was dehghted to find as large and apparently reverential an 
audience as could be found at home. The worshippers seemed to 
be all wealthy ; and if Lord Cowley himself was not present, there 
seemed to be j^eople of dignity enough, and of style enough, in the 
front of the gallery, to befit the representative of Queen Victoria in 
the French metropolis. When prayers were ended, a clergyman 
mounted the piflpit, and preached a very powerful and evangelical 
sermon from the words, " A light to Hghten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel" (Luke ii. 32). He was a man of so 
swarthy a countenance as almost to have the appearance of a 
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mulatto. He was evidently very vigorous, and his discourse pro- 
duced a considerable effect upon his large audience. He was 
indeed sable enough and able enough to be that very clergyman of 
the Church of England who was sent to preach, last sunamer, in 
one of the midland counties, on behalf of an African mission. An 
old lady in the congregation mistook him for a native African, and 
understood that he appeared there that day as a trophy of the 
truth. Having withheld her collections formerly by reason of 
sentiments and sympathies which were almost pro-slavery, she was 
heard to mutter to herself, as she retired from the service, that ** if 
the society could turn out specimens of their success like that, she 
would need to give them a guinea or two per annum!" But really 
I should not jest about the good man's appearance, for I profited 
by his discourse very much. Being rather weak myself at the 
time, I even envied him his ability to speak with so much power. 

In the afternoon I spent a very pleasant season in the bosom of 
the Christian family whose guest I was. The young ladies were 
good musicians ; and an interesting Mend who returned from 
church with them, accompanied on the piano, with much skill, 
the singing of some rare " spiritual songs." She was an American 
like themselves, and had come to Paris out of affection for the 
eldest of the trio. But since her arrival in France, a peculiar and 
certainly very conamendable taste had been developed in her. 
Moved by Christian compassion for the thousands of poor people 
who lived in the metropolis without reHgious knowledge and "with- 
out God in the world," she had devoted herself to th% benevolent 
work of daily religious visitation. Every morning she went out 
with her Bible and her basket of cordials for the sick ; and every 
evening she returned, wearied by, but not wearied •df, her work. 
She was emulous to eclipse the Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy 
by doiug the very duties which they did, but by doing them better. 
Possessed of a handsome fortune and of an attractive personal 
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appearance, she had resisted many tempting offers of marriage, 
that, married imto the Lord, she might do his work devoutly and 
well. All may not have the same vocation, or the same grace 
given unto them, hut such were hers. She thought that the single 
hand contributed to the " single eye." She boarded in the house 
of one of the French pastors, and was, in the best sense of the 
words, une soeur religieuse. 

She was seated at the piano, and the young ladies of the house 
were standing on either side of her, with their arms roimd her neck — 
for they looked up to her as their guiding star ; and both the love 
of Christ and the love of coimtry boimd them closely and tenderly 
together. Their hearts were in harmony, and their voices too, as 
they sang these sweet songs of Zion — ^many of them quite new to 
me, for the books they used were all of American compilation. 
There was one that specially pleased me, which seemed to be 
intended for an illustration in verse of the Saviour's saying 
to the righteous, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." No wonder 
that it was a favourite with her whose whole life it so thoroughly 
reflected and described. As I have not seen it in any British 
collection, I do not think that I fill my page unworthily when I 
give it entire : — 

** A poor, wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who saed so humbly for relief 

That I conld neyer answer, Nay. 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came ; 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my loTe, I knew not why. 

Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 

He entered ; not a word he spakis ; 
Just perishing for want of bread, 

I gave him all ; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate, but gaye me part again — 
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Mine was an angel's portion then ; 
And while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 

I spied him where a fountain burst, 

Clear from the rock ; his strength was gone ; 
The heedless water mocked his thirst, 
He heard it, saw it hurrying on ; — 
I ran and raised the sufferer up ; 
Thrice from the stream he drained my cup. 
Dipped, and returned it running o*er — 
I dr^k, and neyer thirsted more. 

'Twas night ; the floods were out ; it blew 

A wintry hurricane aloof; 
I heard his Toice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof; 
I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 
Laid him on mine own couch to rest ; 
. Then made the earth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden's garden while I dreamed. 

Stripped, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 
I found him by the highway side ; 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Beyiyed his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment — he was healed. 

I had myself a wound concealed ; 

But, from that hour, forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 

In prison I saw him next, condemned 

To meet a traitor's doom at mom ; 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honoured him 'mid shame and seom. 
My friendship's utmost zeal to try, 
He asked if I for him would die : 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran ohill, 
But the free spirit cried * I wlU.' 

Then, in a moment, to my yiew 

The stranger started from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hands I knew ; 

My Sayiour stood before my eyes ! 
He spake, and my poor name he named, 
* Of me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall my memorial be : 
Fear not ; thou didst it unto me.' 
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What thrilled me most while this beautiful religious poem was 
being sung by the chorus of young people, was the thought, as its 
full meaning burst upon my mind in the last stanza, that she 
who led the song had taken up her cross in this very manner, and 
was every day " ministering " to her " hungering, thirsting, friend- 
less, naked, sick, and imprisoned '* Kedeemer. Of a truth, during 
her short life she had "done what she could;" nor was the reflection 
unwarranted, before the accents of her dulcet voice had died away, 
that "her name would be thus named,*' and that deeds done among 
the poor of Paris would rise up for a memorial imto her in the day 
of judgment and of God. 

In the evening we all went to divine service at a branch station 
in connection with one of the French Protestant churches. My 
friends sometimes attended there at night, because it was near their 
residence ; and the great heat of the day made them all the more 
willing to take advantage of this proximity. One of the regular 
ministers, I was told, would preach ; and all the difference would 
be that the place of meeting would be humbler, and the audience 
less numerous, than at the regular place of worship. 

On the way I observed that the young lady to whom I have just 
referred, happened to walk apart from the rest with a servant of the 
family, and talked with her quite confidentially and freely. This 
upper servant was certainly a very superior woman, and had been 
long in the household of my friends, with whom, if I remember aright, 
she had come from America. Still, the disparity of the pair in 
education and position was decided, but finely bridged over, as they 
walked side by side, by the spirit of Christian love. how beauti- 
ftd, methought, is genuine Christian humility I And how powerful 
a thing is that gospel of Christ, which, in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit, is "mighty to the pulling down of strongholds," and all over 
the world is leavening society with meekness, and binding men 
and women together in the bonds of a common fraternity I 
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The meeting was held in a room having the appearance of a 
school-room, and was composed of about 50 or 70 people. The 
majority of the worshippers were of the humbler walks of life ; and 
for them, indeed, the service seemed to be specially intended, as 
the locality was a sort of mews or inferior lane that ran between 
more aristocratic dwellings. I was much interested in the singing 
of the hymns, which were all from the French hymn-book, published, 
and almost entirely composed, by the recently deceased and much 
beloved Dr Malan of Geneva. Perhaps my juvenile readers who 
are learning French at school, would like to see a specimen of the 
hymns which are simg every Sabbath by Protestants in France. 
The following is the opening hymn of adoration which was rendered 
certainly with great spirit on that August evening in Paris, — ^no 
"doors shut for fear of" the Government, as used to be the case 
long ago ; but all doors and windows open on account of the great 
heat, so that the full burst of song sounded finely throughout all the 
neighbourhood. It is evidently Dr Malan's version of the twenty- 
fourth Psalm : — 

" L' Etemel seul est Seigneur. 
Seul il est dominateur 
Sur les peuples de la ter-re ; 
II est maitre souverain 
Des ouvrages que sa main 
Pour sa gloire a voulu fai-re. 

Mais quel bienhenreux mortel 
Au saint mont de 1* Etemel 
Aura le droit de parai-tre? 
Et quel homme, 6 puissant Boi! 
Pour demeurer avec toi, 
Assez juste pourrait e-tre? 

C'est r homme qui, dans soncoeiff, 
Par ton Esprit, 6 Seigneur ! 
Halt du peche les somllur-es ; 
Qui, fuyant la faussete, 
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Te sert en sincerite 

Levant a ioi des mains pnr-es. 

Oni, cet homme recevra, 
De son Dieu qu'il cherchera, 
Le saint et la jnstic-e ; 
Oni, tes enfiEuits, a jamais, 
Seigneur, tronveront ta paix 
Et ta lumiere propic-e. 

Ouvrez-vous, celestes lienx ! 
Haussez-Yous, portes des denx ! 
Car voici le Roi de gloi-re. 
Quel est ce roi, ce vainqueur? 
O'est Jesus, le Kedempteur, 
Qui revient de la victoi-re. 

Avec lui nous entrerons, 
Avec lui nous regnerons 
Dans cette gloire etemell-e. 
Ouvrez-vous, portes des cienx ! 
Tressaillez, celestes lieux, 
D'une allegresse nouvell-e." 

The tune sung to this hymn was that called by us " Benevento." 
When it was given for the first time by our own choir, a ffew month 
ago, I could not remember, for a little, where I had heard it before; 
but suddenly the service in the little school-room in Paris flashed 
upon my nnnd, and I felt as if I was, for the time, transported 
thither again ! The second and fourth lines were repeated ; and 
the last syllable in the third and sixth lines was divided in the way 
I have indicated. I venture to add a translation, that all my readers 
may understand both the meaning and the rhythm of the hymn : — 

The Eternal God is Lord alone : 
He rales the nations from the throne 

Where he, sablime, is seated ; 
He goTeras with supreme eommand 
The works whieh his almighty hand, 

For his resown, created. 
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Bnt who of all the human race 
Shall haTe the right to have a place 

Where thou in Zion dwellest ? 
And who may haye snch parity 
As conld abide, Lord, with thee, 

In glory who excellest ? 

The man who, in his inmost heart. 
Has felt the Spirit's quickening smart. 

And, sin's defilement hating, 
Departs from every crooked way. 
And serves thee truly, day by day, 

With clean hands supplicating. 

Yes, this is he who shall receive 
What all are seeking, who believe — 

Acquittal and salvation : 
Thy children. Lord, shall ever find 
The peace that fills thy mighty mind, 

With blest illumination. 

Open, ye heavenly seats ! and rise, 
Ye massive portals of the skies ! 

For lo ! the King most glorious I 
Who is this conquering King of Kings ? 
*Tis Jesus, who redemption brings, 

Returning home victorious. 

We'll enter in his royal train ; 
We'll share in his exalted reign, 

'Mid glory lasting ever. 
Open your leaves, ye heavenly gates ! 
Exult for joy, ye heavenly seats — 

A joy earth heard of never. 

The prayer offered by the minister seemed to be very earnest, 
and the text which he gave out was, " They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength" (Is. xl. 31). I was very sorry 
that, owing to the rapidity of his pronunciation, I could not under- 
stand his words. While he spake, I mused upon the strangeness 
of the scene. I imagined myself in Eome, or Ephesus, or Philippi, 
during the first century of the Christian era, when the followers of 
Christ were few, and the enemies of the Cross were many. In 
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such humble and obscure buildings as that in which I sat did the 
primitive disciples assemble, and Paul, ApoUos, and Peter preach. 
The Empei'or never was xcith them : but Jesus ever was. For I 
remembered that the Gospel had triumphed mightily, and would 
yet triumph, till Antichrist in every shape and form would be 
taken out of the way. 

The preacher, whose name I have forgotten, was a plain, but 
manifestly a good man. He was past middle life, and had him- 
self, as I was informed, been much afflicted. Therefore did the 
sweet aroma of consolation go forth from him whenever and wherever 
he spake. The best school for "a son of consolation'* is the 
school of trial and disappointment. He evidently had not much of 
this world's goods ; but that made him all the liker the Man of 
Nazareth himself. 

When the service was over, my kind friends were very anxious 
to know if I had understood the minister, and, of course, were sorry 
because I had not done so. They saw that I was rather sad in 
spirit on account of being laid aside from work. ** Oh," said the 
gentle Sister of Mercy, **the sermon was so suitable for you. Did 
you see the preacher, at one part of it, rubbing his hands, as if in 
despair, or in eagerness to do some duty ? (I had observed the 
peculiar dramatic gesticulation.) He was there suiting the action 
to the word. He was saying that * sometimes we made ourselves 
miserable because we could not work hard in God's vineyard, when 
it was his will that we should just do nothing. We were like to rub 
off our fingers in our eagerness to labour, while it was his will that 
both our hands and our heads should lie quiet and still for a sea- 
son. There were times when we could not woik for God, but only 
wait on God,''' 

The good man was right. We are far too rash, impatient, and 
restless. We seek to "force providence" when we should only 
" follow it." We should ever " let patience have her perfect work." 
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We are constantly making mistakes by our haste and precipitancy. 
God is well worth the waitimj on. Besides, we think far too much of 
ourselves. He does not need us absolutely. He can carry on his 
work without us. And it is very good for us to be humbled in the dust. 

** His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hoar ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower." 

Such was my first day — ^my first Sabbath-day — ^in Paris. I fear 
that I have recorded its incidents with a disproportionate minuteness 
of detail ; but as these were interesting and edifying to myself, I 
hope that they may be somewhat acceptable to those who may 
peruse this simple and straightforward account. I must defer my 
vidimus of Parisian sight- seeing till next Chapter. Meanwhile, let me 
breathe the prayerful wish that my readers, who may be pleased, in 
kind and tolerant indulgence, to wait patiently on me, may individually 
realise the imspeakable importance and supreme blessedness of 
waiting patiently on the Lord, whose ways are all-perfect, and whose 
mercy is everlasting. 
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CHAPTER m. 

% ^ibe xonrib ||aris. 

The Arch of Triumph- -Panoramic View of the CJity — Champs-de-Mars — H6tel des 
Invalides — Napoleon's Tomb — Napoleon and Chnst — Recognition in the Crypt — 
The Earl of Westmoreland's Anecdote — Improvements on Paris — The Boulevards 
— Pdre la Chaise — Maison Dor6e — ^The Death of the late Duke of Hamilton. 

Meeting my friends from Glasgow on Monday forenoon, according 
to previous appointment, we commenced our survey of the chief 
objects of interest in the French metropolis. We repaired, first of 
all, to the celebrated Arch of Trium^ which stands at the end of 
the Champs Elysees, and which was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the house in which I lived. 

This great Arch was commenced by the first Napoleon in 1806, but 
the works proceeded slowly, and in 1816 were suspended altogether. 
They were resumed in 1823, and brought to completion in 1886, 
about £418,000 having been spent on them. The total height of 
the monument is 162 feet, breadth 187, and depth 68. feet. The 
central arch is 90 feet by 46, and is supposed to be the largest 
in the world; that of Augustus at Eimini being next to it in size. 
On both sides. Napoleon's greatest battles are depicted in splendid 
alto-reliefs, as well as the happy consummation of peace after the 
battle of Waterloo. The arch rises in gigantic but graceful pro- 
portions at the one end of the great Avenue of the Champs Elysees, 
while the Palace of the Tuileries, at the distance of a mile and a 
quarter, faces it at the other, and is distinctly seen by the spectator 
at its base, through the lovely vista of large and leafy trees. 
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But if the view be impressive from the base of the Triumphal 
Arch, what shall be said of the magnificent panoramic spectacle 
which meets the eye of the observer from its broad and lofty summit ? 
This sight of Paris is, without doubt, one of " the sights of Paris." 
Ascending by an interior staircase, we " beheld the city," in all its 
extent, and in all its splendour, spread out at our feet. We could 
observe the course of the sinuous Seine as it flowed beneath its 
twenty-five bridges, and almost bisected the metropolis, leaving 
about three-fifths of the population on its principal and northern 
bank, and two-fifths on its scarcely less important southern side — 
its serpent-like windings extending within the fortifications, from 
Bercy to Passy, to nearly five miles. We saw, rising up on the 
island of La Cite, roimd which the parted waters of the river rush, 
the two remarkable towers of the venerable Notre Dam^y which have 
been lifting up their gray heads ever since the twelfth century, as 
if in supplication to the skids. But in truth the prospect was cal- 
culated to carry the mind back to a much earlier date. Not to 
speak of the days when the hollow in which the city stands was 
occupied by a marshy lake, the very name recalls the time when 
CsBsar found the Paiisii dwelling on that aboriginal island in the 
Seine. Then followed both the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
dynasties, till at length the medisBval centuries had passed. Ah, 
me ! It was affecting to think of all the sorrows, as well as of all the 
joys, which had been experienced within these peopled boimdaries 
during the reign of the eighteen Louises, whose dynasty, like that 
of the Pharoahs and Ptolemys of Egypt, seems now to have wholly 
passed away. How many had feasted in palaces and sighed in 
prisons ! How many had danced at bridals and died at guillotines I 
There Voltaire had triumphed, and Napoleon had thundered ! There 
God had been dethroned as well as kings ; and impiety, as well as 
cruelty, punished by seas of blood. And yet the Most High had 
not been without his faithful witnesses in Paris; for when the 
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haughty Louis Quatorze heard Massillon preach, he paid him this 
compliment, " My father, when I hear other preachers, I go away 
much pleased with them ; but whenever I hear you, I go away much 
displeased with myself." Still, remembering the massacre of the 
Huguenots, as well as the characteristic voluptuousness of the city, 
it surely was not out of place to think of Him who cried, "0 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent imto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ! " 

The day was close and sultry, and the sun's rays were reflected from 
the roofs of the houses in a kind of leaden glare, which, while it talhed 
with the sombre mood in which I was inclined to regard the spectacle, 
almost prevented us from seeing to the furthest verge of the horizon. 
It was indeed with some difficulty that we could descry the heights 
of Montmartre, at the point where we had entered on the Saturday 
previous ; but far as we could see, innumerable houses filled up the 
teeming plain. The haziness of the atmosphere was certainly not 
produced by such volumes of smoke as we are only too familiar with 
at home ; for nothing but charcoal is used at the numerous cooking 
fires of Paris ; and their pubhc works (certainly not so abundant as 
ours) seem to be compelled to consume their own smoke. Indeed 
the absence of the sky-obscuring fumes formed a striking feature of 
the scene. The population of Paris now approaches two millions, 
having increased three quarters of a million during the present 
reign. As we descended from our " watch-tower" we noticed that 
behind us lay the shady groves and secluded walks of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and beyond them th^ broad expanse of the level and 
variegated champaign. 

Having hired a conveyance for the day, we instructed our driver 
to conduct us next to the celebrated tomb of Napoleon, which is in 
the crypt of the Church attached to the Hotel des Invalides. Crossing 
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the Seine by one of its numerous bridges, we could observe that its 
waters had now shrunk within very confined banks, and were much 
narrower, although more rapid, than those of the Clyde at Glasgow. 
Indeed, Paris, unlike London, and the city of my habitation, owes 
little of its greatness to the river which traverses it. As a recent 
French writer observes, " The Seine is graceful, whimsical, and, so 
to speak, feminine. She seems as if she ran for her own amuse- 
ment ; as if she were given rather to adorn and entertain the city, 
than to be useful to it." 

We were driven near the Champs-de-Mars (Field of Mars), a vast 
plain of sand, 3080 feet long, by 2290 broad, and bounded on the 
east and west by avenues of trees. Here are usually held the great 
military displays of which the French are so fond. A few soldiers 
were being drilled in the great square as we passed, whom we some- 
what pitied on account of the extreme heat of the day, although we 
were glad that they happened to be there to represent to us the 
mighty army of Napoleon. This spacious enclosure is the site on 
which has been erected the Universal Exhibition of 1867, that has 
made Paris, while I write, the temporary metropolis of the whole 
world. 

The Hotel des Invalides is a great and praiseworthy institution. 
As its name imports, it is an hospital for disabled soldiers. It was 
founded by Louis XIV. in 1670. It contains accommodation for 
5000 men, although the average number of invalides on the books is 
only between 3000 and 4000. Many an aged and wounded man 
finds here a quiet and comfortable home. 

When the remains of Napoleon were brought from St Helena by 
Prince Joinville in 1840, it was thought that no more appropriate 
resting-place could be found for them than beneath the lofty dome of 
the church in which still worshipped not a few of the pensioners who 
had been wounded in his wars. The entrance to the crypt is behind 
the high-altar of the old chapel; and it was with an interest not. 

i 
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unmixed with awe that we found ourselves standing near the remains 
of the man who had heen for so long a time the idol of his own 
nation, and the terror of the world. The walls of the crypt are of 
polished granite. Koimd the bottom of it runs a covered gallery, 
adorned with bass-rehefs, and supported by twelve colossal figures. 
On the walls are inscribed the names of the great warrior's chief 
victories. The sarcophagus, containing the enbalmed body, stands 
in the middle of the crypt, and is formed out of an immense monolith 
of reddish-brown granite, weighing 135,000 lbs., which was brought 
from Lake Onega in Finland. I admired much the fine pohsh of 
the granite, which is due to the abrasive power of a steam-engine. 

There are indeed two entrances to the crypt — one from the street 
behind the chapel, and one from the chapel itself. It was by the 
latter that we entered into the gallery just referred to, which looked 
down upon the tomb ; while the spectators who had entered by the 
open door were on the groimd floor. The great sarcophagus rose 
so high from the earth as to be on a level with the gallery in which 
we stood, while the sculptured figures of which I have spoken were 
below us, like the pillars on which leans the weight of the gallery of 
a church. When I caught my first view of the broad and beautiful 
stone co&i, the first words that came to my lips were, " Art thou 
he that troubled" Britain and the nations of the earth? Yet I 
could hardly add, " How are the mighty fallen!" for the star which 
set on the Belgian battle-field, and in his Patmos in the Pacific, 
has risen with undiminished splendour in the resuscitated empire 
of the present day. Still, it was an affecting thought that the 
elevated monolith before me contained that very body, which had 
been flushed with the pride of victory at Jena and Austerlitz — ^had 
been reddened by the reflected glare of Moscow's conflagration — 
had been cooped up in Elba — ^had grown pale at Waterloo — and 
had pined away to premature death in ocean-guarded St Helena. 

But what struck me most was the following extract from the 
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Emperor's will, which is beautifully carved above the door of the 
vault, and which met our eye when we descended from the 
gallery, and mingled with the throng : *' Je desire que mes 
cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce 
peuple Francais, que j'ai tant aime." (I desire that my ashes 
may repose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that people 
of France whom I have loved so much.) No stroke of policy, 
methought, could have tended more effectually to maintain that 
worshipful veneration and love for his name which it had ever 
evoked during his life ; nor could the happy idea have been more 
felicitously expressed. These few but forcible words showed that, 
when far away from France, France had still been in his thoughts — 
that he had often gazed wistfully in the direction of her much-loved 
shores — and that since, for so many years, his living body had been 
exiled from her soil, he wished that his ashes at least might slumber 
silently there. Nor is the patriot's desire an unreasonable one 
that his dust should lie among those who had been his friends and 
fellow-countrymen ; for its very presence often stimulates to worthy 
deeds, and seems to prolong and perpetuate his influence among 
them. At any rate, this result had been apparently realised in 
the case before us. The crypt was well-filled with evidently 
enthusiastic spectators when we visited it, of whom foreigners com- 
posed but a small proportion. Mothers were holding up their 
children to see the great General's cofl&n, and French workmen, in 
their blue blouses, were gazing with looks of solemn reverence on the 
impressive sight. I could not tell whether the spectators had come 
in pleasure-trips from the country, or were simply the loyal inhab- 
itants of Paris enjoying a holiday. We at once put down the 
groups as strangers whom we see wondering at the bass-reliefs round 
the Duke of Wellington's monument in Glasgow; but in the 
ipolis of France it is much more common than with us for 
Ives to amuse themselves, every now and then, with visiting 
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ihe works of art that abound in their own magnificent city. And it 
seemed to me that the spectacle was eminently calculated to foster 
the regard which the common people have for the name and the 
dynasty of Napoleon. 

I hope that the remark will not be thought out of place when I 
add that my mind wandered away both to the tomb and the triumphs 
of a greater than Napoleon. I had seen devotees from far distant 
shores, kneeling in the supposed sepulchre of Christ at Jerusalem, 
with . unspeakably greater awe than filled the hearts of those who 
stood in the tomb of St Helena's prisoner. The body of Jesus was 
not there; for he had risen " the third day, according to the Scrip- 
tures." Napoleon is said to have drawn a striking contrast, in 
his sea-girt prison, between Christ's dominion and his own, to his 
faithful friend, General Bertrand, whose remains, indeed, sleep at 
Ms left side, in this Church of the Invalides: ^* Alexander, Ccesar, 
CharlevncLgney and I founded empires hy force, hut Jesus by love ; and this 
day millions would die for him.'' Yes, Jesus did not live for the 
glory of Judea, but for the good of the world. He was not a selfish 
Hebrew, but a self-sacrificing cosmopolitan. He did not conquer 
by the sword, but by the meekness and devotion of his spirit. And 
in the legacy which he left he seemed not to care about his body, 
which he knew would reign on high, but to " desire that his peace 
might repose on the shores of aU waters, in the hearts of that human family 
whoni he had loved so well.'' 

I must not forget to notice that the mutual recognition was effected 
amid the gloom of the crypt of Napoleon, which had been attempted 
in vain on the open deck of the Dieppe steamer. I saw the same 
lady gazing steadfastly at me as we were standing in the gallery 
that looks down upon the sarcophagus ; and suddenly, as if we had 
1>een electrically charged, at one and the same moment, with some 
of the deceased Emperor's energy, we knew one another, and ex- 
changed cordial salutations. I had been introduced to her at St 
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Ives, in Huntingdonshire, in which town I had preached at the old 
Puritan Independent Chapel, when on my way home from Palestine. 
It strikes me here to ask, analogically, Does it not, in like manner, 
frequently happen that spirit leaps responsive to spirit, and heart 
to heart, when men are gathered in thought, on the day of rest, 
around the empty grave of Jesus ? 

During the extreme heat of noon we rested for a little in one of the 
cafes overlooking the river, where we could with difficulty get our in- 
tense thirst slaked, notwithstanding the abundant supply of iced water 
which the establishment contained. Still intent upon our project 
of traversing Paris from end to end, we ordered our coachman to 
drive to the celebrated Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, which lies near 
the eastern wall of the fortifications. During this afternoon's ride 
we had an excellent opportunity of noticing both the extent and 
beauty of the improvements which the present Emperor has made, 
and is still engaged in making, in his capital. Sir Archibald Alison, 
the historian of Europe, whom death has just summoned away from 
our midst, in a footnote to one of those recent volumes by which he 
continued his great work to the reign of Napoleon m., mentions an 
interesting incident, on the authority of the Earl of Westmoreland: 
In 1844, the Earl, (then Lord Burghersh,) and the exiled Louis 
Napoleon, were guests of his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, at Brodick 
Castle, in the island of Arran. One day they were wearied with 
their sport, and sat down to rest on one of the shoulders of Goatfell. 
Their conversation happening to turn upon Paris, the Prince sud- 
denly said, " Suppose that inclosed land in Brodick Bay to be the 
plain on which Paris is built, I will show you what improvements I 
purpose making on the city when I am Emperor,'' These prophetic 
words he spake while he was yet a homeless wanderer, and while 
no one gave him credit for the possession of any talent at all. Then 
pointing with his &nger to different objects in the plain at their feet, 
^0 imagined the Place de la Concorde to \>G\ier^, ^iJicife Tmlcrxes to be 
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there, and the Place de la BastUe to be yonder, and sketched out with 
the utmost fluency and facility a long programme of demolitions, 
alterations, and embellishments. And that programme, adds Sir 
Archibald, any one tvho now visits Paris may see carried out to the very 
letter. 

We had the opportunity, I repeat, during our long affcemoon 
drive, of witnessing these wondrous operations, and of admiring the 
energy of that master mind, as well as the liberality of that lavish 
hand, under which they were all being carried on. One of the 
great improvements, by which Louis XTV. left his mark upon the 
city of Paris, about the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
was the creation of broad promenades, called boulevards, because 
there the bulwarks, or city walls, had formerly stood. These ran 
like a bent bow, or the chord of a circle, for nearly three miles from 
the BastUe to the place now occupied by the Church of the 
Madeleine. Napoleon the Third, the power of whose mind may 
not unfavourably be compared with that of the Grand Monarch, has 
not only enlarged and improved that old line of boulevards, but has 
surrounded them with a completely new line, running like the chord 
of a concentric circle between them and the great outside walls, 
twenty-one miles in circumference, by which the city was sur- 
rounded in the time of Louis Philippe. Besides that bow-like 
sweep, he has driven several new promenades right through the 
heart of the city, thus both beautifying it and removing old nests of 
corruption and impurity. Indeed, the improvements which the 
magistrates of Glasgow and Edinburgh have recently projected and 
inaugurated for their respective cities are but imitations of the 
praiseworthy plans of the once dependent exile, who first 
described his bold and daring outline on the airy crag of Goatfell. 
The great difficulty of our city magnates, however, seems to be 
that, unlike Napoleon, they have not the iiTiUmilcd cofwltoV. oi xXve. ■^fifxi^S^e* 
purse J 
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It was from one of the greatest of these new boulevards, namely, 
the Boulevard de Sebastopol, at the point where it crosses the 
Seine, that our afternoon drive commenced. This promenade is 
98 feet broad, and, with the Boulevard de Strasbourg, which is on 
a line with it, is two and three-quarter miles long. The Boulevard 
de la Keine Horte'nse, the Boulevard du Prince Eugene, and others 
which I cannot recal, were by no means unworthy of that from 
which we started. On our way we passed the prison of Eoquette, 
where criminals who have received a capital sentence are now 
guillotined. Our driver informed us that the prison was on the 
one side of the road, and the guillotine on the other; so that 
the doomed man was under the necessity of walking along a 
subterranean passage from the one to the other. A via dolo7'osa, 
in good sooth, I thought with a shudder, as we rode pensively 
past. 

At length we arrived at the great cemetery of Paris, called Pere la 
Chaise, after the Jesuit father of that name, to whom the ground 
originally belonged. Two inscriptions, on each side of the immense 
gate, arrested my attention. The one was from the Apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom, for quoting from which, on Prince Albert's memo- 
rial cairn, Dr Candlish ventured, a year or two ago, to castigate 
our gracious Queen. The other was from the address of Jesus to the 
weeping Martha: "J^ suis la resurrection et la vie; et celui qui 
croit en moi, encore qu^il soit mort, il vivra ; et quiconque vit et 
croit en moi, ne mourra jamais.'* (I am the resurrection and the 
life ; and he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.) 
The words seemed to me to be most powerful and expressive in the 
peculiar position which they occupied. They sounded like a 
defiance of the grave which held so many imprisoned within. They 
recalled to my lips a saying which had often crossed them — ** After 
'^JJ, there are no words so mighty or so g!c«».ii'3L «»& tlie words of 
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Jesus." They reminded me of the effect which was produced upon 
my spirit one day, long ago, when I was wandering through a 
suburban church-yard in Scotland. Standing beside a tombstone, 
which was half obscured by the long, luxuriant grass, I thought 
that there was no inscription on the monument, save that which 
recorded the name and age of the deceased. But when I removed 
with my staff the rank vegetation, I was thrilled both with surprise and 
awe, as I read the appropriate quotation, " The wages of sin is 

DEATH ; BUT THE GIFT OF GoD IS ETERNAL LIFE THROUGH JeSUS ChBIST 

ouB LoBD ! '* Never before had I seen such beauty and power in 
the well-known words. Similar was my feeling as we passed through 
the Scripture-flanked gate of Pere la Chaise in Paris. 

We found the cemetery, on entering it, to be of immense size. 
The largest I had ever seen before was at Norwood, a southern 
suburb of London, which was fiffcy-four acres in extent ; but this 
monster necropolis extended over more than two hundred acres! 
Since the first funeral in 1804 more than two hundred thousand 
persons have been interred within its enclosure, and upwards of 
five millions of pounds sterling expended on its construction and 
decoration. We found every variety of religion represented in it, 
as well as every grade of life. Jews and Mahommedans slept their 
last sleep in it as well as Christians — ^the former giving the dates 
of death on the tombstones from the creation of the world, and the 
latter from the Hegira, or flight, of the Prophet. Lofty and expen- 
sive monuments marked the resting-places of nobles and statesmen ; 
while the poor and obscure were huddled together in common and 
crowded graves. We wandered up and down for a long time per- 
using the countless inscriptions ; and we noticed particularly that 
while much was said about the love of survivors for the departed, 
hardly any mention was made of a blessed world of spirits, or the 
hope of a resurrection. " We remember your 8»c\Lt^ ^^sSfercM^^'^^JSci. 
regret;" "We oAen come to weep\)eBi4ft^o\sAiet^*r ^'-^^^■^^^'^^'^^^ 
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we are since you left us!" — such were the most common forms of 
the tearful tributes which affection had carved upon the consecrated 
stones; but the pious reflections and apt quotations from Scripture, 
which are so common in British burying-grounds, were, indeed, 
few and far between. The most celebrated individuals who have 
been interred in the great cemetery are Lavalette, Massena, 
Beranger, "the Bums of France," Ney, Kacine, Laplace, Moliere, 
Volney, and Arago. There are eleven other burying-grounds in 
Paris ; but that of Pere la Chaise is as large as the whole of them 
put together. We saw two or three funerals of poor people in the 
common ground (fosse commune) at the top of the hill just before we 
left. The rudeness of the mode of sepulture, as well as the extreme 
plainness of the coflins used, surprised us ; but each procession was 
accompanied by an ojQ&ciating priest, who, doubtless, made amends 
for all deficiencies in the eyes of the mourners. I may notice that 
all burials in Paris are conducted by a public company, which has 
a monopoly of the business. It is bound to bury the poor for 
nothing, but receives a subsidy from the municipality in return for 
this service. I should have mentioned sooner that all the head- 
stones are hung round with immortelles, that is, crown-like wreaths, 
made of beads, or more commonly of amaranthine flowers, which 
affectionate hands periodically renew. 

The afternoon was getting somewhat advanced when we set out 
on our journey back to the point from which we had started, — thus 
completing our excursion through Paris, both on the northern and 
southern banks of the Seine. By this time the ardour of the sun 
had abated, and the water-carts, which plied their soothing vocation 
well, had allayed the dust of the much-traversed streets. We first 
drove along the new boulevards ; but on reaching that of St Martin 
we struck upon the old line of the Grand Monarch, which extends 
for more than two miles to the Church of the Madeleine. It pre- 
sented, in truth, a most animated, varied, and picturesque scene. 
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The wide promenades were lined with trees, seats and little towers 
covered with advertisements, called Vespasiennes. When we had 
passed through the Boulevard Poissonniere (originally frequented 
\>y fishmongers), and entered the Boulevard des Italiens, the shops 
became richer, the equipages finer, and the loungers more aristo- 
cratic. My attention was attracted here by the name of a splendid 
Cafe or Eestaurant, at the comer of a street — Maison Doree, or the 
gilded house. In it the poor Duke of Hamilton had died suddenly 
and sadly a few weeks previous. I had been staying at Arran before 
coming to Paris, almost beneath the shadow of his baronial keep at 
Brodick. When the intelligence arrived of his death, the islanders 
could not credit it. But it turned out to be only too true. And in a 
few days afterwards a French man-of-war, despatched by the order 
of the Emperor, passed up the Frith of Clyde, very early on a 
summer morning, within sight of the castle and the island he had 
loved so well, bearing the body of the departed peer to the strong 
and sUent vaults of the House of Hamilton. A few mornings more, 
and I saw a rare and affecting sight. All his tenantry were invited 
to his funeral ; and because they loved him for his kindness and 
affability, notwithstanding all his faults, every man who could get a 
black coat for the occasion was there. As I gazed upon the' boats, 
crowded with their sable-clad passengers, puUing slowly out to the 
steamer, it struck me that if only the sound of the pibroch had been 
heard on the water, I could easily have imagined myself beholding 
the burial-barges of Eoderick Dhu or the predecessor of Breadalbane, 
on Loch Katrine or Loch Tay, as depicted by the matchless genius of 
Sir Walter Scott. And now I looked upon the gilded house in 
which, late at night, he had slipped his foot and broken the brittle 
thread that bound him to his wealth and patrimonial possessions ! 
For although the Emperor watched by his .bedside, and the Empress 
sobbed over his pillow, they could not detain him here. Alas! 
thought I, as I rose up in the open carriage and looked back at the 
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showy hotel, what is life? A voice seemed to answer — a gUded 
house. What is Paris ? A gilded home, with much corruption, deceit, 
and misery below the gilding. What is the person of the beautifdl 
belle of the opera, or of the admired man of fashion ? A gilded house, 
with much heartache, dissatisfaction, envy, and unrest within. 
But what is a good conscience that has been washed in a Saviour's 
blood and renewed by the Holy Ghost's indwelling? It is maison 
d'or — a golden house, even although plain clothes cover it, and un- 
polished lips proclaim its joys. What is a good man's dwelling, 
although in a humble street ? What is a house of prayer, although 
the conventicle of lowly non-conformists? And what is heaven 
itself? A golden house yhere the thin tinsel of ^arth has wholly 
disappeared, and where true and genuine bliss shall eternally abound. 
Then let us be willing ever to dispense with the gilding, if only we have 
the gold. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

History of Versailles — American Railway — A Polish Patriot — A Misunderstanding — 
The Customs — Approach to Versailles — The Palace — Some Account of its Works 
of Art — The Gardens— The Fountains — The Pavilion — The Imperial Coach-house 
— The Prince Imperial — His Merry-making — His Salutations — Practical Reflec- 
tions — ^Return to Paris- -The Southern Side of the Seine. 

Next day we determined to pay a visit to Versailles, the Windsor 
of France, chiefly for the purpose of inspecting the magnificent 
palace which is to be found there. 

The town of Versailles contains about 30,000 inhabitants, and is 
situated about twelve miles south-west of the metropolis. Louis 
Xm. converted an old hunting-lodge there into a chateau, which 
the energetic Louis XTV. made the nucleus of the celebrated royal 
residence. From the close of the seventeenth century down to the 
outburst of the great revolution, Versailles was the seat of the 
court. This was, in fact, one of the grievances of the Parisians 
against Louis XVI., that he resided constantly at Versailles, and 
seemed to have conceived a morbid antipathy to Paris, although he 
did not go quite so great a length as his immediate predecessor on 
the throne, who often tried to avoid it by making a considerable 
circuit when on his journeys. He was compelled, however, to take 
up his abode in the Tuileries by the force of public opinion, in 
which compulsory residence he might have seen the presage of his 
fall, and that of his long- tolerated house. So bitterly did the 
Revolutionists hate Versailles that, but for the interposition of 
Napoleon, they would have burned it to the ground. Louis 
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Philippe repaired and enlarged the palace, and may be said to have 
converted it into a great historical museum. 

We found that we had our choice of roads, it being possible either 
to reach the town by omnibus or by railway. As the day was fine, 
we determined to go out the one way and return the other, for the 
sake of variety. 

Strictly speaking, the omnibus was as much a railway as the more 
expeditious steam conveyance ; for, although drawn by horses, it 
ran along delightfully smooth iron rails. Such a line is called by 
the French chemin de fer Americain (American railway), out of 
compliment to our Trans- Atlantic cousins, who traverse the great 
streets of New York after this very smooth and very sensible 
fashion. The only lady of our party having taken her seat inside, 
the gentlemen preferred to be perched on the outside of the convey- 
ance, both for the sake of seeing the country, and of catching any 
fresh air that might be going. 

Not long after starting, we got into conversation with a very 
agreeable Polish gentleman, who spoke the English language well, 
and who declaimed bitterly against our British statesmen, and 
especially Lords Palmerston and Eussell, because they had allowed 
his unfortunate country, that very summer, to be truculently trodden 
under the feet of the irate Eussian bear. He was inclined to 
contrast favourably with their empty and hollow remonstrances, 
what he considered to be the ei^ergetic and genuine friendship of 
the Emperor of France, and especially of the Empress. Indeed, 
waxing more and more confidential, he informed us that he was on 
his way, at that very hour, to St Cloud, to keep an appointment 
with the Empress, with whom (in the Emperor's absence at 
Compiegne) he was about to confer touching the grievances of 
bleeding Poland. When he had left the conveyance at Sevres (the 
station for St Cloud), we began to fear that he might be one of the 
French spies who are sent out to draw strangers into conversation 
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on politics, and thus detect any projects inimical to the interests of 
Government which might have been set on foot. We tried to 
recollect all that we had said, and humbly hoped that no hasty 
words had escaped our hps which might be capable of an unfavour- 
able construction. We were on our way to view a palace ; but we 
really had no desire to become intimately acquainted with the 
interior of a prison. 

Before our imknown friend left us, however, he was enabled to 
quell a disturbance, which, although by no means so serious as the 
Polish insurrection, partook, in its limited tea-cup dimensions, of all 
the storminess of that extended tempest. This arose from tha fact 
that the guard of the omnibus had found a lady inside who had not 
wherewithal to pay her fare, and who referred for that material aid 
to " a gentleman on the outside." But who that gentleman was 
the afflicted guard could not discover, as we on the outside could not 
clearly imderstand what he meant on account of the rapidity of his 
utterance, notwithstanding all the vehemence of his gesticulations 
and the characteristic shrugs of his shoulders with which he accom- 
panied the persistent reiteration of his demand. At length the 
friend of the Empress came to his relief, and successfully acted the 
part of interpreter. A young gentleman from Manchester was 
found to be the desiderated purse-keeper, who immediately, and 
with a smile, settled the difficulty. Meanwhile, the fair one within 
knew nothing of the trouble she had caused us without, but reposed 
luxuriously on cushioned seat as she was borne along the smooth 
metallic way. Alas ! thus do the daughters of Eve often abide 
complacently in their ceiled apartments at home, while their 
husbands and protectors are suffering for them and paying for 
them amid the toils and struggles of life without ! Yet it must, in 
justice, be confessed that they take their own share, betimes, of the 
ills and hardships too. 

During this ride I saw traces of one of the peculiar customs of 
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France — ^I refer to the custom of the customs. Besides the general 
taxes (douane) then levied upon British goods entering the land, 
there were the local (octroi), levied upon goods entering Paris from 
the country. Indeed, this is pne of the chief sources of the wealth 
of the metropolitan municipality, and the principal fund out of 
which the expense of the costly improvements now in progress is 
defrayed. As we passed out of the gate in the wall of the forti- 
fications, we saw the house in which the custom-house officer 
resided, whose duty it was to exact these dues from all the produce 
of the provinces that passed the boundary. 

We approached Versailles through a wide avenue of great and 
branching trees, forming certainly an agreeable and imposing vista, 
and terminating in the houses of the town, which at length became 
visible from our elevated seat. We found that the town had an 
agreeable aspect — ^its streets being wide, clean, and lined with 
elegant edifices. The bustle caused by the carriages of a large 
marriage procession, which was rolling along the causeway as we 
entered, contributed to impart to the place an unusually gay and 
animated appearance. 

Making our way at once to the palace, which is, indeed, quite 
near the entrance to Versailles, and like Windsor Castle at Windsor, 
its principal attraction, we found that it was well worthy of a visit, 
and that many visits would have been necessary in order to explore 
and appreciate fully its vast treasures of art. It is approached on 
the east side through the Court of Honour, which contains a large 
equestrian figure of Louis XIV., and statues of the celebrated 
men of France. The entire length of the palace is 1400 feet, the 
central front projecting on the west side (toward the gardens), 260 
feet beyond the wings. The three great storeys or floors of this 
immense building are almost entirely occupied with the historical 
collections, which maybe divided into five departments — 1. Pictures 
of celebrated events in French History ; 2. Portraits of illustrious 
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Frenchmen, European kings, &c. ; 3. Busts aaid Statues ; 4. Views 
of Eoyal residences; 5. The Marine Gallery. We walked for 
several hours up and down the various apartments, able to give the 
valuable curiosities only a cursory inspection. The most interest- 
ing pictures (the subjects of which ranged from the Crusades to the 
last Italian war) were those by David, representing incidents in the 
career of Napoleon I. ; Algerian battle-pieces, by Horace Vemet ; 
and the Crimean and Italian scenes, by Yvon. Our thoughts were 
often fixed during our explorations upon particular monarchs by 
the fact that the beds on which they had slept, and the apartments 
which they had occupied, were called by their names. I found 
myself more than once soliloquising thus : ** Louis the Fourteenth 
often leaned on this very window-sill, and looked out on these 
fields whose grass is waving gently in the summer breeze, as it did 
in his day. And the hapless Marie Antoinette often walked up and 
down this floor, on which, doubtless, her tears fell fast before she 
left for Paris, where she had a presentiment that she would suffer 
much and die ! ^ And thus certainly shall Victoria pass away from 
Windsor and Balmoral (although, it is to be hoped, not by violence 
and bloodshed), and all the men of her reign and generation ; * but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.' " 

We found the gardens, which had been laid out at an enor- 
mous cost, to be most extensive. The trees, indeed, have been 
replanted since the days of the Grand Monarch ; but the general 
arrangement has been preserved. The broad and successive 
terraces, as well as the long shady alleys, were most imposing. 
The foimtains, too, which are on a greater scale than any in the 
world, are both numerous and varied. They are divided into two 
groups — ^the Great Waters and the Little Waters. The latter play 
every Sunday in the summer time ; but the former are set agoing 
only on special, advertised occasions, and even then they do not 
play all at once, but only in succession. 
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A. broad avenue leads from one of the great basins to the little 
palace of Trianon (Pavilion), built by Louis XTV. for Madame de 
Maintenon. Beyond this there is a still smaller palace, called the 
Petit Trianouy on whose garden there is a lake, with a curious Swiss 
village on its banks, erected by Marie Antoinette. The latter was 
a favourite resort and residence of Napoleon the Great ; and as I 
walked through it, I admired it too, and concluded that my tastes 
in this respect, at least, if in no other, coincided with those of the 
great Corsican. It was what a son of Erin would'call, with his 
expressive accent, " a little love of a palace,'' I concluded that the 
paviUon at Brighton, which George IV. liked so much, must have 
considerably resembled it. 

On leaving this one-storeyed royal abode, we directed our steps 
towards a finely-finished shed, or out-house, in which, as we were 
informed, the state carriages of the Emperor were kept. Here an 
interesting and unexpected sight awaited us. We n6ticed that 
an eager group of well-dressed strangers had gathered round the 
entrance to the building, at which, also, an empty carriage, with 
aristocratic charioteers, was standing. "Who could this be? It 
was no other than the young Prince Imperial^ then about ten years 
of age, who had taken an afternoon drive to Versailles from St 
Cloud, where he was staying with his mother. He was accom- 
panied by a little boy of his own age ; and the happy pair, heedless 
of the stare of the strangers, were leaping backwards and forwards 
among the splendidly gilt carriages which are preserved there, and 
are taken out only on great occasions. Now they would be perched 
on the box-seat of the carriage in which Napoleon I. had been 
driven to his coronation ; then, creeping below it, they would swing 
themselves behind that on which the great Emperor had been 
borne to his marriage with the Princess of Austria — ^where they 
would stand sentry for a while, like Lilliputian liveried attendants — 
then, leaping down from that humble position, they would chase 
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one another round and round the coach-yard, and land inside the 
newer and certainly not less magnificent chariot in which Napoleon , 
in. and Eugenie, the parents of the most distinguished of the light- 
hearted leapers, had returned from their imposing marriage cere- 
mony in l>lotre Dame in 1863. We did not know at which to wonder 
most — ^the grandeur of the state vehicles, or the simplicity of the 
happy children who had laid aside all state together, and appeared 
natural and xmrestrained, as merry-making, romping hoys. Still 
the pleasant sight was somewhat marred, and the smile gave place 
to a sigh, as the reflection rose in my mind, and even came in 
words to my lips, " Poor child ! would that he might ever remain 
as happy and free from care ! Shall he ever ride to a coronation ? 
Shall he ever see a royal hridal-day ?'* Even while I write, the 
brilliant sun of his youthful prosperity has been overcast with 
sombre clouds of sorrow ; and, a few weeks ago, it looked as if a 
funeral car, hung round with the drapery of death, might soon bear 
to an early grave, at one sad hour, both the Emperor's son and the 
hopes of his dynasty's duration which had centred in.his life. 

When the boys had been satisfied with their peculiar carnage 
exercise, they returned to their own conveyance, round which the 
group of spectators, which had now increased to quite a respect- 
able crowd, immediately closed, eager for a sight of the present 
Napoleon's only son. Being quite near the imperial equipage, I 
had a tolerably good view of the boy's face and expression. I could 
observe that he was very like his mother, whom I had seen in the 
Champs Elysees on the occasion of my former visit to Paris — only 
that he had none of her lovely red in his sweet but pale counten- 
ance. Although he seemed quite healthy then, I am not astonished, 
from what I saw of him, that weakness has been subsequently 
developed in his constitution. Alas ! on how brittle a thread hang 
all our sublunary hopes and joys ! 

When the little fellows were fairly seated, and just as they were 
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about to move off, a hearty cheer broke out from the assembled 
spectators. The little Prince (who was dressed in a light linen 
jacket and straw bonnet, a suit in keeping with the heat of the 
day) at first paid no attention to the applause, being apparently 
wholly oblivious of any one's presence, and intent upon pinching or 
tickling his equally oblivious juvenile companion. The gentleman 
who accompanied them seemed annoyed at their indifference, and 
evidently whispered to the Prince that he should take some notice 
of the salutations of the crowd. Instantaneously as complete a 
change passed upon the child as if he had been suddenly struck 
with the transforming wand of the genius of an oriental fairy tale. 
He seemed to awake from a dream in which he had been fancying 
himself like ordinary, untrammelled boys, and to realise that he 
was the heir-apparent of an empire. For, quick as thought, a 
consciousness of the dignity of his birth seemed to be expressed in 
his noble countenance ; the light straw bonnet was taken off, and 
held in his hand with familiar grace ; the tiny figure was drawn up 
to its full height, and the little head held erect, while he turned 
upon the applauding spectators a look in which I thought I saw 
commingled, regret that he had not noticed them before, wonder at 
the warmth of their greeting, and princely appreciation of their 
respectful regard. He had looked the happy boy before ; now he 
looked, every inch of him, the son of Napoleon and Eugenie, and 
seemed to wish to represent them worthily besides. The crowd 
were touched with the change that had so suddenly passed upon 
him, as well as pleased with the singular elegance and self-con- 
sciousness of his bearing, and followed his carriage, cheering him 
vehemently. He politely acknowledged their salutations as long 
as they were sustained. I shall never forget the last look I got of 
him — ^the straw bonnet in one hand — ^the nankin jacket and the 
flowing curls waving in the evening breeze ; while the little face, 
turning from side to side, looked down kindly, yet with dignity, 
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npon the enthusiastic visitors at Versailles. And when I have read 
of late that he has lain a sufferer and an invalid, like our own 
Princess in London, at that very St Cloud to which he was driven 
away that August afternoon, I have wondered if the face on whichj 
doubtless, a queenly mother has imprinted many a kiss, and an 
imperial father may have let fall tears of affection and concern, still 
retains the expression of affability and amiability which it wore ; and 
if, to compensate for the hilarity of health and childhood, there 
may have been given unto him any of the resignation of Jesus, and 
of the peace and patience of the Holy Ghost. 

It strikes me as pertinent to observe here, by way of improve- 
ment of this interesting incident, that in an important sense all 
men are horn of God. We are princes and princesses on the earth. 
Our father is the Imperial Euler of the universe. The inferior 
orders of creation may be regarded as gazing upon man's surpassing 
capabilities and dignity with wonder and awe. But we are too 
forgetful of our high rank. We are too frivolous and trifling, not 
to say sinful, in our pursuits. We are the better of being reminded 
by some earnest Evangelist that we have a Father in heaven — 
of being asked, 

" Why should the children of a king 
€rO thoughtless all their days ?** 

It is heart-cheering to see an immortal being, who has for years 
been unmindfol of his heavenly origin, drawing himself suddenly up 
to the dignity of his high nature j when the first stirrings of regeneration 
are felt in his awakening spirit, and scorning to sin wilfully or live 
heedlessly any more ! 

Especially should the Christian who has been a backslider, learn 
a lesson here. He is emphatically the child of God, He is an 
"heir of God, and a joint-heir with Christ." But he has been 
forgetting his Father's dignity and purity, and been walking 
imworthily. How useful the whisper that recals him to his senses ! 
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" Faithful are the wounds of a friend." The world looked on in 
surprise, and, notwithstanding his profession, saw nothing kingly 
about him ; but now when he has been invested afresh with the 
majesty of holiness, they applaud the change, for good works 
always please; and he, amid the congratulations of men and angels^ 
** goes on his way rejoicing." 

We returned to Paris in the evening by the railway. "We found 
this peculiarity in the carriages which were available at the station, 
that we might either mount to the outside, or take our seats in the 
inside. For the novelty of the thing we took ** the uppermost 
seat," our heads being rather above the level of the carriage roofs. 
For this voluntary self-elevation we could not be called proud like 
the Pharisees, because the ride was cheaper, and therefore in 
reality humbler, without than within. The evening was beautifol; 
and the environs of Paris, with the windings of the Seine, were 
seen by us to the highest advantage. We were set down at the 
station in the southern part of the city, called that of the Boulevard 
de Mont Pamasse (Mount Parnassus) — certainly a very poetical 
name, although rather a prosaic place. We had a fine opportunity 
from the top of the omnibus (for we ended the day as we had begun 
it, elevated both in spirits and in seat) of seeing, for the first time, the 
crowded southern districts of Paris, which were built long ago 
around its ancient university. It was as if one who had only seen 
London on the north bank of the Thames should suddenly find 
himself among the multitudes of the Surrey side. For about two 
miles we seemed to ride through old and narrow streets before we 
came to the Seine, with here and there a glimpse of great crescents 
and squares opening up on either side. These crescents were by 
no means to be despised. They belonged to the celebrated quarter 
of St Germains. The haughty old aristocracy dwelt there — ^the 
duchesses and marquisses of the old regime — ^who had never gone 
near one of Louis Napoleon's receptions — ^who looked down upon him 
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and all his ministers and senators as pitiable parvenus — ^who prayed 
continually for the restoration of the Bonrbons, and have not yet 
given up the hope of seeing " the good old times " returning in 
their day. We could not but wish them as much happiness as 
they could extract from their dignified exclusiveness and courtly 
self-satisfaction as we drove past their quiet and eminently respect- 
able confines. 
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CHAPTER V. 

C^e ^oubrc anir |(otw-§anw. 

First View of the Louvre and Tuileries— Their History — Origin of the Words — Their 
Union by Napoleon III. — Visit the Louvre — Enthusiastic Spectators — ^The First 
Napoleon's humble Lodging — ^Notre-Dame — ^The Morgue. 

Without doubt, one of the sights which impresses a stranger most, 
on the occasion of his first visit to Paris, is the imposing parallelo- 
gram of palatial building which meets his eye in the now conjoined 
royal residences, the Louvre and the Tuileries. He might not be 
much struck, indeed, with the long northern front which faces the 
Eue de Eivoli ; but if he had wandered to get a look at the Seine 
from one of its numerous bridges, without knowing the sight that 
was in store for him, as it was my good fortune to do on the day 
after my first arrival in Paris, he would start with surprise on look- 
ing behind him, and eagerly ask a passer-by, what that immense and 
massive line of ornate masonry might be which rises from the brink 
of the river and flanks it so grandly for several furlongs of its 
course. It was on a quiet Sabbath day that I got my first view of 
these two great imited palaces. The sun was shining clearly, 
although not with oppressive heat ; for a fresh breeze was blowing 
from the Seine below. Everything about me looked clean and 
beautiful ; and as few pedestrians crossed the bridge on which I 
stood, the situation, as well as the season, was favourable for refleo- 
tion. I had just been in the Chuich of the Madeleine, where I had 
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both heard and seen high mass for the departed performed — ^the 
dead body, covered with a sombre pall, being visible to all the 
assembly. I must have been in a pensive mood when I looked 
upon these old magnificent palaces ; for 

" On that bridge, amid the sunshine, 
With the dream of distant years, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me. 
That filled my eyes with tears." % 

The pile had first been reared when Europe was vibrating with the 
wholesome shocks of the Reformation, and when Henry the Eighth 
occupied the British Throne. All through their protracted struggle 
with their subjects, the thoughts of the Charleses of England had 
ever turned hopefully, in the seventeenth century, towards that very 
erection before me — ^the seat and centre of the tyrannical and 
Catholic Government of France. There James the Second and his 
Queen had been received when they were driven as exiles from our 
shores. There the imperious Louis the Fourteenth had often 
chafed and fumed at the successful resistance offered to him by the 
Talorous William the Third, — ^who, although he hardly ever won a 
battle on the Continent himself, eventually conquered by his 
obstinate perseverance. There the luxuries and corruptions of the 
Court had ripened towards the fearful chastisement of the sanguin- 
ary Revolution. There the Committee of Public Safety held their 
sittings during the Reign of Terror. There the first Napoleon had 
been transported in the hour of triumph, and had drooped in the 
hour of despair. Three dynasties had fallen there ; for the walls I 
looked upon had witnessed the flight or abdication of Louis XYI., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe. And now a new master occupied 
the buildings, apparently as energetic and as wise as any who had 
ever ruled there. But he, too, would pass away \ wcl^ ^^?iSL *"3c>fc 
stones wonld stand, dumb, yet eloquent; aafli^Saft '^^\»«^e»^cr5^>^^^'^ 
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Tinclianged and xmheeding 01:1. ^'Yanitj of vanities, saLth the 
preacher ; all is vanity." 

The Louvre had become a foriaress as early as a.d. 1204, although 
in the days of the MerovingiaQS it was a royal hunting-seat, and 
stood in the midst of an immense forest. Indeed, the name seems 
to have been derived from the wolves {louvres) which of old abounded 
there. But it was not till a.d. 1641 that Francis I. began to 
convert the ancient fortress into a palace. In 1564, Catherine de 
Medecis, as if to cany off the architectural palm, determined to build 
the palace of the Tuileries at no great distance from the Louvre, — 
never dreaming, apparently, that the walls would yet be united in 
a splendid and harmonious marriage of masonry. Thus the era of 
the revival of letters, and of the reformation of religion, had 
infused a mighty energy into men, which made itself manifest, 
not only in the publication of enlightening books, as well as of pro- 
hibiting bulls, but in the building of castles and palaces in most 
unlikely localities. For if, long ago, people would never have 
dreamed of finding the magnificence of the Louvre in the old haunts 
of the wolves, neither would they have expected the graceful pro- 
portions of the Tuileries to rise out of the tenacious clay-bed where 
tUes (Fr. tuUe) had been wont to be manufactured ; for such is the 
humble origin of the word which is now suggestive of all that is 
fashionable, gay, and imposing. What a contrast ! It is worthy 
of being expressed in one timid verse : 

"Where hungry wolves, of yore, were heard to bay, 
The treasures of the Louvre lie to-day ; 
And where were made of mud the useful tiles. 
An Empress in her dazzling splendour smiles ! 

Does not the transformation remind us of the wonders wrought 
by our All-creating and Eedeeming G-od, who out of formless chaos 
has built up this beautiful world — ^who '< caUs things that be not as 
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thoQgli they were '* — ^who *' chose David also his servant, and took 
him from the sheepfolds*' — ^who from the unclean and impure 
hrings forth the " washed, the sanctified, and justified ** — ^who out of 
the ravenous desires of selfishness and the miry clay of profligacy 
raises holy temples made of spiritual stones, on which no hammer 
hath heen heard, and in which, no defilement is to he seen ! 

Perhaps the transition is too abrupt from the great to the 
minute ; yet I feel disposed to remark here that the word Tuileries 
should not be pronounced as if it were a place for keeping tools. 
The ** M " and " i," my gentle reader, should be sounded we, just as 
when you and I are rolled into one ! A Parisian always knows a 
man to be a Briton, they say in Paris, when he hears him talking 
about the fooleries, and pronouncing the word boulevards, as if it con- 
sisted of three syllables. 

Henry IV. constructed the long gallery leading from the Louvre 
to the Tuileries. Louis XTV. built the eastern and southern 
fa9ades. Li the time of the first Napoleon three sides of the great 
parallelogram had been completed. That marvellous man had 
always intended to complete the square ; but it was reserved for his 
distinguished nephew, among his other great achievements, to fill 
up this part of the unfinished programme. Hence the remark- 
able and suggestive inscription in firont of the Sully Pavilion of the 
Louvre and facing the Clock Tower of the Tuileries : " 1641 
Francois I. commence le Louvre; 1564, Catherine de Medecis 
commence les Tuileries; 1862-1857, Napoleon HI. reunit les 
Tuileries au Louvre.'* Thus what proud princes of the blood had 
failed to accomplish has been done by him who once was a homeless 
exile on our own shores — ^who attended the Eglinton tournament as an 
unknown foreigner, but who, while I write, is the honoured host of 
the sovereigns of the earth. And he has imited peoples as well as 
palaces. For if he has shown his energy in the architectural feat 
of joining the Louvre and the Tuileries, he has shown his political 
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sagacity and skill in effecting and maintaining a cordial alliance 
between Britain and Frances-countries which used to frown at one 
another, as the Louvre and Tuileries did of old. 

This new Louvre, which has been built by the present Emperor, 
faces the Eue de Eivoli, and is very richly decorated. The niches 
towards the street are fiUed with statues of Soult, Ney, Lannes, 
Kleber, and other generals of the first Empire. Within the court 
the literary celebrities of France are represented by Pascal, 
Moliere, Voltaire, Fenelon, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and others. The 
parallelogram occupied by the two palaces altogether covers sixty 
acres of ground, forming an imperial mansion not equalled by any 
in the world ! 

While the new Louvre has been given up to the Ministers of 
State, the Old Louvre, like the Palace of Versailles, has been con- 
verted into a great National Museum, in which are stored those 
immense treasures of art which have been collected during slow-re- 
volving centuries by the taste of France, aided by her wealth and 
military power. 

It was on the forenoon after our visit to Versailles that we 
repaired to this celebrated Museum for the purpose of inspecting 
deliberately its recherche collections. The ground floor is occupied 
with specimens of ancient and modem sculpture ; but as I did not 
visit it till my return from Switzerland, I must postpone any 
notice of its contents till a subsequent paper. Ascending to the 
first floor, however, we were positively bewildered by the display 
of paintings, drawings, bronzes, jewels, and historical relics. 
Magnificent pictures, extending from the floor to the ceiling, at 
once fiUed and dehghted the eye. The French, Flemish, and 
Italian schools were all abundantly represented. "Napoleon in 
the Plague Hospital at Jaffa ;" " The Feast of Simon the 
Pharisee;" **The Dropsical Woman ;" "The Wedding atCana;" 
and " The Pilgrims of Emmaus," are the names of those which I 
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most distinctly remember. The grand gallery, wliicli looks out 
upon the river Seine, is 1322 feet long and 42 feet wide, and is very 
richly adorned. I was pleased to notice, among the well-dressed 
visitors, not a few French operatives with their wives and families, 
gazing upon the grand productions of the old masters with deep 
interest and apparent appreciation. It struck me, as on the 
occasion of my visit to the tomb of Napoleon, that the Govern- 
ment, by throwing these noble halls open to the public, was 
doing much to form and educate the popular taste, as well as 
remove, or keep down, popular discontent. I may remark that the 
galleries of the Louvre reminded me not a little, both by the extent 
and the quality of their works of art, of the splendid galleries which 
I had seen at Venice covered with the chef cT ceuvres of Titian, Tinto- 
retto, and Paul Veronese. I had also the pleasure of introducing 
the daughter of my American host to my friends from Glasgow. 
Her refined taste and practised eye helped us not a little in our de- 
lightful explorations. 

The Egyptian Museum, which is entered from the French Gallery, 
contains mummies, vases, and other curiosities from Egypt. Five 
great rooms are also occupied with the Belies of the Sovereigns, of 
which the memorials of Napoleon seemed to attract the greatest at- 
tention — ^particularly " his saddle, sword and gloves ; the uniform 
coat which he wore at the battle of Marengo ; his sword when first Con- 
sul; the boots he wore in the campaign of 1816, and at St Helena, 
as well as the pocket handkerchief he used when on his death-bed.'* 
• On leaving the Louvre we directed our steps towards the great 
Cathedral of Paris, called Notre-Dame (Our Lady). On our way we 
noticed, on the southern bank of the Seine, the humble apartment 
which the first Napoleon occupied when he was but a Ueutenant. It 
is indicated by an inscription on the outside. There was food for 
reflection as we paused and contemplated the poor attic. Little 
did he dream when he looked out at night on the Seine that he would 
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yet dwell in the splendid Palace, whose lights glimmered on the 
opposite side. The French are not ashamed of the hnmble origin 
of their great hero ; but are proud because he rose /row the ranks to 
such rank — ^that from the unlmown youth of Corsica, he became the 
Sovereign of kings. He was rather proud himseK, than otherwise, of 
his lowly extraction. When, on one occasion, he had met the Emperor 
Alexander of Eussia and another European Sovereign at a Confer- 
ence, he spontaneously remarked, in an off-hand way, ** When I 
was a lieutenant in the army," &c. They were amazed at his ap- 
parent self-humiliation. But there was pride in the humility — a 
not unjustifiable pride. The telling inference evidently lurked in 
the admission that he had raised himself from the post of lieutenant 
to a throne, wJiereas if they had been lieutenants, lieutenants they might 
ever have remained, — and that thus he was greater than they. In 
truth, no man who has risen socially by honourable means should 
ever be ashamed of his humble beginning ; for it is a credit to him 
in the circumstances. And let us all be encouraged, in our several 
spheres, by the thought that, if we be not " weary in well doing," 
we shall become great, if not in this world, yet in the world to come. 
There shall be a far wider contrast between our heavenly habitations 
and the homes we now call our own, than* there is between the young 
Napoleon's low-roofed lodging on the southern bank of the Seine, 
and the lordly Louvre which hses over against it, in its peerless, 
palatial pride. 

As I have already observed, the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, like 
the Palais de Justice, stands on La Cite, that insular site of the old, 
original Paris, which is formed by the partition of the waters of the 
river. Bridges lead to the island, and bridges lead away from it 
again. As the traveller approaches the west front of the Cathedral 
he obtains an imposing view, not only of its great rose-window 
and elaborate chisel work, but of its two lofty towers, each 204 feet 
high, which form so conspicuous an object in all the old pictures of 
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Paris. For the first stone of Notre Dame was laid in 1168, 
although the masons were still engaged upon it as late as 1419. 
It is one of the finest examples extant of Gothic architecture. It 
is 890 feet long, and, at the west front, is 128 feet broad. The 
nave itself measures 225 feet by 89. The impression which I have 
carried away in my mind of it is that it was very great and lofty, 
and spotlessly clean, — ^thereby contrasting favourably with some of 
our English Abbeys and Cathedrals which need painters and puri- 
fiers very much. Whether a great assembly had just broken up, 
or was expected to be held forthwith, I cannot tell ; but the entire 
nave was filled, at the hour of our visit, with thousands of cane- 
bottomed chairs. I never saw such an array of seats. A splendid 
mausoleum attracts the attention of the visitor, which has been 
erected to the memory of Archbishop Afflre, who was shot at a 
barricade when endeavouring to quell the insurrection of June 
1848. His dying words, " May my blood be the last shed !'* are 
inscribed on a plate. The statue represents him falling mortally 
wounded. A bass-relief also, which portrays the whole scene, has 
the inscription, " The good shepherd gives his life for his flock." 

"While I record the simple grandeur of this edifice, I must do my- 
self the justice to observe that I do not think the erection of such 
stupendous temples to be in keeping with the spirit of the New 
Testament. Judaism called the whole people to one place, at 
stated seasons; but Christianity would rather divert attention 
from the house of worship, and fix it on the heart of the worshipper. 
" Ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father." " Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them." Often, in the great 
Cathedral, mere lip-service is rendered ; whereas, in the humble 
meeting-house, where there is nothing to distract the mind, and no 
pretence is made of consecrated ground, God is more likely to be 
^* worshipped in spirit and in truth." 
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Before leaving the island of La Cite we paid a visit to an 
establishment behind Notre-Dame which afforded an instructive, if 
not a pleasing, sight. I refer to what is called the Morgite, from an 
old French word, which means visage, or countenance. In it the 
dead bodies are laid out which have been recovered from the river 
Seine, that their countenances may be recognised by their friends. 
Suicide is very common in Paris. I fear we must admit that it is 
one of the fruits of a lamentably prevalent infidelity. The people 
hold life very cheaply ; for if a man meets with any disappointment, 
he thinks nothing of putting an end to his existence. As about three 
hundred dead bodies are found in the Seine in a year, i^he visitor will 
generally find one, and often two or three, exposed for inspection. 
It was said when we reached the door that a corpse was to be seen 
within ; and although my friends tried to dissuade me from enter- 
ing, I resolved to do so. The sight was indeed humbling and 
affecting. The body of a man, of no great stature, and apparently 
about middle life, was reclining on a stone slab, at the end of the 
open shed ; and water was kept constantly running on the face to 
arrest the progress of rapidly advancing decomposition. It looked 
as if it must have lain for some time in the bed of the river before 
being discovered ; for it bore the marks of discoloration and decay. 
I shall never forget the sight. It is photographed vividly in my 
memory. It presented a piteous contrast to the gaiety and grandeur 
without. Methought it said, " See what man may come to !" And 
yet the man was not really there. The deserted and dishonoured 
body seemed to complain and cry after the departed spirit which 
had been untrue to its trust, and had gone away to be "judged 
according to the deeds done *' in that innocent and injured 
tabernacle. "Poor man!'* I soliloquised, "he has had a history 
of his own — a sad one and a sinful one — perhaps more sad than 
sinful. Who can tell how strong were the temptations which had beset 
him, and how maddening the griefs which, wolf-like, had rushed 
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npon him? Perhaps reason had reeled on her queenly throne, 
and he was not to be blamed for the act which had suddenly ter- 
minated his existence here." But I felt thankful for the faith in 
immortality, and in God which, I was persuaded, would keep me, 
even in the midst of manifold adversities, from such a mad leap 
into a dark faturity. And I rejoiced in that indwelling grace which 
prompts a man to preserve his body as a vessel holy unto the Lord, 
and which prepares the soul for the appointed hour of natural 
dissolution, when it shall rise upward to God who gave it, ** not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing." 
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CHAPTEK YL. 

Days of Retirement — ^A Fair Comforter — Mine Host— His Literary Friend — ^The 
Sorbonne — Its Three Colleges — liberality of the French Goyemment — ^Bollin — 
A Perplexed Student — The Pantheon — Its Changes — Type of an Inconstant Soul — 
Lines on my disappointment— Hotel Cluny — The Cobelins — Saturday Afternoon — 
Meet a Funeral — The Shallowness of French Politeness. 

For a day or two after the excursion noticed in last article, I 
stirred little abroad, on account of the great heat, as well as for 
another reason which I should perhaps have mentioned sooner. 
When I reached Paris I found that my host was absent at Baden- 
Baden with his lady, so that I had been for about a week enter- 
tained by the younger members of his family. The tidings of my 
arrival having been telegraphed to him, he immediately wrote that 
he would return home in a day or two, and would himseK be most 
happy to show me all the sights of Paris which I might not have 
visited. My Glasgow friends having left, and with the prospect of 
obtaining so accomplished a Cicerone, I thought it wise to call a halt 
in my perambulations and **rest and be thankfuV and hopeful too. 

Although for the next two days I was on this account rather 
waiting than wandering , my position was one of decided enjoyment, 
and perhaps more favourable for a comparative invalid than toil- 
some sight-seeing could be. It was very agreeable to sit in the 
shaded and retired room — ^to hear the hum of gigantic Paris as if it 
were something with which we had nothing to do, and congratulate 
ourselves that we were not being broiled on its burning streets, — 
while all the air that was going stole in gently and refreshingly at 
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the open ifi^dows. Besides, the eldest daughter of my host had 
provided for me a rare and care-dispelling treat. Judging from my 
indisposition that when I could not be amused without, I should be 
amused within, she had gone down herself to Galignani's book-store 
in the Bue de Bivoli, where the best English works are kept, and 
had purchased'one of those entrancing tales by which the authoress, 
who has adopted the strange nom de plume , *' Qeorge Eliot," has 
captivated the world, and in which she has so clearly stated the 
prime doctrines of the gospel as to create the wish in the hearts of 
her numerous readers that, if not now influenced by them, she may 
yet know them in the spirit, as well as in the letter. This book my 
considerate friend read aloud to me during these two days of delay. 
I could not have desired a more accomplished reader. Well 
acquainted with French, German, and Italian, she could heartily 
appreciate the elegances of literature and the corruscations of genius, 
as well as, from the piety of her spirit, rejoice when homage was 
paid to the mystery and mastery of the cross. We had seen Syrian 
life together ; and it was pleasant now to see English life together, 
although in fancy and " through the loop-hole of retreat.'* I give 
her my disinterested benison, as I write, for her kindness to me 
when I was " out of harness *' and out of spirits ; and pray that 
every blessing may light upon her married life, in her happy home 
at Prussian Aix-la-Chapelle. 

When her father arrived he welcomed me most cordially, and 
expressed himseK glad that I had joined their circle (to quote his 
very words) ^^sans ceremonie.'* On the day after his arrival he 
proposed to commence the self-imposed duty of acting as my pilot 
through Paris. His own tastes led him to propose that we should 
cross the Seine and visit the old University on the southern side, 
not merely because it was in itseK an object of attraction, but 
because other interesting sights were to be found in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 
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I have spoken of his " tastes." These were decidedly literary. 
Bom to the enjoyment of a considerable fortune, in America, he had 
all along lived the life of a gentleman. He never had required to 
work for his daily bread; but he had not sought, like many, in simi- 
lar circumstances, " the pleasures of sin." His chief delight lay in 
travel, learning, and the things of God. During the previous winter, 
I found, he had regularly attended, as a private student, the classes 
of the Sorbonne, and had profited by the prelections of several of 
the professors. Of one of these he spoke much ; because he was 
a Christian friend, as well as a sagacious instructor. Eescued from 
bold infidelity, his change had been as remarkable as that of the 
apostle Paul; for now "he preached the faith which once he 
destroyed." He had just been deUvering a course of lectures, with 
great eclat, on Church History, in which marked prominence had 
been given to his own evangelical sentiments. He was a meek and 
unassuming member of the French Protestant Church, to which my 
friend belonged, and might be seen seated, any Sabbath day, with 
modest humiUty among the other reverent hearers of the word, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that, during the week, he had been 
calling forth the rapturous applauses of the Sorbonne. 

The head-quarters of the University of France were so named 
from a celebrated school which was founded by Eobert Sorbonne, 
A.D. 1233, and soon became celebrated throughout Europe. This 
was both the predecessor and parent of the present college, the first 
stone of which was laid by Cardinal Kichelieu in 1629. Nearly two 
thousand students matriculate annually under the leading faculties, 
which are those of Sciences, Letters, and Theology. On these sub- 
jects gratuitous public lectures are delivered by eleven professors. 
The faculty of Law is domiciled in the neighbourhood (Place du 
Pantheon), with twenty-five professors and fifteen hundred students. 
The school of Medicine (Ecole de Medecine) is also taught in the 
neighbourhood, in a street to which it gives the name. Every one 
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knows th^t this is the most celebrated seat of medical instruction 
in the world. Even men who have graduated at Edinburgh are not 
thought to be perfected in their education till they have sat at the 
feet of the therapeutical doctors of the Sorbonne, and walked the 
hospitals of the metropoHs of France. The professors of medicine 
number fifty, while the students average three thousand. These 
three colleges, with their eighty-six professors and seven thousand 
students in all, comprise the far-famed University of the Sorbonne. 
There is one important particular in which it differs from our 
seats of learning, namely, that the classes are all free. The professors 
and buildings are supported by the Government. When a young 
man is sent to study at Paris he does not need to pay for anything 
but his books and board. Indeed, the Government of Napoleon m. 
have been most munificent in the encouragement of education as 
well as of public architecture ; for, whereas, after the restoration of 
Louis XVin., only iB3000 per annum were devoted to that good 
eause in the city of Paris, iB 120,000 are now expended on prepara- 
tory schools of all kinds, colleges, and this great University. 

It was with an interest almost deepening into awe that I entered 
the chief court of the venerable Alma Mater, and, in company with 
my iuteUigent guide, paced its resounding aisles. It had the same 
antique look as the buildings of the Glasgow University, and, like 
them, seemed to be older than all the adjacent houses. Its frequent 
turrets and little dove-cot windows, moreover, bespoke not only 
the same date of erection, but a style of architecture similar to 
that of my own college at home. My friend could tell me what 
classes met in the several apartments, and who were the professors, 
and what kind of men they were. 

There was one eminent man to whom my thoughts were revert- 
ing, as I traversed the classic courts, more than to any of the other 
great literati, who had studied and taught at the Sorbonne. I refer 
to the industrious, eloquent, and pious EoUin, who is best known in 
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this country as the author of ** The Ancient History of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians, Babylonians, Modes and Persians, and Greeks.*' 
Although, in point of learning and research now superseded by sub- 
sequent publications, that work is still prized for its interesting 
narratives, its genuine eloquence, and Christian acknowledgment of 
the hand of Providence in the guidance and management of mundane 
affairs. When a boy I had devoured its instructive pages with eager- 
ness, and now was interested to recollect that I trod the ground which 
had been so familiar to its celebrated author. He had twice been 
rector of the Sorbonne, first for two years in 1694, and afberwards 
in 1720. He was removed from his high office at the latter date 
by an order of the Government, on account of the intrepidity with 
which he had declared for independence and liberty of speech, in 
the celebrated disputes between the Jesuits and the Jansenists ; but 
even as the world has cause to rejoice that Macaulay lost his elec- 
tion at Edinburgh, since, but for his defeat, we never would have 
got his " History of England," in like manner was EoUin's removal 
from office a matter for everlasting thanksgiving, in as much as he 
employed his leisure in writing, first on " Belles Lettres," and 
afterwards, encouraged by his success, on " Ancient History.'* In- 
deed, we shall ever find that "all things," however apparently 
adverse they may be, do ultimately "work together for good.'* 
This excellent author died in 1741, at the advanced age of eighty. 

Seeing a door open in one of the wings of the building, and a few 
visitors going out and in, my friend remarked that we might enter, 
as he thought it probable that some lecture was being delivered. 
When we reached the top of the stair, and took our seats in the 
class-room, which descended to the professor's platform, at the 
same steep angle of inclination as our Scottish University rooms, 
we found that the business in hand was not the delivery of a lecture, 
but the holding of an examination. F,ouy or five professors were 
sitting on the rostrum, much after the fashion of the judges in the 
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Court of Session; and only one poor student was sitting before 
them, like a panel at the bar. They wore black gowns, and he 
wore a black gown. Their faces were black with apparent dis- 
pleasure, save when they were lighted up with a kind of sardonic 
smile at his obtuseness of perception, or with self-satisfied smiles at 
their own sallies of wit, let off at his expense ; and his face, as seen 
by us in profile, was black with distress, save when, now and then, 
he seemed to make a good point in the struggle, and answer cor- 
rectly, " more by chance than good guiding." The day was very 
hot, and he seemed to perspire profusely, as much from the heat of 
his sorrows as from the heat of the sun. I was reminded of the 
medical student who, when being examined for his degree in Scot- 
land, was asked, " what he would do to make a fever-patient per- 
spire." When remedy after remedy had been mentioned, he was 
still solicited to mention " something else." At length, driven to 
despair, he exclaimed, " Why, gentlemen, if all that should fail, I 
would just bring my patient, if possible, before you!" I left the 
place, saying to myself that ** no distinction was to be had without 
labour and anxiety," — ^that ** students in France were much the 
same as students in Scotland" — and wondering if that young man's 
father and mother, who, far away, perhaps, on the banks of the 
Ehone or the Loire, might have toiled hard to give him educa- 
tion, would be grieved to hear that he had been declared unworthy 
of honour; or if a sister's or sweetheart's crimson cheek would 
blush with the yet deeper crimson of joy, because easy, good-natured 
"Jeannot" had, contrary to all expectation, actually gained his 
degree! 

We next went to see the Pantheon-, that is, the splendid church 
which was built in the year 1751, to replace that which had stood 
on the same site, for centuries, in honour of St Genevieve, the 
patroness-saint of Paris. Paganism, indeed, had occupied that very 
rising-ground as a shrine ; for a temple once stood there, dedicated 
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to Mercury by the Eoman masters of Gaul. We found the interior 
to be both elegant and simple. There is in the centre a majestic 
rotunda, in which four naves meet, crowned by a gorgeous dome 
which rises to the height of 268 feet above the pavement, and is 
visible from all parts of Paris. The building is 362 feet long and 
104 feet broad. The astonishing sum of a million and a half of 
money has been expended upon it. It has thus cost exactly three 
times more than the great church of the Madeleine, which was built 
after the pattern of the Parthenon at Athens. As its name im- 
ports, it was intended to be an imitation of the Pantheon at Eome, 
which, indeed, its prtucipal facade closely resembles; This great 
building has had a strange and varied history, and one that reflects 
the eventful history of Paris and of France. I have said that it was 
built for the worship of the Deity ** Sous Tinvocation de Sainte 
Genevieve." But the Atheistical Constituent Assembly, after the Re- 
volution, dedicated it to human genius, inscribing upon its pediment, 
** Aux grands 1iomm.es, In patne reconnaissante (To great men, by their 
grateful country). Among the representative men portrayed upon the 
pediment, are Voltaire, Lafayette, Fenelon, Rousseau, Mirabeau, 
and Napoleon. After the battle of Waterloo it was restored to the 
service of the church, — ^from which again it was withdrawn in 1830, 
on the flight of Charles X. But a decree of Louis Napoleon, in 
1861, when he was President of the Republic, re-established it as the 
patron church of Paris. Poor Pantheon ! How hast thou oscillated, 
pendulum-like, between faith and unbelief! As if thou hadst a soul 
thyself, thou hast declared, now for the Christian religion and anon 
for no religion at all ! Splendid, though stony emblem of that far 
more precious temple, the human soul, when running restlessly 
'from goodness to godlessness and back to goodness again ! But, 
as it is best that thou should'st remain dedicated to God, so should 
unstable man at length find true and everlasting rest in the service 
of Him for whose glory he at first was made. How poor that list 
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of names reads, beginning with Voltaire and ending with Napoleon, 
compared with the unapproachable name of the great Jehovah ! 
And how unworthy on the pediment of the human heart reads the 
list of the lusts of the flesh, where should be emblazoned in solitary 
grandeur the supreme love op the infinite one ! Ah ! my reader, 
let thy heart be a pantheon in which god shall be all in all, and 
not a pitiful pohjtheon, parcelled out among many discordant and 
demon-like divinities. Fit representation, indeed, is this quadruple 
edifice, of the human heart, built originally for the habitation of 
Jehovah, with its Intelligence, Sensibility, Will, and Conscience, all 
meeting in the Eotunda of the indivisible spirit, and crowned by the 
brain, that noble dome of thought, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of erect and God-like man ! But how sad that it 
should ever be withdrawn from its high, original use, and devoted 
to secular and sensual pursuits ! Eetum, wanderer, from all thy 
degeneracies and backsliding, and let it be true of thee, as of this 
Parisian temple, that ** the former days were not better than 
these." 

For a small fee the visitor is permitted to ascend to the summit 
of the tower, from which is to be had a splendid view of Paris ; and 
for a similar consideration he is allowed to descend to the subter- 
ranean crypt which contains, among other tombs, those of Voltaire, 
who according to the inscription, "as poet, historian, and philoso- 
pher, elevated the human spirit, and taught it to be free ;" Kousseau, 
** the man of nature and of truth ;" Lagrange, the mathematician; 
Marshall Lannes, &c. Mirabeau and Murat were interred there . 
but their remains were afterwards removed. I considered myself 
very unfortunate in having neither made the ascent to the top, nor 
the descent to the tombs. The attendant would neither climb high 
nor creep low, without a certain number of pilgrims ; and it so 
happened that when he had got his complement, I was at the other 
end of the church and missed my opportunity. All the amends I 
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can make to my readers for my bad luck, is to say, in consolatory 
verse — 

I did not scent the subterranean air 

In which repose the ashes of Voltaire ; 

Kor had I, from die Pantheon's airy dome, 

The panoramic view of Gallic Home. 

As oft I've fared at home, I fared in France — 

For want of vigilance, I lost my chance. 

But why should I for such shortcomings grieve. 

Who saw the wondi'ous fane of Genevieve ? 

Yet hear tliis moral wliich my failures teach : 

Fret not, my brother, though you should not reach 

The social summit ; and when prone to weep, 

Be glad you have not found the lowest d^ep ; 

For ihey are happiest oft of human kind, 

Who hold a middle place in rank or mind. 

We next repaired to the Hotel Cluny, which is in the Eue des 
Mathurins, and by the side of the Boulevard de Sebastopol. I may 
here remark that the French, besides applying the name hotel to a 
place of public entertainment, use it also of any great or imposing 
mansion. This ancient Gothic edifice contains valuable relics of 
the dark ages, as well as of the period of the revival of letters, in 
the shape of porcelain, glass, statuary, tapestry, carved wood, 
jewellery, old arms and armour, ecclesiastical vestments, &c., — ^in 
all, 2600 articles, illustrating the arts and manners of France 
during fourteen centuries. Some of the relics were, in truth, 
sufficiently barbarous. One implement of terror and of torture I 
remember most vividly, with which jealous kings used to threaten, 
long ago, their inconstant wives. The building itself which dates 
from the fifteenth century is very interesting, with its antique turrets 
and dormar- windows in the roof. It was when he went to visit this 
hotel, the other day, that the Czar of Russia first heard the angry 
mutteiingB of the mob and the defiant cries of " Vive la Polande," 
which made him begin to fear tliat \ieT[i«A.^asid!et^d too far west, 
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and that he would be safer at obsequious St Petersburg on the 
Neva, than at turbulent Paris on the Seine, 

Our fourth and last visit for the day was next paid to an institu- 
tion called " the Gobelins." Let not my reader fear that I am 
bringing him to the haunts of ghosts and hob-goblins ; for this 
celebrated carpet and tapestry manufactory received its name from 
the family of dyers who founded it. It is situated between the 
Pantheon and the Jardin des Plantes. Since the time of Louis the 
fourteenth it has been supported by the Government. Although 
we do not profess to be republicans, I am a£raid that we would not 
permit, in our independent island-home, the exclusiveness and lav- 
ish expenditure on the part of royalty, of which this manufactory sup- 
plies an instance ; for none of its productions are sold, but are either 
used in the decoration of the imperial palaces, or are presented to 
the monarchs and museums of other countries. We first passed 
through several rooms containing splendid specimens of this art 
of ornamental weaving, and then entered the workshops themselves, 
in which were ranged twenty-five looms. The work is all done by 
the hand, and requires great skill. '^ A single piece of tapestry is 
often the result of from two to six years' labour, and costs from 
£480 to £800. The larger pieces occupy as much as ten years, and 
cost £5000 or £6000. One of the largest carpets ever made was 
woven in the Savonnerie (now amalgamated with the Gobelins). 
It covers the floor of the gallery of the Louvre, and measures 1300 
feet." Some of the weavers whom we saw at work, had paintings 
of the old masters beside them, which they were copying in cloth ; 
and the resemblance was truly surprising. Indeed, several of the 
finished specimens of tapestry seemed to set o£P the masterly con- 
ceptions of Eaphael and Titian to greater advantage than their own 
pencillings on canvas could do. If some young ladies, whose first 
boarding-school samplers have been framed and hung up in the 
best room of the house by their admiring TDL«i»TCflxi"a&>^?n5^*0^^ ^isasaa 
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of the nimble-fingered fair one and the date of execution promin- 
ently inscribed, — ^if they could only see the marvellous productions 
of the Gobelins, they would be disposed to hide themselves in a 
corner for a little, and their school-samplers in a comer for ever ! 
The dyeing department is under the direction of M. Chevreul, 
author of a standard work of colour, and is not open to the public, 
as several of the processes are carefully kept secret. 

It was now about four o'clock on the Saturday afternoon, and the 
workmen were making preparations to leave for the week. All at 
once a feeling of sadness came over me when I remembered Satur- 
day afternoon at home ; for the minister of the gospel has offcen 
very sincere pleasure then in the prospect of his pleasant and 
honourable work on the morrow. I remembered, also. Bums* 
" Cottar's Saturday Night," and the many respects in which the 
Scottish Sabbath, with its antecedent preparations, is superior to 
that of the French. 

On our way home, and while we were still on the south side of 
the river, we met a funeral in a street which was neither very broad 
nor much frequented. Here I had an opportunity of noticing what 
certainly is a very proper and a very pleasing custom, namely, that 
when a funeral procession passes along in France, all who meet it 
uncover their heads. The act, when interpreted, seemed to say, 
" There has been grief and suffering here; and to grief and suffering 
we pay respect, who must ourselves one day endure the same.*' 
The custom, I may observe, is quite in harmony with the proverbial 
politeness of the French. This strikes a stranger frequently, as he 
travels through the country. No gentleman ever enters a railway 
carriage or waiting-room at a railway station, without taking off his 
hat and saluting those who may be there. Yet their benevolence 
does not go very far. They will bow very grandly to a lady on the 
street ; but they would never think of resigning a seat to her in an 
omnibus. They stare with astonishment when a subject of Victoria 
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does so. They observe the law of show, but not the law of sacrifice. 
For my part, I would rather have the homeliness of the Scotch with 
their substantial benefactions, than the polish of the French with 
their practical selfishness. I would rather have a real blessing 
than an empty bow. A seat for the weary, or a shilling to the 
hungry, is more acceptable to God and man than a splendid saluta- 
tion. Yet when we give the smile as well as the shilling — ^the 
kind look as well as the kind present — ^we make our beneficence 
complete, and resemble Him the more who has created the earth 
fair as well as fruitful — who has said, " be courteous " as well as 
" be kind " — and who, besides sustaining us in being, smiles upon 
us in the brilliant beaming of the sxm, and the milder radiance of 
the queen of night. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
IParis to |teufc|^atd. 

My Second Sunday in Paris — Sdvres — St Cloud — ^The Tuileries — The Place de la 
Concorde — Military Bands — Projected Trip to Switzerland— The Telegraphic 
Despatch — ^The Bourse — Set out for Switzerland — Jfew line through the Jura 
range— Journey in the Dark — Beach Neuf chateL 

Next day being Sunday, we repaired in the forenoon to one of the 
places of worship in connection with the Church of England, which 
was situated in a street running from the Champs Elysees to the 
river Seine. We made the selection, not only because the family 
of my host were intimate with the clergyman and his sons, and 
really enjoyed the service occasionally there, but because the great 
and increasing heat rendered it almost impossible to walk any 
distance. I found both the building and the congregation some- 
what smaller than at ** the Church of the British Embassy," where 
I had worshipped a week before. Still, a goodly number of well- 
dressed and apparently devout hearers were sprinkled over the 
place. The seats were very wide, and were, besides, luxuriously 
cushioned. This roominess and ease were very agreeable on 
account of the sultriness of the day. All the windows and doors were 
opened as widely as possible ; and if I cannot remember this service 
as that during which I experienced great fervour of soul, I can 
without hesitation record that for physical fervour it easily carries 
off the palm of precedence over all the Sabbath services which I 
recollect. The clergyman, who was assisted by one of his own 
sons, acting in the capacity of curate, preached an eloquent and 
impressive sermon from the book of Kings. 
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In the evening we repaired to the preaching hall of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, near the Place de la Concorde. On our way we had 
an opportunity of observing how entirely Paris is devoted^ on a 
Sabbath evening, to pleasure and gaiety. Not only were the 
theatres all open, and eager crowds pouring into them, but 
merry-go-rounds and "Punch and Judy" exhibitions were liber- 
ally patronised, and seemed to be reaping a golden harvest for 
their proprietors. As our little meeting dispersed it was very 
apparent that we were but a small minority, as Sabbath-keeping 
Protestants. The crowds of passers-by stared at us as we emerged 
from our humble lecture-room, and seemed to wonder why we did 
not conform to their latitudinarian practices. 

Next day we started in the forenoon to inspect the porcelain 
manufactory at Sevres, as well as the spacious forest grounds 
around the suburban Palace of St Cloud. We reached the town of 
Sevres easily by railway — ^the distance being only about six miles. 
The manufactory is situated on the side of a hill, and is the chief 
attraction of the place. It was originally founded at Vincennes, at 
the east end of Paris, but was transferred to its present locality in 
1756, and three years afterwards became State property. The 
museum comprises a dozen rooms filled with a complete collection 
of the ceramic art, of all ages and countries, from the simple clay- 
pots to the most elaborate porcelains. The brilliancy and harmony 
of colour in the pate tendre (soft paste), that is, painting on biscuit 
which is burnt into the clay, constitute the chief merits of the 
Sevres workmanship. The best clay that is used is brought from 
Limoges. We admired much the elegant specimens which were 
displayed to our view as we walked from apartment to apartment ; 
nor could we restrain ever and anon a smile which must have worn 
an air of incredulity to an on-looker, as our attendant mentioned 
the almost fabulous prices at which the rarest articles were valued. 

The distance was not great from the manufactory to St Cloud. 
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Although the Sevres entrance to the Palace grounds was not the prin- 
cipal one-, it was not unworthy of this great royal abode of France^ 
We found that the grounds partook more of the character of a 
forest than of a park ; and so spacious were they that we walked 
for miles, before the roofs of the great mansion began to appear 
over the tops of the trees. We did not make any haste through 
these shady groves ; but spread our pic-nic repast on the verdant 
sward, and enjoyed freely the retirement and historic associations 
of the scene. I was reminded of what I had read in Quentin Dur- 
ward, when a boy, of the days when, centuries ago, fierce wolves, 
and as fierce banditti, infested just such a sylvan scene in France. 
The name St Cloud is a corruption of the St Clodoald, the son of 
Clodomir, who fled from a murderous uncle and established him- 
self on the spot as a hermit. The Palace, like that of Versailles, 
owes its origin to the energy of Louis XIV. in 1660. We came 
upon it from the back ; for the front entrance looks out upon the 
town of St Cloud, which contains 85,000 inhabitants. I remember 
it merely as a great house with terraced grounds before it, and foun- 
tains and sheets of water second only to those of Versailles. As 
we stood beside one of those resplendent little lakes, a young English- 
man turned our attention to the fact that the thermometer actually 
indicated 96 degrees of heat ! On leaving the park by the front 
entrance, we observed that two mounted dragoons stood sentry at 
the gate — an unfailing sign that the Emperor was within. 

Next day we visited the Palace of the Tuileries. The circum- 
stances were favourable ; for the Fete Napoleon was approaching, 
and the very streets wore an aspect of extraordinary gaiety. The 
lamps were all specially dressed out for the grand annual illumina- 
tion ; while workmen were busily employed in planting flag-posts 
and erecting arches in fitting situations. Within the Palace the 
great rooms of state were thrown open, and the throng of specta- 
tors was immense. The Hall of the Peace (Salle de la Paix) and 
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the Hall of the Marshals (Salle des Marechaux), which are used as 
ball-rooms, were most gorgeously decorated. The latter contained 
busts and portraits of those naval and field officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves during the wars both of the First and the 
Third Napoleon. The Throne Room was also imposing. 

As I gazed from the windows of one of these public apartments, the 
scene reminded me of the enchantments of fairy land, such as the 
lamp of Aladdin was fabled to have summoned into existence. The 
magnificent gardens of the Tuileries were at our feet, sixty acres in 
extent. Beyond them rose the graceful statues and columns of the 
Place de la Concorde. Then, for another mile, stretched the 
magnificent avenue of the Champs Elysees, all glittering with the 
resplendent preparations which were being made for the approach- 
ing festivities. Surely, methought, when Napoleon and Eugenie 
stand at this window and look on such a scene, they must fancy 
themselves the most fortunate of mortals. And yet kings and 
queens with aching hearts have occupied these very halls before 
them — ^have looked upon such splendid spectacles, and have called 
them ** splendid misery." 

The Place de la Concorde is the most beautiful square I ever 
saw; and no wonder, for it is the most beautiful in the world. 
Standing in the centre of it, as you look in one direction, you see 
the Grecian Church of the Madeleine, confronted by the Chamber 
of Deputies, behind you, across the Seine. Then, as just described, 
another vista is bounded, east and west, by the Arch of Triumph 
and the Tuileries. Eight thrones, supporting as many typical 
figures of chief cities of the empire, encircle it. In the middle 
stands the famous obelisk of Luxor, which was brought from Egypt 
and erected in 1830 at a cost of £80,000. It is 74 feet in height, 
and is covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions — ^the old world 
revealing its treasures to the new, and yet concealing them beneath 
the well-nigh impenetrable veil of symbol. But who would believe 
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it ? — ^where the obelisk now stands the guillotine of the Eeign of 
Terror raised its hideous head! Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philippe Egalite, Charlotte Corday, Danton, Eobespierre, &o., were 
executed there. The centre of refinement was the centre of 
barbarity, and may become the same again! Fit emblem of 
the shallowness of French splendour, which with difficulty conceals 
the serpent-brood of sin, woe and fear. Felicitously did Chateau- 
briand propose that a large fountain should be erected on the spot, 
with an inscription, declaring that all the water in the world would 
not wash away the blood which had been shed there ! And yet, 
since what was once so horrid is now so beautiful, it may be regarded 
as an efiablem of the regenerate soul, as well as of the Christian's 
home — once the seat of dire, discordant passions, but now the 
habitation of concordy purity, and peace. 

** The Garden of the Tuileries " reminds me of what used to be 
my frequent resort, of an evening, during this fortnight's residence 
in Paris. Every afternoon at 5 p.m., a military band plays there 
in the summer months. These musical performances take place 
at five or six stations throughout the city. "When I add that 
crowds congregate at them all, a striking contrast is revealed be- 
tween Paris and Glasgow, and even London itself. In Britain the 
people are too busy to wait upon such companies; but in the 
French metropolis they seem to have the time and the taste too. 
I am sure that I do not exaggerate when I say that thousands 
assembled every evening at the garden of the Tuileries to hear this 
music. The different bands went their rounds of the stations ; and, 
as the regular attenders knew when the best performers would be 
there, the numbers varied somewhat accordingly ; still there never 
was a poor audience, and there never was a poor service of music. 
Many hundreds of the people remained standing; but immense 
rows of seats were prepared for those who were willing to pay a 
small fee and pass the barrier. I had never Hstened to such instru- 
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mental music; for it seemed to be superior to that of Strauss's 
celebrated bands which I had heard in the open air at Vienna the 
year before. The performers were not raised on an elevated platform 
as at Vienna, but simply stood in a great circle in the midst of the 
people, and below the old trees of the Garden. There might be as 
many as forty performers each evening. At times they all played in 
full symphony. Then the flutes and comets would be left alone ; 
and, anon, a single flute would discourse an entrancing solo. I was 
struck with the absence of jealousy among the performers. They 
seemed proud of one another's excellencies. This was made very 
apparent, one afternoon, when a young man, who seemed to be a 
great favourite with them all, gave a long interlude on his instru- 
ment, which, we concluded, was designed to represent a huntsman's 
or traveller's reverie amid the grand solitudes of the Alps. At its 
conclusion not only did the great audience break in upon the 
breathless stillness that had reigned, by loud applause; but the 
drummers, trumpeters, and indeed all the brethren of the lyre, who 
had rested on their instruments to listen to his piece, joined in the 
hearty and vehement clapping of hands. As I looked oh, I wished 
that ministers in Britain could always hear one another preach 
with as little appearance of jealousy as was discernible in the 
manner and countenances of these Parisian performers while they 
heard one another play ! 

It was when we were on our way home from one of these musical 
entertainments that we noticed on the street walls an attractive 
advertisement of a trip to Switzerland. My kind host remarked to 
me, as we read the particulars of the route, " That's the very thing 
for you ! " I had not reaped so much benefit from my stay in Paris 
as I had anticipated ; and my friend thought that my exhausted 
nerves would be braced, and my anxious spirit soothed, by a brief 
excursion to the land of Tell. 

On the Wednesday of my second week's residence in Paris, my 
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hitherto hesitating purpose was fully formed, and we repaired to 
the telegraphic ofl&ce to convey the intelligence of my changed pro- 
gramme of procedure to my friends in Scotland, who were expect- 
ing me home that week. I felt as culpable as a criminal while I 
was sending off the despatch ; for my church had borne long with 
me during my illness, and this was an unauthorised extension of 
my furlough. Still my mind was relieved when I had definitely 
decided, and when the die of destiny was cast. I felt strangely 
when the young clerk told me that, in two hours, the message sent 
from the banks of the Seine would be delivered on the banks of the 
Clyde. Is not the speed of telegraphic communication a faint 
emblem of the celerity with which the earnest cry of supplication 
mounts to the Divine abode ? 

As the Bourse, the far-famed Exchange of Paris, was quite near 
the telegraphic office, we crossed over to witness the sight, as well 
as hear the murmur, of its commercial strife. The building, which 
was commenced in 1808, is a very handsome one, being constructed 
in true classical style. It might indeed be well designated , TJie Temple 
of Flutus. It consists of a parallelogram, measuring 164 feet by 
234, surrounded by a Corinthian peristyle of 64 columns, each 40 
feet high. It was eighteen years in being built, and cost three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds! The large hall in 
which the brokers and merchants transact business is 120 feet by 
80, and can accommodate 2000 persons. It is paved with marble, 
and surrounded by marble arcades. We mounted up by the stair- 
case of the Tribunal of Commerce on the south side, which leads 
to an open gallery on the first floor. Here a strange and never-to- 
be-forgotten spectacle presented itself to me. The word " spectacle," 
indeed, does not adequately describe the scene, -which was rendered 
remarkable as much by what was audible, as by what was visible. 
The brokers occupied a circular enclosure at the upper end of the 
hall, while their clients, gesticulating violently, and shouting at the 
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top of their voices, pushed and struggled to get near the railing. 
As I looked down upon the surging, shouting mass, from whose 
discordant voices a roar, hoarse as that of the ocean beating on the 
rocks, evermore arose, I could have fancied that I was permitted 
to survey an apartment in Pandemonium, and that the Tartarean 
punishment of the apparently frenzied mortals whom I saw before 
me consisted in this, that they vainly strove to get that gratifica- 
tion in which, on earth, their covetous spirits had indulged. I may 
observe that our words "purse" and ** disburse" are connected 
with the word "Bourse." The excitement on the London 'Change, 
although intense, is not so great as on the Bourse in Paris. 

Early next morning I was on my way to Switzerland. I have 
described the route along which the railway train flew, as far as 
Dijon, in the first volume of my Notes of Travel in the East, 
entitled ** Sacred Scenes." Leaving the course of the Seine, soon 
after passing Fontainebleau, we journeyed for hours along the 
banks of its less interesting tributary, the Yonne, — a stream which 
gives its name to the Department through which it flows. I felt a 
little dull all day as I contrasted my happy and hopeful state of 
mind when, a year and a half before, I had traversed the same 
regions on my way to Marseilles, en route for the East, with the 
comparative depression of spirits under which, as an invalid, I 
laboured now, while in quest of lost and fugitive health. Towards 
the afternoon we entered the ancient province of Burgundy ; and I 
drew up once more in front of the city of Dijon, its ancient and 
beautiful capital, 196 miles south-east of Paris, and so celebrated, of 
old, for powerful dukes, rich wines, and poor, but ambitious priests. 

After leaving Dijon, my route left the main line and diverged 
towards the mountains of Jura, along the department of the Doubs 
— the old and storied province of Franche Comte. Had I been 
booked for Geneva, this divergence would not have occurred till I 
had passed Macon ; but the peculiarity of my course lay in this, 
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that I was to sleep that night, not in Calvin's Geneva, but Farel's 
Neufchatel ! For a new line of railway, thirty-two miles in extent, 
had just been opened between Pontarlier, the last town on the 
French frontier, and Neufchatel ; and as this line had been cut 
' through the wild scenery of the Jura range, it was recommended to 
travellers to enter Switzerland by Neufchatel and leave it by Geneva. 
Such was the flattering advertisement, on the streets of Paris, 
which had tempted me to the land of the Alps and the Glaciers. 

A great difference was at once perceptible, both in the railway 
line and the travellers, when we had left the main trunk, and had 
begun to traverse the valley, or rather the plain, of the river Doubs, 
that lay between Dole and Pontarlier. Everything was on a 
smaller scale— the cutting, the carriages, and the passengers. I 
do not indeed mean that the latter were smaller than those whom 
we had left either in point of stature, or of personal importance, 
but in numbers and the length of their journey. They were for 
the most part agricultural people, travelling only for a few miles, 
between their rural farms and the market-towns or fairs at which 
they had been making their little purchases. The only traveller 
who seemed bent like myself on crossing the Swiss frontier was a 
foreign lady, sun-burnt in face, but dressed in sable mourning. I 
had overheard her talking English as well as French, and wished to 
get beside her, that the tedium of travel might be relieved by con- 
versation ; but, as she was travelling alone, she seemed to be afraid 
of me ; and consequently I was compelled to pursue my journey in 
a compartment by myself, and in speechless solitude. 

The increasing beauty and grandeur, however, of the scenery 
began to compensate for this disadvantage ; and ever eloquent 
Nature yielded the entertainment which man, or rather woman, in 
her perhaps prudent reserve, denied. For the train was now ap- 
proaching the Jura range. We were leaving the Lowlands of 
France, and were entering upon the Highlands of Switzerland. 
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"What I took to be the town of Pontarlier was situated not only 
about half a mile from the railway station, but about a thousand 
feet below it. It seemed to be of considerable size ; and as it lay 
far Sown in the plain — ^surrounded by a level champaign, on which 
not .a house was to be seen for nules, I could have fancied myself 
looking rather on a picture of one of the ancient cities of refuge 
than on a real and modem scene. 

After leaving Pontarher the gradient became considerable ; and 
we feared, once or twice, so steep was the ascent, that the train 
would have stopped altogether. The few passengers who occupied 
the carriages often put their heads out at the windows, and looked 
forward anxiously to the engine that was pulling us up the incline, 
as if to chide her for her tardiness, or sympathise with her struggle ; 
but she did her work cleverly, and did not give in till we had 
reached the village of Verrieres, where the French and Swiss 
frontiers meet. It so happened that the train from Neufchatel to 
Paris drew up at this station at the same time as ours ; and the 
carriage in .which I sat stopped right opposite a happy party of re- 
turning tourists. They seemed to be young gentlemen and ladies 
from England, and right merry ones were they ! Something that 
had been said or done seemed to have tickled them amazingly just 
as they came in sight ; and loud were the shouts of laughter that 
burst in full chorus from their open window. I was led to ruminate, 
thoughtfully, upon the contrasts that are hourly visible in the ever- 
shiffcing panorama of human life. They were returning — ^I was 
going. They were a considerable party — ^I was alone. They were 
laughing — ^I was disposed to mourn. But the same Father knew 
us all, as he knew aU the millions of the human race at that hour 
— ^the same great Spirit who had said, " Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted," and who has so arranged 
the laws of Mind, of Providence, and of Grace, that whereas 
prosperity often trembles on the verge of a giddy precipice, the 
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vale of adversity leads by a kind, winding path of ascent, to the 
sunny heights of peace, purity and heaven. 

After leaving the frontier darkness descended upon us ; and I 
now found out the reason why my fellow passengers were so few. 
I had unwittingly committed a great mistake. I should have left 
Paris at such an hour as would have permitted me to see the 
valleys and ravines of the Jura range under the fresh light of the 
morning sun; but, as it was, they were tantalisingly enveloped in 
obscuring darkness. Here and there I saw, far below me, the 
twinkling lights of villages and towns, and greatly did I long to 
know how they looked when lighted up by the orb of day ; but the 
pall of night had descended upon them, and could not be withdrawn. 
So I lay down upon the seat of the carriage and tried to court the 
yet deeper darkness of sleep, but in vain. Then I began to 
moralise upon the disadvantage under which I laboured. I was 
remiaded of the contrast between the dim view of earth, and the 
clearer light of heaven to which the apostle refers : " For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall be done away. For now 
we see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face ; now I know 
in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known." I after- 
wards learned that if I had made the journey by day, besides 
enjoying a splendid view all the way, I would have seen the rocky 
fortress in which Mirabeau was confined, and in which Toussaint 
rOuverture, the hero of St Domingo, languished to death. Nearer 
my destination, I would also have looked down upon Travers, the 
village in which Jean Jacques Eousseau resided, after his banishment 
from Geneva, and in which he wrote his "Lettres de la Montague." 
Two peeping holes are still shown in the top of his house, through 
which he could see people, without being observed himself ! Was 
not this a misanthropic device ? 
When an hour had passed, on looking out at the window, I thought 
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that I saw, under the light of the stars, a semi-resplendent gleam. 
It was the broad and beautiful lake of Neufchatel ! For about 
twenty minutes more we flew along its dimly visible shores, — ^when, 
at length, the lights of a town appeared in front. Many of these 
domestic lamps, significant of comfort and family love within, had 
already been extinguished ; for it wanted but an hour of midnight 
when we halted at Neufchatel, the capital of the Canton of the 
same name. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
fitvdtkxld to 56tnte. 

A Late Supper — ^An Early Alarm — ^A Maming Accent — Channumt — ^Disi^ointmeiift 
on its Stmmiit — Honey to Breakfast — ^A Waking Beverie — ^A WiuL throogh 
Nenfchatel — Its Castle — Its History — ^A Tribute to Bepnblican Freedom — ^Farel 
— His History— His Trinmph in Nenfchatel — Jonmey to Berne — Lake Bienne — 
Bonssean — Peculiarity of Railway Carriages— Smoking FeUow-TraTeUers— Come 
in Sight of Berne. 

Although we reached Nenfcliatel at so very late an hour, an omni- 
bus stood ready to convey ns to the principal hotel in the town. 
The foreign lady, whom I had thought shy of me in the train, was 
my fellow-passenger, and shortly afterwards my companion at the 
late supper table. All her reserve, if ever there had been any, had 
by this time worn away; and indeed I found her society serviceable 
as well as pleasant, for she knew the language of the place better 
than I did; and was both able and willing to act as interpreter 
between myself and the attendants, who were altogether innocent 
of English. Strangely enough, when we began to compare notes, 
I found that she was not entirely unacquainted with my American 
friends, whose hospitaHty I had been enjoying for a fortnight in 
Paris, and from whom I had parted only that morning. She had 
seen the place of business in which they were interested in New 
Orleans, and spoke of their commercial position there as respectable 
and important. How strangely are God's creatures scattered over 
the face of the earth, and how wondrously do they meet and part 
again, like ships appearing and hailing one another in mid-ocean, 
and then disappearing wholly from view ! As for this Nenfchatel 
strauger, I know nothing of her history, and never saw her again. 
I was awakened about 4 a.m. by the noise which some travellers 
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were making, who were dressing themselves in great haste in an 
adjoining apartment that they might be in time for an early train 
or a steamboat on the lake. My mind has always been strangely 
impressed when, at any time, I have heard such sounds and have 
known nothing of th6 individuals from whom they proceeded. Once, 
on a summer night, in a secluded inn in the Scottish Highlands, the 
tones of earnest supplication arose in a room which was separated 
from mine only by a thin partition. I was glad to think that the 
children of God were so near me. I felt disposed to respond to the 
several requests by a loud and hearty Wesleyan ** Amen! " 

On this occasion, however, I did not hear the accents of patient 
prayer, but only of impatient precipitation and haste. When they 
had ceased, and my noisy neighbours had fairly made their exit 
from the place, I found that my rest had been effectually disturbed, 
and that there was no likelihood of my obtaining any subsequent 
repose ; for wakefulness at night was one of the accompaniments of 
the indisposition which had, for the time, caused me to wander 
among Swiss, instead of Scottish, scenes. 

Suddenly, I remembered what my fair, though sun-burnt, fellow- 
traveller of the night before had told me, of a sight which was 
worthy of a visit in the neighbourhood of Neufchatel — an eminence 
called Chawnonty from which an impressive view might be had of 
the whole of the Swiss Alps to the east, as well as of the Jura 
range, in the north ; and as I intended, at any rate, to leave in the 
forenoon for Berne, it struck me that I might make my pilgrimage 
to the top of this hill, and be back again in time. 

Dressing myself almost as hastily as the vanished ones who had 
roused me up, I sallied forth in the grey dawn for my six miles' 
climb ! Having received a few directions as to the road from one 
of the waiters, who was even then flitting noiselessly about, I soon 
found myself following the track of a very respectable carriage-way, 
which led from the outskirts of the town to the mountain which I 
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was seeking, and between the base of which, indeed, and the lake, 
Neufchatel was picturesquely situated. As my physician had 
warned me not to ascend any high hill in my weak state of health, 
I endeavoured at once to relieve my conscience and my heart by 
walking zig-zag from the one side of the road to the other, much 
after the fashion of the carters who are doomed to drive coals up 
Balmano hrae in Glasgow on a winter day ! No doubt this stratagem 
made the way longer ; but, as it made it more level, it answered 
the purpose for the time being, and furnished another illustration 
of the truth of the proverb that Necessity is the mother of invention, 

I was not so entirely taken up with my new height-annihilating 
discovery, that I forgot to look back, now and then, to the landscape 
at my feet, just beginning to be revealed to view, as the sun, like 
myseK, climbed his mountain in the east. I could see three lakes 
at once. First, the long and broad lake of Neufchatel, running 
away down towards the town of Yverdun, at its south-western 
extremity, some fifteen miles distant. In a line with it, and lying 
in a north-easterly direction, was the long and narrow lake of 
Bienne, whose acquaintance I was destined to make more fully in 
the course of the day ; while towards the east gleamed the broader 
waters of the lake Morat. 

When I had walked for about two nules, I found that Chaumont 
became less precipitous, and that I was able to make a direct 
ascent without incurring any discomfort, or defying the doctor. My 
path lay for a long time through shady forest trees ; but at length 
I emerged into the open heath, and judged from all surrounding 
appearances that I must be approaching the summit, from which 
the much-lauded prospect was to be had. In this I was not 
disappointed ; for I soon saw a finger-post, which told me that I 
stood upon the top of Chaumont, 3500 feet above the level of the sea. 

But if I was not disappointed as to the place for a view, I was 
completely disappointed as to the view itseK. 
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I stood upon the proper height, 

But could not see the proper sight ; 

I might have viewed the mountains well, 

If they had been visible ! 

How would my soul the sun have blessed 

If he had pierced the gloom, and kissed 

Away the tantalising mist! 

But there it hung — an envious screen : 

The Alps beyond — and it between. 

I did indeed see the hazy outline of the Bernese Alps, but so 
imperfectly, that what I thought to be mountain-peaks, I found 
afterwards to be clouds ; and what I thought to be clouds, I found 
afterwards to be mountain-peaks ! 

Eetuming from the highest point of this hill of abortive vision, I 
took more notice, as I descended, of a two-storey house not far 
from the road-side, and which I had passed before, without reflecting 
duly as to what it might be. I discovered that it was a very 
respectable inn, situated quite near the summit. The discovery 
was very agreeable and opportune, as I was beginning to feel, on 
account of my early exertions, that Nature abhorred a vacuum, and 
that, too, notwithstanding my midnight supper in the inn at the 
foot of the lull. Accosting an elderly lady at the door, of a bene- 
volent expression of countenance, I asked her in my best French if 
she could give me anything for breakfast, and was delighted to hear 
fall from her lips, sweet as honey, a prompt and unhesitating 
afltonative reply. When I entered the long breakfast-room, which 
looked out, from the back windows, upon the mist-enveloped Alps, I 
found that, although it was little past seven o'clock, several 
travellers had already finished their first repast. If they had risen 
early to see the mountains bathed in the golden light of the orient 
sun, they had certainly been disappointed. When I said that the 
afi&rmative reply of mine hostess fell like honey upon mine ears, I 
must have been thinking, by anticipation, of what she set before me 
beside my cup of co£Fee ; for the honey of the mountain, made by the 
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Swiss bees, lingers in my recollection as pleasantly as that of which 
I partook at Athens, — the production of the classic bees of Hymettus. 
Breakfast over, I had time to look about me. Perhaps the 
season was favourable for meditation, as I was somewhat fatigued 
with my ascent of the hill, and inclined to ** rest awhile." The 
back of the inn, if I remember aright, seemed to be made of wood, 
so delicately carved and constructed as to have the appearance of 
basket-work. It was the first specimen I had seen of the Swiss 
chalet, I have already observed that the windows of the public 
room looked out upon the magnificent mountains which were but 
dimly visible in the distance. But on the wall there hung a great 
chart, containing an exact representation of the Bernese Alps as 
they appeared when seen distinctly on a clear and cloudless day. 
"What a contrast," methought, " between these peaks as I see them, 
or rather, hardly see them, this morning, and the appearance which 
they present when the obscuring veil is withdrawn ! Even such is 
the contrast between truth, as dimly visible to the eye of faith, and 
that clearer manifestation which shall be made to the eye of sight — 
between heaven as expected by the weary pilgrim, and heaven as 
actually enjoyed by the triumphant saint." And was not I like the 
Christian pilgrim on his way to the better land ? Was not this 
like "the Interpreter's House" to which I had come? I could 
indeed, with straining eyes, see from the wicker window the uncertain 
outline of the Delectable, Celestial HiUs; but the King of the 
country had been very kind to pilgrims, and had hung up this chart 
by the way to re-animate their faith, and cheer their fainting hearts. 
I need not extend or explain further this little allegory, with which 
I amused myself in the breakfast room of the Hotel du Chateau, on 
the summit of the Chaumont, and for which I was indebted to the 
genius of the immortal Dreamer of Bedford, who had woven the 
wondrous web of his reveries, so long ago, in the prison on the old 
bridge that spanned the sluggish Ouse. 
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But the train, like time and the tide, waits for no man ; and 
therefore I was compelled to cut my elevated contemplations short, 
and go down, like the favourites of Tabor, from the mountain to 
the plain. My descent was, of course, more easy and rapid than 
my ascent ; and I found myseK, about haK-past nine o'clock, on the 
heights above Neufchatel, and rapidly approaching it. How shall 
I fitly describe the town, which I had now more time and more 
light to survey than when I had left it in the grey twilight of the 
morning? I cannot do so better than by asking my readers to 
suppose Stirling to have been built at Luss or Eowardennan, on 
Lochlomond — ^its close-built houses running up the base, not of a 
hill a few hundred feet high, but of a mountain that attains the 
altitude of some thousands of feet. The principal trade of both 
town and canton is the manufacture of watches and clocks, of which 
as many as a million are exported annually. Indeed, the most of 
the watches sold at Geneva are made at Neufchatel, — the dealers at 
the former place contracting for all the good and leaving all the bad. 

I walked down to the shore of the lake, and gazed from the 
steamboat pier into the deep, blue, and uncontaminated water. The 
sun shone brilliantly, and everything was seen to the best advantage. 
A great gymnasium, or public academy, stood near the lake, and on 
the front of it a statue erected by the inhabitants in honour of one 
of their fellow-citizens, David Pury, who bequeathed his whole 
fortune of one hundred and sixty- six thousand pounds, in the year 
1786, to endow an hospital and poorhouse in his native town, as 
well as for its general improvement. He had left it a poor boy, 
and had risen by his commercial talent and perseverance to be, in 
turn, jeweller, owner of mines, banker, and, lastly, millionaire at 
Lisbon, where he died. 

The most remarkable building in Neufchatel is the Old Castle on 
the height, now converted into government offices, but originally 
the residence of the French princes, who were, for a long time, at 
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least the nominal sovereigns of the state. The history of Neufchatel 
is peculiar; for, although all along an ally of the gallant Swiss 
republic, it was not formally incorporated till recently as a member 
of the Confederation. When the French house of Chalons, to which 
its sovereigns belonged, became extinct in 1707, the King of Prussia 
was chosen to be its superior or stadtholder, as being the nearest 
descendant of its former lords. At the time of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1848, a determined struggle took place between the 
aristocratic and democratic parties . Ultimately the latter prevailed ; 
and it was only in 1856 that the King of Prussia, under the mediation 
of the great powers, renounced his rights and title of supremacy. 

As I walked up and down the resounding stone stairs of the great 
castle, and observed the rooms occupied by the various responsible 
ofl&cials of the little state, I remembered that it was the first speci- 
men of republican rule I had ever seen. There was the little prison 
of the canton. And there was the armoury ; and, piled in a comer 
of the court, there were the cannon-balls for the use of the little 
army I I saw before me a miniature representation of that system 
of government which has been established, in dimensions so gigantic, 
on the American sea-board, and in a country which, since the period 
of my visit, has emerged from an internecine strife that menaced its 
very existence, not only not weakened, but actually refined and re-in- 
vigorated by the fires of the furnace. The United States ! Here was 
a sample of their constitution. This little canton appointed ministers 
to manage its own special affairs ; and yet it voted for the President 
of the whole republic, and regularly sent up its deputies to sit in the 
National Parliament at Berne, the metropolis. And the system 
wrought well ; for the land seemed to enjoy prosperity and peace. 
As I walked along the streets of the self-contained little capital, I 
seemed to inhale the fresh air of liberty, as well as the free air of 
the lake. I love my Queen, and, of a truth, am loyal to her throne. 
But if the excesses of the court should grow scandalous in my day. 
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and monarchy become — ^what it has been before in our isle — an 
incubus and a disgrace, — methinks, from what I remember of my 
sensations in Switzerland. I might be induced to throw up my cap 
for an elected President, and shout, with all the enthusiasm of an 
Italian red shirt, " The Eepublic for ever ! " 

But what impressed and interested me more than anything else 
about Neufchatel was the fact that Farel, the celebrated Protestant 
reformer, was buried in some part of the terrace, in front of the old 
Gothic church which adjoins the castle. This building dates from 
the twelfth century, although its east end is still older. Within 
the chancel, besides other sculptures, there is a monument to the 
reformer. In Neufchatel some of the most celebrated exploits of 
his evangelical career were achieved. Indeed, he was successful as 
God's instrument in winning it over to the Protestant faith, as well 
as Montbeliard, Lausanne, and, ultimately, Geneva itself. 

It is remarkable that both Farel and Calvin, who were honoured 
to do so much for Southern Switzerland, where the French language 
is spoken, were natives of France and obtained their education at 
Paris. Bom near Grenoble, in Dauphiny, young Farel was fascinated 
at the University of the Sorbonne by the piety and genius of Lefevre, 
its renowned professor of divinity. This man, without any connec- 
tion with Luther or Zuingle, as early as 1512, came to the 
knowledge of Christ's truth and Eome's errors, and boldly attacked 
the corruptions of the Papacy. Young Farel received from him the 
light of the gospel, but excelled his master in the boldness of his 
career. When, driven by persecution from France, he arrived at 
Basle, in Switzerland, and was introduced to CEcolampadius and 
Erasmus, he was at once attracted by the meekness and genuineness 
of the former, and repelled by the trimming tergiversation of the 
latter. The literary reputation of the great scholar of Eotterdam, 
which overawed even Luther, did not overawe him ; for he declared 
him to be " a Balaam," who, when he spoke on the Lord's side, did 
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not speak with a holy heart. As the stream of the Eeformation 
flowed slowly but surely on, Farel was to be found in 1529 at 
Serriere, a village at the gates of Neufchatel, whose priest, he had 
heard, was favourable to the truth of God. When the citizens who 
sympathised with the Eeformers learned that the distinguished 
Frenchman was so near them, they earnestly begged that he would 
break to them also the bread of life. D'Aubigne tells us that when 
he stood forth at the market-place to preach, the priests trembled. 
" No sooner did this man of small stature rise up, with his pale yet 
sunburnt complexion, with red and uncombed beard, with sparkling 
eye and expressive mouth, than the monks' labour was lost : the 
people collected around him, for it was the Word of God that fell 
from his lips." He did not hesitate to post up placards on the 
streets, within range of the castle-guns, bearing these words : '^ AU 
those ivho say mass are robbers^ murderers, and seducers of ilie people,^* 
One day, when he was preaching in the Cathedral, to which he had 
gained access, in spite of the priests, through the affectionate 
admiration of the citizens, he unintentionally proved an iconoclast, 
like our own John Knox ; for his hearers, excited by his eloquence, 
rushed upon the images of the saints and broke them in pieces, tore 
down the pictures, and even carried off the consecrated wafers, — 
devouring, as they retired, what they contemptuously called ** the 
body of God." The act of spoliation is thus recorded by an 
inscription on a pillar of the church, **L'an 1630, le 28 Octobre, 
fut otee et abattue Tidolatrie de ceant par les bourgeois." That is, 
On the 23r(Z of October, 1580, idolatry ivas overthrown and removed from 
this church by the oitizens. Matters having reached such a crisis, the 
government of Berne interfered, and decreed that the inhabitants 
should determine by their vote what form of religion should prevail. 
The majority having decided for the Protestant faith, the yoke of 
Eome was thrown off, and has never been re-assumed to this day. 
Such was the triumph of Farel in Neufchatel. The very church 
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was standing, on the height, in which this ecclesiastical revolution 
took place ; and I gazed upon the rocky battlements over which the 
fragments of the dishonoured images were flung, in the frenzy of the 
populace. Of a truth the heroes of the gospel are the greatest 
heroes the earth knows, its triumphs the greatest triumphs, and its 
spiritual trophies — even saved and sanctified souls — ^the greatest 
trophies of all. 

About 11 A.M., I took my seat in the train for Berne. We first 
of all skirted the upper shore of the lake of Neufchatel, and then 
reached the lake of Bienne, which is indeed connected with the 
former by the river Thiele. The lake of Bienne is about ten miles 
long', and nearly three broad ; while that of Neufchatel is twenty-four 
long, and, on an average, seven broad. The day was beautiful ; 
and as the railway line ran close along the edge of the second lake, 
our ride was truly delightful. I had, besides, companions who made 
themselves agreeable by their kind looks and acts, although we 
could not converse with one another. I refer specially to two young 
women, who, when they understood that I was far from home, and 
was travelling alone, regarded me with benevolent and almost 
compassionate interest. They spread out on the seat of the carriage 
their simple repast, and invited me to partake. Then they produced 
a bottle of the weak wine of their country, and offered me a draught. 
Touched by their manifest goodwill, I could not find it in my heart 
to refuse to drink. 

There is an island in the centre of the narrow lake, called Isle St 
Pierre^ which is rendered interesting to French and Swiss travellers 
by the fact, that Eousseau lived on it for two months after his 
proscription in 1765. Its summit is shaded by magnificent old 
oaks. Eousseau's room is preserved nearly as he left it, although 
its walls, doors, and windows record the names and reflections of 
visitors from the very ends of the earth. When people used to call 
for him during his exile, he refused to see them, remarking to his 
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host, "I am not in a menagerie here." The town of Bienne, 
containing about six thousand inhabitants, is situated at the head 
of the lake. It is still surroimded by its ancient walls and watch- 
towers. It used to be subject to the Catholic Bishop of Basle; but 
in 1362 it formed an alliance with Berne for the defence of its 
liberties, and at the time of the Eeformation followed that mother 
city in the glorious Protestant career which her leaders chose. 

Here we left the Neufchatel line, and, after a little delay, obtained 
seats in the ordinary mid-day train from Basle to Berne. I found 
that its second-class carriages were as comfortable as our first at 
home ; but two things were new to me. The first was, that all the 
compartments communicated with one another, so that a tired 
traveller could stretch his legs by walking along a central passage 
from the one to the other. Even the guard, when he lifted the 
tickets, walked leisurely from carriage to carriage, sometimes shutting 
the door behind him as he went, as if he had been traversing the 
various rooms in a hotel, or comfortably doing his work in the cabin 
of a steamboat, on a tranquil sea ! And, secondly, almost everybody 
smoked. Every carriage was full of the fumes of cigars. And, strangely 
enough, the ladies seemed to like it! — at least, they made no 
remarks, and appeared to be as contented with the foul air which 
man gave them, as they would have been with God's pure air which 
was rushing past on either side. 

About two o'clock p.m. we crossed the river Aar, and, soon after, 
came in sight of Berne, the capital of Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Dinner at Berne — Afternoon Siesta — Origin of the City — The Arcades — The Block- 
Tower — The Kiver Aar — ^The Great Bridge — The Bear-Pit — Apostrophe to the 
Block Tower — The Honse of Parliament— The Poor-House — The Cathedral-Square 
— ^Disappointment — ^The Cathedral Organ— Unveiling of the Alps — Consolation. 

Bebne mainly consists of an old and spacious street, about a mile 
and a quarter in length, with a few parallel subordinates. As the 
train approached it, we could only see the long line of roofs among 
the trees, surmounted here and there by a steeple or a tower. 

Entering one of the omnibuses which were in waiting at the 
station, I was soon rapidly whirled down the principal street, and 
safely deposited at a hotel in the very heart of the town. It was 
called Falke (the Falcon), very likely because travellers are birds of 
passage; and a sufficiently ravenous one was selected to keep the 
bear in company, which figures all over Berne as the city's charac- 
teristic crest, and is, indeed, the origin of the name. 

For myself, I was as hungry as a falcon, having had nothing 
worth speaking of to eat since my early repast on the summit of 
the Chaumont. My heart sunk within me when I was informed 
that the dinner of mine host would not be served for three hours ; 
and I gladly joined a famishing Italian, who protested that he 
wished to dine immediately. 

As we were seated at our quiet table, I tried to converse a little 
with my boon-companion about "Garibaldi," "Aspromonte," 
** Victor Emmanuel," and " Napoleon." But the scraps of old Latin- 
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ity which I hazarded, did not seem to be intelligible to his modem 
ear ; and fearing also that he might be illiberal in politics, and a 
friend of oppression, I judged it best to relapse into silence, lest the 
knife which gleamed in active use before me, instead of doing 
execution on the viands, should be made to do execution on myself. 

Feeling fatigued after my morning climb and mid-day journey, I 
asked to be shown to my sleeping apartment. I was surprised to 
learn that "The Falcon" was so full that they had been compelled 
to accommodate me in a kind of branch establishment over the 
way, and that my bag had already been despatched thither. Fol- 
lowing a little boy as my guide, I crossed the main street of Berne, 
and was led up a narrow winding aUey, where I found a clean and 
comfortable room awaiting me, which, indeed, I would have 
thought to be a chamber belonging to a private house, had I not 
been told that almost the whole of the little street was rented by 
the landlord of " The Falcon," for the accommodation, betimes, of his 
overflowing travellers. 

Left alone in this retired dormitory, I tried to fall asleep, but in 
vain. Of a truth there was no noise to disturb me, for unbroken 
stillness reigned around. But this very fact that all was still — ^that 
I knew nobody in the whole place, and had no friend to speak to — 
taken in connection with the depression attendant on my indis- 
position, tended to keep me wakeful. My mind wandered home- 
ward, and I wished that I were only in harness again. I had 
brought with me from Paris an interesting life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
which I next tried to read, to drive away my sense of loneliness. 
But the gloomy biography of the erratic poet made me rather 
worse, since it only communicated to me some fellowship of his 
grief, without the fellowship of his genius. Yet I saw that in one 
point we resembled one another — we both had wandered over these 
continental regions. And, in one respect, I had a decided advantage 
over the gifted author of the " Traveller;" for I had plenty of money 
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in my pocket, whereas he had to fiddle his way from town to town ! 

Taking some heart from the contrast, I tried to shake off at once 
both melancholy and fatigue, and boldly sauntered forth to see the 
lions of Berne. Perhaps, in honour of the place, I ought to say the 
bears of Berne ; and this reminds me that I should tell my patient 
readers something of the history of the city, and the origin of its 
name. It was founded in 1191 by Duke Berchthold V. of 
Zahringen, and was so called by him because he had killed a bear 
on the very spot selected for the city's site. The old German word 
for bear is bem — Whence the name. Berne joined the Swiss 
Confederation in 1353, having for many years previous occupied 
the position of an ally — ^the very relation held by Neufchatel till the 
present century. Until 1798, it owned Argau, Vaud, and other 
districts, as tributaries, and is reported to have governed them 
somewhat tyrannically. 

As I walked down the principal street, after my rather restless 
siesta, I observed that the houses had a very substantial, as weU as 
antique appearance, having been all built of massive stone. My 
attention was also attracted by this peculiarity, that almost all the 
buildings rested upon arcades, which, being lined with shops and 
stalls, after the fashion of "The Eows," in the old city of Chester, 
afforded covered walks for the citizens on each side. The inhabitants 
of Glasgow will be able to form some idea of these rather gloomy 
arches from the enclosure at the Tontine there, although the roof 
of the latter is higher than the concave ceilings at Berne. 

Half-way down the main street, a very old tower projects into 
the causeway, which is one of the wonders of Berne. It is called 
the Clock Tower (Zeitglockenthurm). It was erected by the ducal 
founder of the city, in the year already mentioned as the natal 
year of Berne, 1191. It is gray and venerable with age; for the 
storms and suns of almost seven centuries have beat upon it. 
Nor is it, like many mortals, carelessly forgetful of the lapse of 
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time, bat << takes note" of it after a very pecnliar fashion. The 
clock machinery is tmly marvellous. Exactly a minnte before 
BTery hour strikes, a wooden cock steps out, crows twice, and flaps 
his wings ; then a puppet-man strikes the hour on a bell ; during 
which performance a procession of bears issues forth, and defiles in 
front of a figure on a throne. He marks the progress of time by 
gaping, reversing an hour-glass, and lowering his sceptre. 

Having been told at the hotel of the curious sight, I hung about 
a little in the street, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Tower, 
tiU the arrival of 4 p.m. would bring forth the pantomime. The 
sight amused me much, and reminded me of the more splendid 
Tower of the Clock in St. Mark's Square at Venice (Torre dell* 
Qrologlio), which I have described in the second volume of my 
travels in the East (Sacred and Continental Scenes). There, 
however, the relentless march of time is not recognised by the 
apparition of a cock and bears, but by the homage paid by the 
figures of the Three Wise Men of the East to the Virgin and her 
Child. I could not understand what the Government of Berne 
might mean by the strange show, except that, like the cock, they 
were icide axcake to the lapse of the fleeting hours, and that, strong 
and fierce as the bear though they might be, they must needs 
acknowledge the supremacy of Time, and bow and succumb, in their 
successive generations, to his all-conquering sway. And yet, 
methinks, if I lived in the metropolis of Switzerland, and wished, 
for the good of my soul, to attach a spiritual meaning to that 
frequent phenomenon, every hour I heard the cock crow, I would 
remember Peter's denial of his Lord; and every time I saw the 
bears come forth, I would remember the " enemy that goeth about 
to devour," and pray not to be "led into temptation." Ah, me! 
while I am writing about what I saw, so far away from the scene, 
that pageant is still hourly seen in the old capital — the cock is 
jstill crowing; the bears are still marching; the figure on the throne 
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is still bowing ; and at every stroke of the bell, there as well as 
here, hearts are breaking and exulting — sorrowing and rejoicing. 
It is a knell to some, and a jubilee sound to others. May we ever 
"number" our hours as well as our days, **that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom." 

Continuing my walk down the main street, and making a few 
exploratory incursions into the divergent alleys, I found that Berne 
was about the same size as Carlisle in our own country, although 
even more venerable in its appearance than the border- city of 
Paley. Its population last census was a little above twenty-nine 
thousand. The Canton of Berne is the most populous in the 
Confederation, since it contains 467,141 inhabitants. These are 
almost all Protestants — ^the number of Catholics being only 68,819. 

But what was the deep gorge that threatened to arrest my 
progress, when I had reached the end of this long and well-built 
street ? It was the bed of the swift-careering Eiver Aar ! At the 
close of last chapter, I mentioned that we had crossed this river in 
the train before entering Berne. I had not then particularly 
observed what was made very apparent to me now when on foot — 
namely, the depth of the stream's channel when compared with the 
circumjacent land. Indeed, the city of Berne occupies a high 
platform of sandstone, which is almost entirely surrounded by the 
windings of this rapid river. In the course of many ages, it has 
hollowed out a gully, a hundred feet deep, round and round the 
place. Seen from a distance, Berne, 1700 feet above the level of 
the sea, looks like Jerusalem — a city set upon a hill. Like it, too, 
it juts out after the fashion of a bold prqpiontory; for the waters of 
the Aar have worn a ravine around it, as just noticed, like the waters 
of the Kedron at the capital of Pdilestine. 

Formerly it used to be very difficult for the diligences and other 
conveyances to descend to the old low bridge that spanned the 
stream, and then ascend the loftier ridge on the other side on which 
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the city was built; but recently a very high viaduct has been 
erected, called Pont de Nydeck, by which Berne has been made much 
more accessible to the people of the surrounding canton. This 
great bridge is 900 feet long, while its central arch is 160 feet wide 
and 98 feet high. 

The great sight which draws every traveller across this bridge 
soon after his arrival is the bear-pit, which the Government have 
lately removed from the Aarberg gate and placed in a convenient 
comer, just on the other side of the river. For I must inform my 
readers that, not content with the efl&gies of bears upon the sign- 
posts, bears upon their houses, and even bears upon their drinking 
fountains, the citizens, for several centuries, have maintained living 
specimens of their characteristic crest. As if they meant to teach 
the Bernese, while they gazed on the powerful build of Bruin, and 
heard, betimes, his angry growl, even in the midst of playful 
antics and rough, though amicable embraces, that they should be 
just as kindly one with another, but keep a dangerous amount of 
latent rude force behind, that would scare away bold presumptuous 
foes ! In 1798 the same all-appropriating French army which, as 
I have shown in my account of Venice in the volume already 
referred to, carried off the lion of St. Mark's, as well as the bronze 
horses in front of the old church, removed to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris the favourite bears of Berne. There, for a time, they 
became favourites too, — one of them, especially, Martin by name, 
being the grisly pet of that gay metropolis. But when the day of 
retribution came, and Elba, in 1814, foreshadowed faintly what St. 
Helena was really to beqpme, just as Italy got back her works of 
art, the capital of Switzerland welcomed her beloved bears again, 
and gave them more spacious, more comfortable, and better situated 
quarters than before. 

I was much interested in the spectacle which this bear-pit of 
Berne presented, when I reached it on that beautiful autumn after- 
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noon. It was, as I have said, exactly at the end of the bridge over 
the Aar. The wall that separated the traveller from it was quite 
low on the side that faced the road, so that I could lean over it 
easily and feast my eyes on the unusual sight ; but on the other 
side it was eight or ten feet deep, so that the savage animals could 
not reach me. Two or three trees (their branches, however, stripped 
by Bruin of all twigs and leaves) stood in the centre of the square, 
and afforded the present generation of bears scope for their favourite 
exercise of climbing, as well as for their rude gambols and mock 
quarrels. At times, indeed, one would have thought that these 
quarrels were serious, and that the angry animals would have torn 
one another to pieces in their terrifying frays ; but it turned out at 
last that their hugs were those of love, and their growlings those of 
good nature, even as I have seen the women of a Mohammedan 
village suddenly subside from scolds into smiles, or irate lawyers 
who had frowned at one another in the Parliament House of Edin- 
burgh, retire laughingly, arm in arm, as if in firmest friendship, 
through Parliament Square ! There were several young cubs, 
whom their mothers and fathers were evidently teaching to climb, 
and leap, and fight ; and it was quite plain (to borrow a proverb 
from the inmates of the roost and apply it to those of the pit), that 
"as the old bears hugged and roared, the young bears leanied.^' 

"When I had seen enough of the quadrupeds, I betook me to the 
bridge, and gazed for some time on the rapid waters of the Aar far 
below. The stream was as broad as that of the Clyde at Broomie- 
law Bridge, but as to its colour, it was beautifully blue — almost as 
blue as I afterwards found the Ehone to be when it issues from the 
Lake of Geneva. It owed both its swiftness and its hue to the melting 
of the snow on the Bernese Alps, under the fervency of the sun's 
unclouded rays. And besides being beautiful, the river was 
useful ; for little riUs seemed here and there to be drawn off from 
it, by which sundry manufactures in Berne were supplied with a 
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valuable water-power. I understaud that the citizens amuse them- 
selves both with rowing boats and yachts, which look well of a 
summer evening, as they glide swiftly beneath the lofty bridge. 

But now I was anxiously examining my watch, for I was deter- 
mined to be back again at the old Clock-Tower before the stroke of 
five, that I might see once more its marvellous horological auto- 
mata. Not knowing exactly where to look for the strange proces- 
sion, I had not noticed the cock at the preceding hour, in time to 
listen for his crowing; but now I both saw him and heard him 
too ! And I am not ashamed to say that I laughed outright upon 
the street, so pleased was I and tickled by the whole performance, 
even as a child is pleased by the sound of his trumpet or the gyra- 
tions of his toy. Indeed, the machine did its duty so well that I 
feel disposed to apostrophize it in these simple lines : — 

Crow on, thou wondrous bird of Berne ! 
And let all those that hear thee learn, 

Betimes, to watch and pray, 
Lest Satan come in evil hour, 
And by his soul-seducing power 

Chai-m aU their faith away. 

March on, ye shaggy bears of Berne ! 
And let all those that see you learn 

How fearful are the foes 
That he in wait to seize men's souls, 
And dash them, like a ship on shoals, 

Amid Remorse's woes. 

Nod on, thou puppet King of Berne ! 
And let the Kings of Europe learn 

Humility from thee — 
How transitory is their sway ; 
How quickly they shall pass away, 

Ajid death's corruption see. 

Great Britain look to little Berne ! 
And from her ancient Clock-Tower learn 
To love and do the right ; 
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For He that is the God of Time, 
Bemoves the land made rich by crime. 
Even as a watch by night. 

Dear readers all, remember Berne ! 
At every New Year season learn 

The sovereignty of Time : 
Yea, every hour ye hear the clock. 
List ye the Spirit's gracious knock 

In each resounding chime. 

I now continued my walk to the very top of the main street, near 
the spot at which the railway station is situated, and where I had 
landed a few hours before. My object was to visit the new Federal 
Council Hall, or Swiss House of Parliament (Bundes-Eathhaus), 
which was finished only in 1857. It is without doubt the finest build- 
ing in Berne. Besides containing the great halls of deliberation, all 
the State officials of the Eepublic have their separate chambers in 
it for the business of their respective departments. The largest 
hall is that which is occupied by the Deputies of the Cantons, who, 
forty-four in number, deliberate there on the affairs of the EepubUc. 
They generally meet in the month of July, and all their meetings 
are open to the pubhc. This hall, through which an attendant 
conducted me, although, of course, neither so spacious nor so grand 
as our Parliament Hall at St. Stephen's, was neither too large nor 
. too small — ^neither too grand nor too plain, but seemed to me to be 
in capital taste, considering the size, the resources, and form of 
government in the State. The chairs of the members rose amphi- 
theatrically from the front of the president's chair ; and although 
they, as well as the hall itseK, were empty at the time of my visit, 
fancy easily filled them with earnest and honest men, and conjured 
up soul-inspiring scenes of honourable rivalry and patriotic debate. 

The higher coimcil, called National-rath, meets in a smaller, 
though perhaps more elegant, hall than the General Diet. It looked 
as if, like our own House of Lords, though possessed of more dignity. 
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it did less duty than its plainer but more important neighbour. I 
may mention here that till 1848 the seat of government alternated 
between Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne — ^the governing Canton for the 
year being called Vorort. It is not difl&cult to see that this system 
must have had its inconveniences, however flattering it may have 
been to the vanity of these little temporary capitals ; nor is it won- 
derful that Berne was at length selected, at the date just mentioned, 
both on account of its importance and central position, as the 
permanent metropolis of the Eepublic. 

"When I had finished my inspection of these State apartments, I 
was struck with the appearance of a large public building in their 
inmiediate neighbourhood. Entering a roomy quadrangle, I was 
told that all the buildings that ran round and round the court-yard 
were tenanted by the poor. It was the poorhouse of Berne, So that 
the bear of Switzerland has in its heart not a little of the gentleness 
of the lamb ! It was not till I came out to the street again that 
I noticed the Latin inscription on the front of the building — Chiisto 
in pauperUncs ; that is, " To Christ in the persons of his poor ! " 
Beautiful and expressive motto ! Would that all poor-law guar- 
dians and poor-law boards recognised them ! for, if they did, their 
administration would offctimes be more impartial, long-suffering, 
and kind. But let all who name the name of Christ remember 
the words, and ever see in the poor, and especially in the pious poor, 
the Saviour's representatives — ^his brethren and sisters, with whom 
he identifies himself and makes common cause — so much so that 
the benefits conferred on them are regarded and reckoned as having 
been really conferred on him. A good nscription this for every 
offertory-box for poorer brethren that circulates at the table of the 
Lord — Christo in pauperibus ; " To Christ in his poor." 

Near the poor-house, there was a large square, like a public 
market, the end of which overhung the Eiver Aar, as it swept 
round the west side of the town. I sat for some time on a seat 
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there, beneath a row of leafy trees, somewhat exhausted with my 
afternoon's peregrinations. 

I now went down the main street again, and turned off at a square 
which opened to the right hand, and to which I had not as yet 
paid any particular attention. This was Minster-Platz — that is, 
Cathedral Square or Platform. I had reserved my visit till this 
time, because the head waiter at the hotel had told me at dinner, 
that the great Organ in the Cathedral was played punctually every 
night at seven p.m., and that every traveller was expected to hear it. 
He had also obligingly given me a ticket of admission. And as the 
hour was now drawing near, I bent my steps thither in a hopeful 
frame of mind. I found the Cathedral to be a large and massive 
building, as seen from the outside. It was reared between 1421 
and 1467, and, of course, before the Canton had passed from Papal 
to Protestant domination. Its chief ornament is the great west 
portal, on which I noticed an admirable sculptured relief of the 
Last Judgment, flanked by figures of the wise and foolish virgins. 

I was much pleased with the great square, which extended from 
the Cathedral to the precipice overhanging the Aar — ^that roared 
and chafed, on its stony bed, a hundred feet below. It was 
completely covered with shady trees; while, at its southern end, 
important ofl&cial buildings appeared. I was proud to see that one 
of them belonged to the representative of her Britannic Majesty at 
Berne. I remembered, when I read its designation on the outside, 
that the present Sir Eobert Peel, when a young man, and during 
his father's Premiership in England, was ambassador or charge 
d'affaires there. 

In the centre of the square, a statue stands in honour of Duke 
Berchthold, the founder of the city. Near the railing that runs 
round the edge of the precipice, a tablet records the wonderful 
preservation of a life. In last century, the horse which a student 
rode, being terrified by the sport of some children, leapt over the 
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precipice, and landed on the stony street, a hundred feet below. 
The horse was, of course, killed; but the young man escaped with 
only a few bruises, and lived to be the venerable vicar of a rural 
parish. In the first volume of my Travels in the East (Sacred 
Scenes), I have described a somewhat similar feat at the Mosque of 
Cairo, on the occasion of a treacherous massacre of the Mamelukes. 

But I must now confess that I stood upon this picturesque 
platform with feelings of great disappointment. This was the 
much-lauded spot for obtaining a good view of the Bernese Alps. 
I had come about thirty miles nearer them, as the bird flies, than I 
had been in the morning, when I had seen them from the summit 
of Chaumont through their misty covering. And there they were, 
as dim and indistinct as ever ; indeed, hardly perceptible. More- 
over, I had been told that when once this mist gathered aroimd 
them, especially in autumn, it sometimes would hang obstinately 
there for weeks together ! And as I considered myself otherwise 
unfortunate at the time, I feared that this continued bad luck 
would only be another small item in the already heavy bill of my 
misfortunes. 

But there was no help for it; and, therefore, the disappointment 
was just to be borne, not with stoical indifference, but with Christian 
patience and resignation. And hark ! there is the organ beginning 
to sound in the Cathedral of Berne. 



i< 



Music hath charms to soothe the saddened breast." 



So I entered, and took my seat among the considerable conipany of 
travellers who were already there. 

On looking around me, I found that the church was large, but 
comparatively plain. That the Lutheran faith had been adopted 
by its owners, instead of that of the Vatican, was made manifest by 
the fact that the nave had been seated for the congregation. 
Among other interesting relics, a row of tablets ran roimd the walls. 
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recording the death of the Swiss officers and soldiers, who had 
fallen in fighting against the French in 1798. 

Without professing to he a connoisseur in musical art, I could 
easily ohserve, soon after entering, that the performance on the 
grand organ would afford a very superior entertainment. In the 
first place, the instrument itself was unmense, and was of a 
powerful, yet pleasing tone. Then the organist was most skilful, 
and played with exquisite taste. Besides, in the selection of his 
music, he was very felicitous. Like the gracious Provider at Cana, 
he kept his hest wine to the end. I forget now what were the 
previous pieces which he played ; hut his final effort (which 
surely was his masterpiece), a Thunderstoim on the AlpSf has heen 
indelihly impressed on my recollection. Putting on his "grand 
swell," he imitated the distant thunder-peals — ^now nearer — ^now 
more near — and now directly overhead. We seemed to hear not 
only the rattle of the hail, hut actually the fall of " the awful 
avalanche." And ever and anon there came in a sweet symphony, 
like the song of angels far, far ahove, — the interpretation of which 
to my entranced ear was this: "Although, ye mortals, there he 
trouhle down helow, there is a holy and imperturbable calm in 
heaven. *The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the multi- 
tude of isles be glad thereof.' " 

When I left the sacred edifice, I felt that my spirit was soothed 
and lifted above its previous depression by this appropriate- music, 
which had thus led me to remember that high above the commotions 
and disappointments of earth, a great Pacificator and Controller 
rules. But I did not know that Nature as well as Art had prepared 
consolation for me, in kind and wonderful coincidence. When I 
looked over to the verge of the platform, after reaching the open 
air, I saw groups' of people gazing intently at some apparently 
distant object. On joining them, what did I see? The Bernese 
Alps ! Their misty covering had vanished ! There they stood, for 
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the first time revealed to my delighted eyes; but throughout 
untold, uncounted ages they had lifted up these same bold and 
snow-covered peaks to the sky! " Wetterhom, Shreckhom, Finster- 
Aarhom, Eigher, Monch, Jungfrau," are the names of the six 
mountains which are visible from the Minster-Platz of Berne. 
From that spot they were still about thirty miles distant, due east; 
but they looked as if they might not be more than ten miles away. 
They are all about 13,000 feet high — ^the Finster-Aarhom being 
upwards of 14,000 feet, and, therefore, the highest of the range. Of 
course, that height in an European latitude, is far above the region of 
perpetual snow. how pure and peaceful did they stand, and away 
amid their rocky fastnesses, with their almost unapproachable 
elevations, apparently rebuking the strife and sins of a contentious 
and unholy world, and inviting us to draw nearer, and explore their 
awful solitudes ! Even as the organ had seemed to sound the name 
of God in my ears, methought I saw that sacred name written, as 
if in hoary hieroglyphics, on the distant virgin snow. And meanwhile, 
the Aar murmured at my feet, as if wishing to say — "These moun- 
tains are my cradle, yea, they are the mother of my stream; I'm 
glad you like them well." 

And again the Scripture returned with full force to my mind, as 
illustrated by this magnificent revelation — " Now we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face." I would yet see God and 
heaven as distinctly as I saw these mountains from which the veil 
had just been removed ; and would approach them, too, even as I 
intended to approach the mountains on the morrow. Nor did I 
think myself unwarranted to turn what I had seen into a parable 
and apply it to my own case (humble though I was), as if the 
Almighty had intended the apocalypse of these everlasting hills for 
my especial encouragement. I went back to my solitary room, along 
the streets of Berne, saying to myself — **Even as the mist was 
lifted from the Alps, and I who could not see them all day have 
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seen them in the evening, so * at evening-time there shall be light.' 
I shall yet see the gracious intention of all these troubles by which 
I have been environed, and shall be made to praise Him for the light 
of his countenance and the overflowing riches of his providential 
love." 

" God is his own interpreter, 
And he wiU make it plain." 
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CHAPTER X. 
I&ttnt t0 Intcrlafecn. 

Berne and the Beformation — ^Farel again — Present Ecclesiastical Condition of Switzer- 
land — ^Arrive at Thun — Its Market— Its Hotel— A Breakfast Party — ^The Burying 
Ground — The Lake of Thun— Its Mountains — Arrive at head of the Lake— 
Unterseen — Interlaken — Hotel Jungfrau — ^Walk to Lake Brienz — ^Rivera and 
Lakes of Switzerland — Convent of Interlaken— Sunday at Interlaken — A Short 
Unspoken Sermon. 

Before quitting Berne, it may be profitable to refer briefly to the 
share which, both as canton and capital, she was honoured to take 
in the great Protestant Beformation. 

When Zuingle at Zurich hoisted the banner of Beform, Haller in 
Berne, though less boldly, yet as true-heartedly, took the lead in 
the Protestant cause. We almost smile as we read how the trades 
of the city were divided in their religious belief: " Six of the city 
companies (the shoemakers, weavers, merchants, bakers, stone- 
masons, and carpenters) abolished in the churches and convents of 
their district all masses, anniversaries, advowsons, and prebends. 
Three others (the tanners, smiths, and tailors,) prepared to imitate 
them ; the seven remaining companies were undecided, except the 
butchers, who were enthusiastic for the Pope. Thus the majority 
of the citizens had embraced the gospel." . I have been much 
interested in turning recently over the charming pages of D'Aubigne, 
from whom I have just quoted, to find that a celebrated discussion, 
according to the fashion of the times, took place at Berne in the 
year 1628, when the powerful Zuingle came down to help the 
retiring Haller to do battle with the blustering champions of the 
Church of Bome. " On Sunday, the 19th of January, the day on 
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which the doctrine of the mass was attacked, Zuingle, desirous of 
acting on the people also, went into the pulpit, and, reciting the 
Apostles' Creed, made a pause after these words : '^ He ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.' ' These three articles,' said he, * are in contradiction to the 
mass.' All his hearers redouhled their attention; and a priest, 
clothed in his sacerdotal vestments, who was preparing to celebrate 
the holy sacrifice in one of the chapels, stopped in astonishment at 
Zuingle's words. Erect before the consecrated altar, on which lay 
the chalice and the body of the Saviour, with eyes fixed upon the 
reformer, whose words electrified the people — a prey to the most 
violent struggles, and beaten down by the weight of truth, the 
agitated priest resolved to give up everything for it. In the 
presence of the whole assembly, he stripped off his priestly orna- 
ments, and throwing them on the altar, he exclaimed: * Unless 
the mass reposes on a more solid foundation, I can celebrate it no 
longer ! ' The noise of this conversion, effected at the very foot of 
the altar, immediately spread through the city, and it was regarded 
as an important omen." (History of the Eeformation, vol. iv. p. 287.) 

When Zuingle came to the fatal resolution of unfurling the 
banners of war in behalf of the banner of reform, Berne, although 
at first disapproving of the measure, proved his chief ally in the 
unsuccessful conflict. When he had fallen on the bloody field of 
Cappel, so disheartened and grieved were the Bernese soldiers that 
they would fight no more. Whereupon "their captain, James 
May, indignant at the delays of his fellow-citizens, drew his sword, 
and, thrusting it into the folds of the Bernese banner, pricked the 
bear that was represented on it, and cried out in the presence of 
the whole army, * You knave, will you not show your claws ?' But 
the bear remained motionless " (p. 460). 

Having myself seen the bears of Berne (as described in last 

7 
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chapter), I have also been amused at the frequent references made 
by the Eeformers to this crest of the city, in the same strain as that 
just quoted. Thus Zuingle, writing to Haller in 1620, says : ** I 
am ready to die for Christ. Oh that your fierce bear-cubs would 
hear the doctrine of Jesus Christ — ^then would they grow tame. 
But you must undertake this duty with great gentleness, lest they 
should turn round furiously, and rend you in pieces." Again, when 
he is encouraging Hofen, another friend, to take full advantage of 
favourable indications, he writes: <<Your bears have again put 
forth their claws. Please God that they do not draw them back, 
until they have torn everything in pieces that opposes Jesus Christ." 
CEcolampadius had gained great fame at the conference at Baden 
in his debate with Dr Eck, the redoubtable champion of the Pope. 
Playfully punning on the word Baden, which means bath, that 
gentle reformer, who was, in truth, as his own name imports, a 
Ught of the house, thus refers to the approaching conference at Berne: 
** It was I who took the bath at Baden, and now it is Zuingle who 
should lead off the bear-dance at Berne." Again, when the Catholic 
cantons called in the aid of bloody Austria, Haller wrote : " Alas ! 
what can the bear, oppressed with sleep, oppose to so many and to 
such sturdy hunters? If Christ withdraw himself, we shall all 
perish." Thus, too, did the people of Basle chide tiieir own hesi- 
tation and delay, when compared with the promptitude of Berne : 
" The fierce bear has come out of his den. He is groping about for 
the rays of the sun ; and Basle, the city of learning — ^Basle, the 
adopted city of Erasmus and CEcolampadius, remains in darkness !" 
But the wittiest allusion of all is in a letter from Zuingle to Kolb, 
the senior pastor of Berne, which D'Aubigne, however, believes to 
be a Catholic forgery. He is represented as thus writing : " Health 
and blessing from God our Lord. Dear Francis, proceed gently in 
the affair ; at first throw the bear only one sour pear among many 
Bweet ones; then two, and afterwards three; and when he has 
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began to eat them, throw him more and more — sonr and sweet all 
together ; at last empty the sack entirely, hard and soft), sweet, sonr, 
and nnripe ; he will eat them all, and will no longer allow any to 
he taken away, or himself to be driven from them." After such a 
fashion did these belligerent ecclesiastics, upwards of three hundred 
years ago, take advantage of the very obvious metaphor afforded 
them by the name and crest of the city, which we have just been 
describing in this account of our Swiss peregrinations. 

Besides these references to the metropolis, may I be permitted to 
quote here also the theses which Farel the French Eeformer 
defended in disputation at Basle, soon after his arrival in Switzer- 
land ? I intended to have inserted them in my notice of his labours 
at Neufchatel, but omitted to do so. They show how God's Spirit 
teaches his evangelical truth to good men in all ages and lands : — 
" Christ has given us the most perfect rule of life ; no one has 
the right to take anything from it, or to add anything thereto. 

" To live according to any other precepts than those of Christ, 
leads directly to impiety. 

** The real ministry of priests is to attend to the ministering of 
the Word ; and for them there is no higher dignity. 

" To deprive the glad-tidings of Christ of their certainty, is to 
destroy them. 

" He who hopes to be justified by his own power, and by his own 
merits, and not by faith, sets himself up as God. 

" Jesus Christ, whom all things obey, is our pole-star, and the 
only star that we ought to follow." 

Every one who loves the gospel will ** set his seal " to these pro- 
positions, and declare them to be true. Untaught by Luther, 
unacquainted with Melancthon, this uncompromising Frenchman, 
who had been brought up among the mountains of Dauphiny, and 
had received his education at the University of Paris, but had like- 
wise graduated at the college of Calvary^ and bore tJie diploma of Pente- 
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a>$t. did thas clearlv de^e and noblv defend '*the £aith once 
delivered unto the saints." If all who can sign these articles, with 
unhesitating minds and loving hearts, belong to God's great Evan- 
gelical Alliance, I for one belong to it, as also do the people to 

whom I minister. 

I may take the opportunity of observing here that the inhabitants 

of Switzerland still remain divided into the two great religious sec- 
tions — Protestants and Catholics. And the geographical line can 
still be drawn between them, as it was drawn three hundred years 
ago, namely, that the more mountainous and less thickly populated 
cantons are Boman Catholic, while the more populous lowland 
cantons are Protestant. In some of these, of course, although the 
majority determines the form of the recognised religion, the 
minority is considerable and influential. According to the census 
of 1860, there were throughout the whole of Switzerland 1,476,982 
Protestants, 1,023,430 Catholics, and 4216 Jews. It wiU be at 
once apparent from this enumeration that the Diet at Berne must 
have a delicate and difficult duty to perform when called upon to 
legislate impartially for a population so diverse in politics, as well 
as in religion ; for while the Papal mountaineers are conservative 
and aristocratic, the Protestants of the plains are, in general, radical 
and democratic. Yet it speaks loudly in praise of the moderation 
and prudence of the Diet, that since 1830 (the year of final settle- 
ment), party contentions have been few, and have rarely come up 
to the surface, so as to attract the attention of Europe. Besides 
this, within the last ten years the electric telegraph has been 
established, and railways introduced ; the coinage has been iden- 
tified with that of France; tolls and luggage examinations have 
been abolished; while a large sum is devoted annually to the 
improvement of the roads. I may also add that, according to the 
report for 1850, 1,670,000 of the iohabitants spoke German, 474,000 
French, and 176,000 Italian dialects. 
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Awakening about five o'clock in the morning of the day after my 
arrival in Berne, I took an early walk to an eminence about two 
miles out of the town, from which, as I had been informed, the best 
view was to be had of the Alps that could be got in the neighbour- 
hood. I was happy to observe that their lofty snow-clad peaks (of 
which a greater number were visible than could be seen from the 
cathedral-square,) were still distinctly defined near the eastern verge 
of the horizon. 

I left Berne at 7 a.m. in the railway-train for Than, which stands 
at the extremity of the lake of the same name. The jommey occu- 
pied only an hour. Our course lay along the valley of the Aar all 
the way, although the river itself appeared only here and there. 
Eich pasture-lands opened out at every turn, with finely-situated 
villages, and gardened villas. Just before reaching Thun, we 
crossed the blue and rapid river by a fine bridge. 

Thun contains about four thousand inhabitants, and is situated 
on the Aar, about a mile below its emergence from the lake. As I 
was driven from the railway station to the river, I had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a very interesting sight. The weekly market 
was being held at that early hour, on that Saturday morning, in 
the principal square of the town, which was, indeed, literally 
crowded with the agiicultural population of the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The farmers stood in the streets chatting about crops and 
prices; while their smart and smiling wives and daughters were 
trying to dispose of fruit and butter, which were sheltered in little 
booths from the rays of the autumnal sun — more fervent there in 
the morning than it is with us at noon. <* How little," thought I 
(as our coachman slowly made his way through the dense crowd, 
the hum of whose conversation and laughter rose on either side), — 
** how little does one part of the world think, and how little does it 
know, of the way in which the other lives! These country 
people toil and struggle much in the same way as our rustics do at 
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home. This scene is very similar to what may be witnessed any 
market day in Scotland, — ^in Kelso or Berwick, Forfar or Dalkeith. 
The men and women before me have joys and sorrows, andmoye in 
spheres and circles, of their own. Although I do not know them, 
the great Father does. He loves them all, and desires the holiness 
and happiness of them all. And according as they use the measnie 
of light vouchsafed to them, his smile will, more or less, rest upon 
their souls." 

The inn to which I was taken was beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Aar, whose transparent waters flew swiffcly past. The 
steamboat pier was in front of the windows ; and the trim little 
vessel, evidently built for the lake, lay idly in the stream^ as a 
couple of hours would elapse before her advertised hour of departure. 

While I was breakfasting in the large public room of the hotel, 
my attention was attracted by a party of three individuals who were 
seated at a table at no great distance £rom me. The white neck- 
cloth proclaimed the young man to be a minister. I thought at 
first that the lady was his wife, for she seemed to be just about his 
age ; but as I met them afterwards in the course of my tour, my 
surmise became confirmed that she was rather the spouse 
of the grey-haired and elderly gentleman who then sat on her other 
side. Shall I tell my readers the fanciful theory I framed about 
them as they sat before me ? It may possibly amuse, if it does not 
edify. " That grave and venerable man," I said to myself, " has 
married this young wife. He is very likely a deacon of the dissent- 
ing church in England, of which this junior gentleman is minister; 
and he has taken the latter with him as a fellow-traveller. They 
seem to be very happy together at that breakfast-table. They 
are talking likely about home scenes and home friends — ^the mill- 
owner wondering how things will be getting on in his factory, and 
the young man hoping that * the supply * will get forward in due 
time on the morrow, and that there will be a good congregation I 
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And yet it is possible that a change may come^ notwithstanding all 
their present cordiality. That rich man has a good amount of self- 
wiU and self-assertion behind all these smiles and confidential 
anecdotes. If he does not get all his own way in a church, he will 
be a powerful opponent. I hope he would not cast up to that meek 
young man that he had franked his way through Switzerland ! And 
that fair young creature, I fear, might side with her lord and 
master, who has given her a fine house, a carriage, and obsequious 
attendants. She niay come one day to pass that young man in the 
street, as if she had never breakfasted with him tete a tete on the 
banks of the Aar ! For churches like inns see great changes ; and 
some people fiit about from minister to minister as restlessly as 
from mansion to mansion. Yet there is one Friend on high who 
never changes, and one love that never fails." Such were my 
thoughts as I looked upon the tea-enhvened trio. But I must con- 
fess that my contemplations would neither be just or complete if I 
did not admit that the changes of which I speak, are frequently as 
much the fault of the minister himself, as of his quondam friends. 

After breakfast, I went out to see the sights of Thun. Besides 
traversing on foot the streets through which I had just been driven, 
I ascended, by a flight of very steep stairs, to an old church (evi- 
dently the chief one of the place), from the cemetery attached to 
which a commanding view was to be had of the town, river, and 
neighbourhood. I spent about half-an-hour in reading the inscrip- 
tions on the moss-covered stones— ^yet, I must admit, with less 
emotion than one or two true mourners who had also wandered in, 
and who gazed with tearful eyes upon some of the more modem 
graves. I next walked up the banks of the Aar, and turned off at a 
point of which I had been advised at the hotel. Ascending the hill 
that rises behind the town, I made my way through dense forest- 
wood to a spot from which a splendid view could he had of the lake 
of Thun. Like our own Loch-Lomond, I found it encircled by 
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hills ; but these culminated at its head in the cloud-piercing and 
snow-crowned Alps. A summer-house had been built here, on 
whose benches weary travellers might rest ; and as I sat to take 
my breath for a while and enjoy the prospect, I noticed, with sur- 
prise, the names of travellers cut out in the wood, whom I had met 
in Syria, on the road between Baalbeo and Damascus i 

We started for Interlaken in the steamer about noon. The 
entrance into the lake, at the point where the pellucid Aar leaves it, 
was very fine indeed. It reminded me somewhat of Balloch on the 
Leven. The resemblance was increased by the fact that a large 
and striking Gothic castle had been recently built, just where the 
lake begins, by M. Eougemont of Paris, called the Castle of Schadau. 

The lake of Thun is ten miles long, and, I should say, from two 
to four broad. Besides being overlooked by the snowy Bernese Alps 
at its head, two commanding mountains rise abruptly from its 
southern shore, called Stockhom and Niesen. Anywhere else these 
peaks would be admired ^.s lofty ; but in the neighbourhood of the 
yet loftier Alps, they do not get justice, but shrink into compara- 
tive insignificance, although seven thousand feet high — even as 
sometimes men of considerable talent are cast into the shade by 
the proximity of other men of surpassing genius. The inferiority 
of these two mountains, which have been well styled " the advance 
guard of the Bernese Alps," was apparent from the fact that the 
suns of summer had completely stripped them of their wintry robe 
of snow. 

When we had advanced a mile or two into the lake, we made for 
the shore, and found a great reinforcement of travellers standing 
on a wooden jetty, and eagerly waiting our arrival. These tourists 
had just been landed there by the mid-day train from Berne, which, 
avoiding Thun, comes to an abrupt conclusion at that solitary spot. 
They were abnost all English ; and several recogmtions took place 
between the new comers and my fellow-voyagers from Thun. I 
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noticed particnlaxly that two young men, one of whom I afterwards 
found to be a clergyman of the Church of England, were both sur- 
prised and pleased to see a venerable vicar of their acquaintance, 
standing on that pier with his valise in his hand. They showed 
him great deference and respect during the rest of the day. The 
sight of these cordial greetings and happy rencontres made me feel 
more keenly the solitude and friendlessness of my pilgrimage. 

"When about two-thirds of our way had been traversed, on doub- 
ling a promontory called the Nase, we had a fine view of the Alpine 
heights, Eigher and Monch, with the Jungfrau to their right. Their 
snowy summits, when contrasted with the black peaks beside us, 
looked like venerable seniors on whose heads <<the almond tree 
flourished," beside less experienced and less matured young men. 
A strange fact is recorded concerning these mountains that over- 
hang the lake. In some of their caverns ice remains throughout 
the whole summer, and that not very far from the shore ! The 
explanation is that where there is no ventilation, warm air cannot 
expel cold air, which has greater density. Apt emblem of the 
cavernous heart of man, from which the warm air of the day of 
grace cannot drive away the chill of irregeneracy, when there is no 
free course in its dark depths for the wind of the Spirit ! 

A legend lingers at the head of the lake that St Beatus (the 
Blessed), a hermit from Britain, long ago abode in one of these 
caves. He is said to have been the first to convert that region to 
Christianity. A monster had dwelt in the cave before him ; but at 
the mere bidding of the hermit, he departed ! This representative 
and pioneer of Britain used to spread out his cloak upon the water, 
and sail on it to the other side ! Does not this old tale read as if it 
had been almost prophetic of the arrival of the blessed British of 
the present century in the land, who traverse the lake in such 
numbers in ships that need no sails, and eject the demon of poverty, 
without a word, by means of their silver and their gold ? 
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After a brief voyage of an hour and a quarter, we reached the 
upper end of the lake, and disembarked at Neuhaasy where we found 
a formidable array of omnibuses and smaller Yehides in attend- 
ance, whojse conductors at once entered into a brisk competition for 
travellers. Some preferred to perform the short journey of two 
miles on foot, while those who were encumbered with luggage, rode. 
We found that the Aar, which we had seen leaving the lake at 
Thun, entered it at Neuhaas. We drove along its banks all the 
way to Interlaken. Indeed, the Aar plays a very important part 
in this little valley, or, rather, inland isthmus ; for it flows through 
it due west, from lake Brienz to lake Thun — ^its little course of three 
miles being the chief feature of the scene. My readers will see 
here, also, the origin of the word Interlaken — the town between the 
lakes, as also of Unterseen (that is, between the seas), the name of 
the village we reached first after leaving Neuhaas. It contains 
about a thousand inhabitants ; and, although its houses are made of 
wood, many of them are two hundred years old, and are literally 
brown with age. 

Interlaken, which is about twice the size of Unterseen, consists 
principally of one long street. A bridge in the centre of it crosses 
a brawling mountain stream that rushes on to join the Aar. The 
majority of the houses are hotels or boarding-houses (Pensions) for 
strangers, all of them clean and tidy in appearance, and some of 
them spacious and splendid. That at which our omnibus stopped 
was, without doubt, a first-class establishment, and stood at the 
very outside of the town — ^indeed, quite in the country. It was 
called "Hotel et Pension Jungfrau." The name was happily 
chosen ; for ita front windows looked out upon that gigantic Alpine 
peak, which is made visible here by a chink or break in the minor 
range of mountains. The double designation implies that a 
traveller who puts up there may either be charged from day to day, 
according to the hotel scale, or, if he chooses to contract for a three 
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days or fiYe days' residence, or longer, he may be received as a 
boarder (en pension), at a cheaper rate. 

The dudng-table of this great hotel was quite a sight. Upwards 
of a hundred sat down together on that Satxirday afternoon. They 
were from all parts of Europe and the world. The family next 
yon spoke French ; that opposite you German ; while, on looking 
behind, the English accent was heard to fall from the lips of a 
happy household, whose communicative head will tell you, without 
being asked, that he has brought his wife and boys and girls from 
the dty of Gloucester to see the glories of Switzerland. 

Iq the afternoon, I took a walk to see the lake of Brienz, and the 
emergence of the Aar from its beautiful waters. I had an oppor- 
tonity, soon after leaving the hotel, of observing the richness of 
the meadow land through which this remarkable stream flows, as 
its course lay quite near the highway. Then, by a very peculiar 
bridge indeed — ^namely, one which was roofed over like the Rialto 
at Venice, only not with stone, but wooden-work, if I remember 
aright — ^I passed to the other side. After crossing, the* highway did 
not keep close to the river's edge, but, gradually leaving it, led me 
to the summit of an eminence, from which I could see the resplen- 
dent e^anse of the lake of Brienz, with the outlet of the Aar to 
the light. The lake is eight miles long, and, like its near neigh- 
bours, is traversed by a steamboat three times a-day; for the 
beauties of Lucerne and Zug lie beyond, and multitudes of tourists 
pass, every season, through these enchanting regions. 

A paragraph may not be inappropriate here concerning the lakes 
and rivers of Switzerland ; for the country is as wondrous in her 
waters as in her mountains. The Ehine and Ehone, which flow along 
her northern and southern sides, as well as the Aar, which rushes 
through her centre, all rise near Mount St Gothard, a little beyond 
the Bernese Alps. Then, like the Jordan, which feeds both Merom 
and Gennesaret, these three rivers widen out, here and there, 
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into great lakes. Thus the Lake of Constance is on the Ehine, and 
the Lake of Geneva on the Ehone ; while the Aar, at the point 
which I am just describing, flows through Lake Brienz, and, after 
a rest, or, if my reader prefer the word, a race, of only three miles, 
flows through Lake Thun. Nor is this all; for the Dimmat, a 
tributary of the Aar on the East, is fed by, or feeds, Lakes Zug, 
Zurich, and Lucerne ; while the Thiele, a western tributary, is 
suppHed from the three lakes I have noticed in a previous chapter— 
Neufchatel, Bienne, and Morat. Thus the Aar may be said to drain 
ofl all the superfluous waters of central Switzerland. The like 
remarkable features occur in the respective courses of the Tidno 
and the Mincio, which rise in the same Alpine range, and flow 
southwards into Italy. They widen out — the one into Lake 
Maggiore, and the other into Lake Garda. It looks as if the 
rivers were, for the most part, the parents of the lakes. On reaching 
the great basins, already formed for them, either naturally, or by 
pre- Adamite convulsions, they first filled them to overflowing, and 
then, at the other end, kept on their persevering ways. 

Let me add the analogical remark, by way of spiritual application^ 
that these rivers, thus rising in the Alps and flowing onward in 
different directions to bless and fertilise Europe, resemble some- 
what the numerous streams of salvation which can be all traced to 
their fountain-head in Calvary. They have sped from that central 
hill to the east and west — to the north and south, " compassing the 
land" of the Gentiles;" for the river of life has been "parted" 
like Eden's of old, and Paradise hath already been partially 
restored by the beneficent tides. Here and there the rivers have 
opened out into immense lakes of Christian influence, as in the 
lands of the Eeformation — ^in Great Britain and America. And 
may the healing waters rise everywhere ** to the ankles " — " to the 
knees " — and " to the swimming-point " — 
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'* Till, like a sea of glory, 
They spread from pole to pole ! " 

During this walk, I was amused by hearing the conversation of two 
German ladies and a gentleman of the same country, who happened 
to be behind me. They were talking in a very animated manner, 
and seemed to be joyous and merry. In all likelihood it was but 
'* the old, old story " over again, which loosens the tongue in all 
languages, and flushes the cheek in all lands. But what struck me 
was what I conceived to be the roughness of their jaw-breaking 
words, and their apparent unsuitableness for a fair lady's lips. 
Their '* Yaw, yaw," seemed to me far less musical than our " Yes, 
yes;" but I must not forget that they would very likely have 
formed the same opinion of my mother tongue. "What a fortunate 
thing it is that we all like our own kinsfolk, our own country, and 
our own vernacular best ! 

Interlaken is mentioned in the ** History of the Eeformation." 
The Catholic and Protestant forces once met in her level isthmus. 
" Uniting at Hasli with the men of Brienz, the little army crossed 
the lake, passed under the cascades of Giesbach, and arrived at 
Unterseen, thirteen hundred strong, and ready to march on Berne 
to re-establish the Pope, the idols, and the mass in that rebellious 
city." But Berne roused herself from lethargy — ^her citizens beat 
to arms — ^the old banner with the bear was unfurled, and the dis- 
heartened mountaineers fell back from Thun, first upon ** the con- 
vent of Interlaken," and then upon their own homes among the 
crags, "distressed by the rain that fell incessantly." Tradition 
identifies the site of the present " Hotel of Interlaken " with that 
of the convent of other times. 

Next day beiug Sabbath, I attended divine service in the English 
Church. I was astonished to see so large a congregation at the 
morning service. The place of meeting was literally crowded. Five 
or six hundred seemed to be present — ^the greater number fashion- 
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ably and even splendidly attired. Without doubt the solemn litany 
of their native land would put them in mind of friends and scenes 
far away. The minister who preached seemed to be a tourist, 
who had either offered, or been asked, to give a discourse, en passant. 
He did not appear to be faniiliar with his crumpled manuscript ; for 
at one place (when turning over a page) he got confused, and was 
unable to proceed for a minute or two. I was amused at the e^^s- 
sion of a very grand-looking gentleman's countenance, who was 
sitting near me, when the awkward pause occurred. He opened 
his eyes very wide; then his face grew very red; and then he looked 
hard at me, to see if I sympathised with his surprise and indig- 
nation. The look seemed to say, " The fellow! What right has he 
to go up there if he does not know what to say ? If any of my 
clerks or servants did his work as badly, I would soon turn him 
about his business !" 

On the way to and from church, I noticed groups of the villagers 
hanging idly about their doors and the comers of the streets. They 
seemed to be in the habit of attending no place of worship. Scot- 
tish peasantry of the same class would have been going up to '* the 
house of the Lord ; " and it struck me that the Swiss would be 
much the better of taking a leaf out of the book of the Scotch in 
that respect. During the interval of worship, I retired to my 
sleeping apartment, as I had found no congenial companion among 
the numerous visitors. This room was in a detached building of 
wood-— quite affcer the Swiss fashion — ^that extended behind the 
hotel. I could see from my window " the river rolling rapidly," as 
well as a great mountain which rose up immediately on its other 
side. I enjoyed, all day, the frequent view of the lofty Jungfrau 
that looked down upon the village. It seemed to throw around 
Interlaken, that lay at its feet, a kind of holy and heavenly defence. 

In the evening, there was a smaller assembly at church ; but we 
a better sermon. The preacher was the clergyman who had 
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been appointed to ofiBioiate regularly for that season at the place. 
I may here observe that a very useful society keeps up chaplains at 
such continental stations all over Europe. They perform their 
ministries in a land of circuit, being shifted, like Wesleyans, from 
town to town. I met some travellers, a few days afterwards, who 
had heard this gentleman preach, some time before, at Chamouni, 
near Mont Blanc. 

He seemed to be a good man, and delivered a very interesting 
and well illustrated discourse £rom these words : <* The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree; he shall grow like a cedar in 
Jjebanon '* (Ps. xcii. 12). He spoke like one who had been mel- 
lowed by affliction. The only fault that I had to And with his 
address was that the points of resemblance between these two trees 
and the Christian, on which he enlarged, were too minute and 
recondite. Only a naturalist, and he a very skilled one, could have 
been expected to verify and appreciate the elaborate analogies 
which he instituted. Still, I must confess that I retired from the 
service profited and pleased. 

I remembered the heads of the sermon for a long time ; but I am 
sorry that they have now vanished from my recollection. In lieu 
of them, let me preach a little discourse to my reader suggested by 
the scene, as, in imagination, he accompanies me, in the cool of 
that August evening, along the banks of the Aar, on my way back 
to the Hotel Jungfrau: — The river before us is between two seas. 
Lake Brienz lies at its one end, and Lake Thun at the other. So 
Time is a stream that might appropriately be called Unterseen or 
Interlakeuy since it flows between the ocean of a past Eternity on the 
one hand, and a coming Eternity (to speak popularly) on the other. 
It is a broad stream ; for millions float freely on its surface, and, 
though they jostle one another at times, there is room enough for 
all. But it is a very rapid stream. The years spent in sailing 
down its course seem "few and evil." They pass like "swift 
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ships," and like '' a tale that is told.'' And there are rocks in the 
river — ^rapids — cascades — ^like the falls of the Rhine at ShafiEhansen, 
or the cataracts of the Nile. We need a Pilot. One is ready. Let 
us only trast him, and dismiss every fear. He guides the con- 
fiding spirit past all jagged honlders and jntting barriers. Happy 
they who, while He holds the helm, enter npon the splendid sea of 
Immortality ! Even as Livingstone and his companions, when they 
first sailed by the river Shire into the broad expanse of the African 
Lake Nyassa, which the eye of civilised man had never beheld 
before, wondered much at its width, and the teeming tribes, not 
ignorant of arts and manufactures, who were dwelling on its banks; 
so shall dying believers both admire and adore, as they pass from 
the narrow banks of the rushing river of Time into the broad bosom 
of that celestial ocean which has no outlet and no end, and where 
they shall meet again and hail with heart-felt delight the Mends 
both good and true, who have glided before them to the sea beyond 
the river. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Change of Plans — Start for the Jungfrau — The Castle of Unspunnen— Goitre and 
Cretinism — The Swiss Horn — Lauterbrunnen — Ascent of the Wengem Alp — 
The Musical Performer discovered — ^View of the Jungfrau— Hear the Avalancnes 
— ^Practical Beflections. 

If I had not been unwilling to impart a gloomy colouring to my 
last chapter, I might have mentioned that the uneasiness and 
mental depression to which I have more than once referred through- 
out these notes of travel, came to a height, or rather descended to 
its profoundest depth, during the Sabbath which I spent at sunny 
Interlaken. As I have already explained, I had started off from 
France into Switzerland without the knowledge, and of course 
without the consent, of either my family or my church, who had 
both been put to much grief and annoyance already by the illness 
which compelled me to desist from my beloved labours. I had 
flattered myseK that I would be quite happy amid the mountains 
and lakes of Switzerland, and even draw consolation and peace 
from its glorious scenery ; but I was just about as bad between the 
lakes as Jonah was between the sea-billows. Indeed, I was worse 
off than the fugitive prophet; for he slept soundly on the hard 
boards of the ship, whereas I could sleep little, either by night or by 
day, on the softest down. If, from my limited experience, I may 
take the Hberty of offering an advice to intending travellers, I 
would say, " Never start without a furlough or without a friend." 

As I was reclining on my couch between sermons, a new thought 
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snddenly darted into my mind, which was welcomed as soon as 
conceived — ^namely, that I should turn my face homeward on the 
morrow. Immediately a great peace and gladness came over my 
spirit, which confirmed me in my resolution to act out the newly 
entertained idea. Therefore, after coming hack from the evening 
service, I sought out the landlord of the hotel Jungfrau in his own 
little room, and told him that I had heen in poor health, and that, 
feeling lonely and ill at ease, I had determined to return to Scot- 
land. ** But surely," he replied, " when you are so near the Alps 
you will not go home without spending one day, at any rate, amid 
their scenery. I will tell you what to do. Go to-morrow to the 
top of the Wengem Alp, from which you will see the Jungfrau 
quite near at hand, and hear the fall of its avalanches. I will send 
a man and a conveyance with you. The day's journey will give yon a 
good idea of the whole route among the glaciers. You will be baok 
at night, and may start for Geneva next morning." This advice 
was given with an air of such disinterested desire for my gratifiea- 
tion and of regret that I should miss the memorable sight, that I 
at once gave in, and have never since regretted the surrender. 

Next morning, then, found me, about 8 a.m., in a little four-wheeled 
gig, drawn by a horse which of course was no company, and 
driven by a young Interlaken guide, who was as little, in as far as 
conversation was concerned, because he could speak nothing but 
German — a language which, I must again confess, that I do not 
understand. Yet a rational fellow-creature may be a companion to 
some extent, even although the curse of Babel works this sad con- 
fusion of tongues; for there is a language of smiles, shrugs and 
digital demonstrations, which neither horse, dog, nor parrot can 
attempt or appreciate. 

Our road lay first along^a level tract of meadow land, ending in 
the bold and commanding site of the mined castle of Unspunnen. 
Great wrestling matches, and other games for the trial of strength. 
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^are periodically held in the meadow, and are connected with the 
castle by an old tradition, or rather tale, which seems to have been 
quite true. A young knight of Berne had loved Ida, the beautiful 
daughter of the Lord of the castle, and, because his suit was not 
smiled upon by her father, had carried off his prize, like Paris, 
clandestinely. Then for years a sanguinary war, like that of Troy, 
raged between the powerful Lord of Unspunnen and the House of 
Zahringen. But at lei^h, grieved at the distress he had caused, 
the knight one day presented himseK unarmed in the castle, bring- 
i;^ with him his eldest boy, in whose noble features the stem 
inight could see the lovely lineaments of his own Ida's face. The 
bold step was successful. The fatherly emotions prevailed over the 
warlike; for the Baron feU upon his handsome son-in-law*s breast 
and wept, and almost smothered his wondering little grandson with 
kisses. "Let this day be for ever celebrated among us" — ^were 
among the first words uttered by the Lord of Unspunnen ; and that 
afternoon the games began which are held annually still. They 
had indeed fallen into disuse in the last century, but in 1805 they 
were revived, and still continue to be held. 

I said this was not a mere tradition, but a true tale. How do I 
know? The commemorative games prove it. And how do I know 
Christianity's tale to be true — ^the wondrous story that the Son of 
the Divine Father's love, led back to him trembling Humanity, in 
.whom remains of his own image could still be seen ? Among other 
evidences, by this — the commemorative rite of the Lord's Supper, which 
can be traced back to the first ^enturv of the Christian era. Let 
my sceptical reader candidly peruse "LesUe's Short and Easy 
.Method with the Deists," and he will be convinced. I may remark, 
in passing, that Byron is supposed to have had this wild castle of 
Unspunnen in his eye, when he composed his weird tragedy of 
Man&ed. And, in truth, standing as it does at the entrance of a 
deep, dark valley, and with the glorious Alpine range in view, it 
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seems a fitting residence for the restless, mysterious hero of so 
dread a drama. 

As we entered the valley I noticed, both on the highway and 
sitting before the rustic wooden chalets or cottages, which were 
perched on the sloping base of the hiU, several affecting specimens 
of the two sad diseases which are at once the scourge and the draw- 
back of Switzerland — ^I mean goitre and cretinism, " Goitre is a 
swelling in the front of the neck (of the thyroid gland, or the parts 
adjoining), which increases with the growth of the individual, until, 
in some cases, it attains an enormous size, and becomes ' a hideous 
waUet of flesh,* to use the words of Shakspere, hanging pendulous 
down to the breast. Cretinism, which occurs in the same localities 
as goitre, and evidently arises from the same cause, whatever it 
may be, is a more serious malady, inasmuch as it affects the mind. 
The cretin is an idiot — a melancholy spectacle — a creature who 
may almost be said to rank a step below a human being. There is 
a vacancy in his countenance; his head is disproportionately large; 
his limbs are stunted or crippled ; he cannot articulate his words 
with distinctness; and there is scarcely any work which he is 
capable of executing." 

I fuUy agree with the author of the guide-book from which I have 
quoted, when he says that the idiotic, large-headed cretin is more 
to be pitied than the large-necked victim of goitre. I came to that 
conclusion as the sad samples of both diseases ran after my convey- 
ance, begging for alms. Various speculations have been broached 
as to the origin of the twin maladies. Some have laid them at the 
door of the snow-water which the people drink, — others at that of the 
heavy burdens which they carry on their heads ; but Sir Astley 
Cooper, who visited Switzerland in 1834, seems to have hit upon 
the real solution of the mystery, when he ascribed them to a want 
of due circulation of air in the bottom of these low, moist valleys, 
jn which the exhalations and fogs that rise from stagnant waters 
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having no outlet, linger around the base of the beautiful hills — the 
unseen but insidious foe of the unthinking inhabitants. What a 
blessing, thought I (as I rode along, and let my readers join me in 
my gratitude), that none of my children labour under such distress- 
ing visitations ! Yet these boys and girls, I further mused, seem 
quite happy, and their parents have become accustomed to their 
deformity. Wonderful creatures that we are — ^we can become 
accustomed to almost anything! But there "is trouble every- 
where." If there be fevers in Italy and goitre in Switzerland, con- 
sumption is the scourge of Scotland; and by these characteristic 
maladies, that cling to the most beautiful of lands, it seems to be 
the intention of the Divine Spirit to lift man's heart above this dis- 
satisfying scene, and fix it upon the land of purity and peace, 
where the inhabitant shall never say, I am sinful, or I am sick. 

As we entered the valley of Lauterbrunnen we found that our 
road (very like one of the Highland highways) lay along the banks 
of the river Lutchine, whose impetuous stream we met in full flood, 
on its way to lose itseK in Lake Brienz. When we had advanced a 
mile or two, we found that the valley, which was as gloomy and 
almost as narrow as Glencoe, divided itself into two, and that the 
river did the same. The left branch, above the point of separation, 
was called the valley of Grindelwald, and the stream the Black 
Lutchine ; while the right branch, along which my charioteer held 
his way, retained the name of Lauterbrunnen. Its stream, how- 
ever, was called the White Lutchine, and for a very good reason — 
namely, that its waters were nearly as white as milk; for the newly 
melted snow of the Oberland was flowing down its rocky bed. 

As we continued our drive, the lofty snow-covered Jungfrau came 
in sight, as weU as the humbler ridge of the Wengem Alp, up 
whose sides we were that forenoon to climb, that we might have a 
near view of its majestic and super-eminent neighbour. It was at 
this point that I heard for the flrst time a sound that thrilled me^ 
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and iilled me with most pleasant sensations — I refer to the Swiss 
horn among the mountains ! I could not see the musical moun- 
taineer whose performance delighted me so much. He seemed to 
be far away; but the clear, mellow tones of his instrument bounded 
from crag to crag, and appeared to wake up both mountain 
and valley into one grand oratorio of praise and gladness. I 
accepted the invisible " voluntary" as my welcome to the Jungfrau; 
and often since has fancy recalled the unexpected melody, and the 
elevation and tranquillity of mind which it induced. For it seemed 
to say — " Here we have peace, withdrawn from the world and its 
vain disputes. Amid his glorious works we never can forget God's 
presence; and we invite you also to rapt meditations, within sight 
of these awful mountains, even as if you had come to a sacred shrine." 

The village of Lauterbrunnen now became visible, its straggling 
chalets being built on either side of the brawling torrent. Its 
lonesome situation is not unlike that of Castletown-Braemar. 
The name means, " nothing but fountains," and has been given to 
the place in honour of the Httle cascades (above thirty in number) 
which fall sheer over the precipices around the valley — a distance 
of several hundreds of feet. Of these the most remarkable is the 
waterfall of the Staubbach, a description of which I must defer for 
a little, as I did not visit it till I had descended from the hill. 

If I were a native of Lauterbrunnen I would be disposed to pro- 
test against the name of my birth-place. I would be inclined to 
say, in honest indignation — 

"What! * Nothing but fountains !' 
Don't you see there are mountains? — 
The river's white waters — 
The hamlet's dear daughters — 
The ice and the snow — 
The deer and the roe ; 
And, more than all, see, 
You have passed over meT 

Yes; but we must all be contented to be passed over in the crowd. 
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And there is only one way of escape from that oblivion which falls 
sooner or later upon the mass of mankind. Let us become 
fountains of blessing to our friends, neighbours, and contemporaries, 
so that when at last the fiat goes forth, " Nothing hut fountains 
endureth,'' we may be numbered among those who, fed from a super- 
nal source, have fertilised the world, and left it better than we 
found it. This is the lesson taught us by Lauterbrunnen as we 
halt in its quiet street for a minute or two. 

"When we came to the great hotel, which is the chief building in 
the place, my Swiss Jehu immediately proceeded to discharge the 
duty devolving upon him — ^namely, to change the horse from a 
beast of draught into a beast of burden. This might seem to the 
uninitiated to be a work that required superhuman, creative power ; 
but it was as easUy accomplished by the driver as the marvel was by 
that minister who, in order to get a crowd to hear him, advertised 
that he would change a pair of boots into a pair of shoes in the 
pulpit, at the close of his discourse, — ^which he did, in a trice, 
before the gaziag multitude, by simply cutting off the tops with a 
sharp knife! In this case the feat was as dexterously performed. 
The little car was left in the court-yard; and a saddle, which we 
had brought with us from Interlaken, was put upon Bucephalus's 
willing back. I could not wonder much at the animal's metamor- 
phosis as I mounted aloft, having been myself often subjected, in 
the course of my own work, to a similar change of duty and posi- 
tion ; for there are some people who think for themselves, and who 
only need to be drawn ; while there are others who leave all the 
thinking to the minister, and actually need to be carried up every 
hill of difficulty. 

We crossed the Liitchine by a good stone bridge, and began at 
once our diligent ascent of the Wengern or Lesser Sheideck, as it is 
also called. It was now between 10 and 11 a.m., and there was no 
time to lose, as an hour or two was generally set apart for rest, 
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refreshment, and reflection on the top. My attendant had been 
transformed by the Genius of Lauterbrunnen, as well as the quad- 
ruped I bestrode ; for whereas he had been my coachman before, he 
was more literally my footman now, and walked patiently at my 
side, aiding his pedestrian progress by using the alpenstock, that is, 
the long staff with an iron prong at the end, which seems to be 
peculiar to these continental mountains. Our path at first was very 
steep and precipitous, and would indeed have been altogether im- 
practicable, at least for equestrian ascent, had not zigzag windings 
been kindly cut out, which, although they made the journey longer, 
made it at least possible, — a sine qua non for a journey, as every one 
will admit. When we had held on for an hour after this fashion, 
we found that we had reached the summit of the ridge which sepa- 
rates the vaUey of Lauterbrunnen from that of Grindelwald, and 
that our course afterwards would be along more level ground. I 
must confess that I felt quite ashamed, at the steepest part of the 
ascent, when I passed on horseback gentlemen, and especially 
ladies, who were toiling with difficult breathing and flushed cheek 
up the Alpine height. The three considerations which reconciled 
me to my inglorious ease were, that I was not strong, and such 
exertion had been forbidden me; that I was in a hurry, and 
required to come back that night ; and that they, in the long run, 
would have the best of it, since their rest would be sweeter at the 
top of the hiU, and they would be in finer trim for their dinner! 
Indeed the climbing of that hill is like life. Some are taking a 
short journey like mine ; while others hold out for the fourscore 
years. Some have hard work of it ; while others live luxuriantly, 
ride on fine horses, and have servants to wait upon them ! Yet all 
things are meted out to men with wondrous impartiality ; for the 
children of fortune are often ill at ease, — while the hardy sons of 
toil sleep soundly, and are frequently the most free from sorrow 
and from care. 
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When we had gained this more level path, we found out the 
secret of the Alpine music, to which we had been so liberally 
treated throughout the course of the morning .and the forenoon ; for 
the unseen soloist had been performing at intervals ever since he 
had entranced me at the entrance to the valley. At a favourable 
point of the road a man was stationed with one of the long Alpine 
horns, with which he was making both the Wengem and the welkin 
ring. I must confess that the romance, to some extent, was taken 
away from the performance when I observed that he expected to be 
paid for his pains, which were also our pleasures; but as penny-a- 
liners sometimes write good lines, there is no reason why penny-a- 
tuners should not also play good tunes. The fellow had chosen his 
position well — just where the traveller, having reached something 
like a table-land, begins to congratulate himself that the worst of 
his toil is over, and is therefore inclined to regard with satisfaction 
every thing and every body round about him. He had shown the 
same wisdom in selecting space as our street-musicians show in 
selecting time, who come beneath our windows and play when 
breakfast or dinner is over, and physical comfort is likely to induce 
that exuberant bonhomie which bestows both a smile and a shilling 
on the song. I was interested in the appearance of the great horn, 
which seemed to be six feet long, and had its end rested on the 
ground, while the musician required only to hold the upper orifice 
to his lips — -just as some of my readers may have seen a friend 
smoke so long a pipe that he could not support its whole weight in 
his hands ! The tube was itself made of simple wood, but had been 
carefully covered with strips of bark. The rude instrument does 
not indeed admit of much modulation of sound, but the few intona- 
tions which it is capable of producing are very melodious, especially 
when caught up and wafted from height to height by the resounding 
echoes. It is by this instrument that the celebrated Eanz de 
Vanches or cmv-caUs are uttered — ^the origin of the characteristic 
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airs of the various districts of Switzerland lying simply in the 
difference between the few customary notes by which the cow-herds 
snmmon the cattle home at eve. These horn-calls on the higher 
pastures serve a double purpose — ^namely, a return signal to the 
cattle and a vesper hymn to man ; for when the rude peasantry hear 
the clear shrill notes, uncovering their heads, they kneel on the 
grass and repeat their evening orisons. 

Looking behind us, we now saw the village of Lauterbrunnen far 
below; and its numerous fountains, which in the morning had 
poured over precipices above our heads, were now, precipices and 
all, far beneath our feet — even as educational acquirements^ which 
were far above the boy, are far below the man ; and as the attain- 
ments of our highest philosophers, which to us seem beyond our 
reach, in heaven shaU be far beneath our feet. We were still a 
long way from the end of our ascent ; for, during more than an 
hour, we traversed the meadow land which swept round the shoulder 
of the hill, and at length began to climb a precipitous path again, 
beyond which, as various signs indicated, we would be favoured 
with the complete apocalypse of the Jungfrau, and would reach our 
journey's end. At' this point, I passed the clergyman of the 
Church of England and his friend, with whom I had sailed up Lake 
Thun on Saturday, and with whom (a circumstance by the way 
which I omitted to record in last chapter) I had received the holy 
communion at Interlaken the day before from the hands of the 
officiating minister. He looked very unlike a clergyman at 1 p.m. 
on the Monday indeed. His black coat was hanging over his arm ; 
his vest was open ; his face was red like a moon, — as, with cap in 
hand, and bathed in perspiration, he struggled, in his shirt sleeves, 
to the summit of the hill. 
When that summit was reached, there was abundant reward in 
re for aU, whether on horse, or on foot. Travellers generally 
tbeir descriptions of the Falls of Niagara, or the Pyramids, 
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or any other wonder of the world, by confessing their inability to 
do the subject justice ; and I may as well admit here that I do not 
expect to convey to my readers a tithe of the impression which this 
granA spectacle produced upon my mind. We had reached a 
"height of 5860 feet above the sea level, and the Jungfrau peak of 
the Bernese Alps rose up before us to the height of thirteen 
thousand, six hundred, and seventy-one feet, being separated from 
us by a ravine only one mile in breadth, and yet so near to appear- 
ance, that it looked as if a gun-shot might strike its stony and 
snowy sides. I say " stony and snowy,'' because for some thousands 
of feet from the profound bottom of the ravine, the precipitous mass 
rose black, rocky, and grooved by the sheer descent of many an 
avalanche; while beyond a certain point — somewhat higher up than 
our level — ^the line of ice and snow began, culminating at the top 
in a pyramidal apex of most transcendent virgin purity. 

I rode for more than a mile along the ridge of the Wengem Alp, 
gazing across the ravine at this awful mountain, which had lifted 
up its snow-covered head towards the sky throughout untold ages, 
but had all along been known to Him who was " brought forth 
before the mountains were settled, and before the hills." I stopped 
before a little wooden hotel, where accommodation was promised to 
both man and beast. While my attendant led away my horse to 
the wooden stable behind, and mine host prepared my dinner in the 
simple chalet before, I went out to a bench which seemed to say 
** rest and be thankfur* to weary pilgrims, and indulged in solitary 
meditation as I gazed upon the magnificent spectacle. Jungfrau 
just means virgin; and the mountain was so named, either on 
account of the vfrgin purity of its snow (an expression I could not 
help using a little ago in describing my first impression of it), or 
because it was long supposed to be unapproachable by man. That 
distinction, however, it possesses no longer, inasmuch as its highest 
peak was reached first in 1811, and then in 1812, by the brothers 
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Meyer of Aarau. Six peasants from Grindelwald next stood on its 
summit in 1828; and lastly, in August, 1841, M. Agassiz of 
Neufchatel, accompanied by Professor Forbes of Edinburgh. 

As I sat gazing upon the grandeur of the mountain, it suggested 
to my mind the three abstract ideas of antiquity, vastness, and silence; 
and, strangely enough, their opposites too. The Jungfrau was 
ancient, yet modern withal ; for ^^ before the mountains were brought 
fonh, or even thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.*' It was vast, and yet 
little ; for " who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and loeighed the mountains in scales , 
and the hills in a balance? " It was silent. And here there seemed 
to be no opposite for a time. Oppressive, awful stillness reigned 
around. The contrast between the city's hum and the Alpine 
solitude was complete. But what loud report was that which sud- 
denly burst upon my ears ? Was there a park of artillery near, the 
whole of whose cannons had been fired at once, in honour of some 
great man's presence ? That could not be. Or was a thunderstorm 
brewing among the Alps ? Would I be able to say that I had seen 
and heard Lord Byron's sublime description realized ? — 

" From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the Hve thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud." 

That could not be, for the sky was as yet azure and serene. Whence 
thepL came the loud and far- echoing report ? On looking steadily at 
the Jungfrau, I noticed that a mass of ice had been loosened from 
its airy resting-place by the heat of the sun, and was making its 
way, in a series of fearful plunges, from crag to crag, to the bottom 
the yawning ravine. In fact, I had the privilege of beholding 
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what is called " a summer avalanclie." The avalanches of winter 
or early spring are, of course, much more stupendous things ; for 
then mighty masses of snow fall down from even the lesser hills 
upon the highways, and hury not only men and cattle, hut some- 
times whole villages in a chilly sepulchre. These summer and 
autumnal avalanches of Mont Blanc and the Bernese range, how- 
ever, are not to he much dreaded, since they roll only from the 
icy peaks of the highest mountains into uninhabited abysses. Still 
they are very impressive, and break in upon the wonted death-like 
stillness with strange and startling effect. Lord Byron says in his 
Swiss Journal (September, 1816), when giving an account of his 
visit to the very spot which I am describing — " Heard the avalanches 
falling every five minutes nearly." While I remained on the 
summit of the Wengem Alp, I had the same good fortune as his 
lordship ; for just about every five minutes (and I measured the 
intervals by my watch), the loud report came, followed by the sheer 
descent of the loosened ice. The people who were already dining 
in the chalet would rush out to see every fresh avalanche, when the 
five-minute-gun was fired on the mountain's hoary side, and then 
run back again to the dainty dishes, to feast their palates after 
having feasted their eyes. I noticed this remarkable fact about the 
successive explosions, that just as, if you are on the look-out, you 
can see the flash of a cannon some seconds before you hear the 
loud reverberating roar, so you could see the mass of ice break off 
the dizzy crag and begin its headlong descent, some seconds before 
the crash of its precipitation would reach the listening ear. One 
would not have thought that the slip of what seemed only a few 
feet or yards of ice, would have produced so resonant a report ; but 
it must be remembered that a ravine of a mile's breadth yawned 
between the spectator and the spectacle, and that literally whole 
tons of frozen snow were dislodged at the moment of the fall. 
Their descent was curious indeed. Soon after the first disintegra- 
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tion, what seemed to be a stream of white powder issued from one 
of the upper gullies into which it had been first of all poured. 
Then it would enter a lower fissure, and would for a time remain 
lost to both sight and sound. You begin fondly to hope, or 
perhaps to fear, that it has found a resting-place midway, and that 
the strange display is at an end ; but hope not, fear not, — ^for, like 
the ** rake's progress," that of the avalanche is downwards, ever 
downwards. See, yonder it issues from its invisible passage, a 
thousand feet farther down ; and, with a mad bound over the brink 
of the black precipice, like the suicide's dread leap, it plunges into 
the deep ravine. Nor l^as it hit the very bottom of the chasm ; for 
long after you think that you will hear it no more, a fresh rumbling 
breaks out near the bottom of the abyss, and on gazing far below, 
you see that same cataract of now ground and rounded ice, like a 
spirit determined to descend to the uttermost destruction, stUl 
pursuing its dire and downward career. 

I now found out the reason why the Lauterbrunnen branch of the 
Liitchine was so milk-white in its hue. The debris of these icy 
avalanches from the Jungfrau, melt in that dark ravine of 
Triimleten, and form a stream which joins the Liitchine a little 
above Lauterbrunnen. I should perhaps have mentioned that what 
seems from the Wengem to be mere snow-dust, really is made up 
of circular fragments of ice, usually one foot in diameter, though 
frequently two. 

As I must here lay down my pen for the present, I feel as if the 
illustration of a suicide, or a spirit bent upon ever-deepening 
degradation, which I have just employed, did not form a very 
felicitous close to this portion of my narrative. Let me, then, 
rather represent these avalanches as the mountain's paeans of praise 
in honour of the Creator. Of old a Virgin " brought forth a 
child." May not these reverberating peals that break betimes the 
awful stillness of the Jungfrau, be regarded as the Virgin mountain's 
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acclamations in honour of the Virgin Mother's child? At. every 
report of these glacier guns, she seems, to the ear of pious imagina- 
tion, to worship and "clap her hands to God." And shall my 
reader be dumb and imdevout ? Has the mountain praises to 
give, and has he none ? Does its ice melt, and does his heart 
remain hard and unsubdued ? Does its natural grandeur glorify 
God, and does his moral grandeur render Him no intelligent 
adoration ? Let him be wise in time ; for on the day of judgment 
the very echoes of the Alps may rise up to condemn him, inasmuch 
as her avalanches seemed to sound forth the honour of Jehovah, 
whereas his soul, though made in the ima^e of Gml, had strangely 
remained irreverent and dumb. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Byron's Man&ed — Dinner in the "Wooden Inn — Merry Neighbours — ^Walk to the 
Summit of the "Wengem — ^A Forest laid low — Distant View of the Glacier of 
Grindelwald — ^A Short Account of the Glaciers of Switzerland — Descent of the 
"Wengem — The "Waterfall of Staubbach — Lord Byron's allusion to it — ^A Wet 
Night — ^Reach Interlaken again. 

Let us still continue, my patient reader, our meditations on the 
summit of the Wengem Alp, as we gaze at the grandeur of the 
gigantic Jungfrau. 

No one who is tolerably familiar with the writings and the history 
of Lord Byron, could be a spectator of this impressive scene without 
remembering that erring, suffering, but brilliant and super-eminent 
genius. His dramatic poem, Manfred, which deserves to be put 
upon the same level with the Prometheus Vinctus of Eschylus and 
Goethe's Faustus, was suggested by his visit to this, the grandest 
of the Bernese Alps, in 1816, and was composed while the inspiration 
of the visit was still warm and powerful. It is quite plain that, as 
in Childe Harold and the Corsair, the unhappy poet is the hero of 
his own tragic tale, — only that in Manfred the superhuman element 
is introduced with singular boldness and success. Manfred, whose 
castle, as noticed in last chapter, is situated at the foot of the Alps, 
is haunted by remorse for some dark and unrevealed crime, which 
is in some way or other connected with the fate of his lost Astarte. 
Unable to obtain consolation from his fellow-men, he consults the 
spirits of the Universe ; but finding them unable to relieve him, 
courts oblivion of his woes by casting himself from the summit of 
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the Jiingfrau, — ^when he is saved by the interposition of a chamois- 
hunter. 

The second spirit whom he summoned to his aid (that, namely, 
of the mountains), sings a song which is appropriate to our position, 
in front of the snow-crowned peak — 

" Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 

The avalanche in his hand : 
But ere it fall, that thundering baU 

Must pause for my command. 
The glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day; 
But I am he who bids it pass. 

Or with its ice delay. 
I am the spirit of the place. 

Could make the mountain bow, 
And quiver to his cavemed base — 

And what with me wouldst thou?" 

There are frequent references also in Manfred to the Jungfrau 
itself, and especially to those grand phenomena which I attempted 
to describe in last chapter. Thus he represents his unhappy hero 
as saying, when meditating self-destruction — 

" Ye toppling crags of ice ! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o'erwhehning, come and crush me ! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath. 
Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass. 
And only fall on things that still would Hve." 

Wheii Goethe, after the publication of the poem, hinted that the 

noble writer had been indebted to his own Faustus for the leading 

ideas of Manfred, Byron wrote thus to his pubHsher from Venice : 

" As to the germs of it, they may be found in the Journal which I 

sent to Mrs Leigh before I left Switzerland. I have the whole scene 
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of Manfred before me, as if it was but yesterday, and could point 
it out, spot by spot, torrent and all." 

I hope that my reader does not think that I have lingered too long 
over this literary association of the place which I have reached in my 
wanderings. The scene of a great poem is to me more interesting 
than the scene of a great battle. My only regret is that in this 
case the poet, besides being distinguished by his genius, is not dis- 
tinguished by his goodness, but only by his sins and sorrows. 

When I had got enough of both rest and reflection, I left my 
wooden seat and entered the wooden chalet which served as an inn, 
on the summit of the Wengern Alp. I can testify that although 
the building was rude and unadorned, the culinary art was 
successfully practised in it, — its mysteries being performed in some 
invisible place in the neighbourhood. I was not a little amused by 
the conversation of a party of travellers who, during jny repast, 
reached the top of the hill and seated themselves beside me. I was 
not guilty of eavesdropping, for I could not help hearing their 
conversation. The three young ladies seemed to be sisters, who 
were travelling with their brother and uncle. I had passed them 
on the hill, toiling up the steep ascent, while I was at my ease on 
horseback. Now, however, they had the advantage of me ; for, 
exhausted by their exertions, their appetite was keen and clamant. 
The young gentleman, indeed, made no secret of his utter inanition, 
but kept calling loudly on mine host to expedite his preparations. 
His handsome sisters, however, tried to divert their own attention 
from so sordid a thing as the gratification of the palate, by keeping 
up a running fire of vivacious conversation. They were remarking 
very freely upon the weaknesses of a clergyman in England, whom, 
they alleged, they could not respect, and by whom they could not 
profit, as much as their uncle alleged he could do. "What is 
wrong with him ?" rejoined the latter. But though pressed again 
and again to reveal the peccadillo, the fair critics persistently declined. 
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At length the frankest and most outspoken of the trio, when still 
vehemently urged to tell the secret, broke silence and said, ** Well, 
I will tell you; — ^we don't like him for this — he kisses us so!'' Then 
the three beauties set off in such a fit of uncontrollable laughter, 
that I thought they never would have stopped. Let all my clerical 
readers learn from this feminine revelation on the summit of the 
Wengern Alp, that even although Eve's daughters may not openly 
resist such liberties as are here referred to, they would prefer, in the 
great majority of instances, the words of the preacher's lips to the 
lips themselves. But now mine host of the hill brought them savoury 
soups and comforting cutlets ; and their pretty mouths were soon 
satisfied with something more acceptable than bold and unauthorised 
Msses. 

The little hotel JungfraUy at which I had thus been entertained 
with both meat and mirth, is about a mile and a half from the 
highest point of the Wengern Alp. Therefore, while my patient 
attendant, who had by this time sufficiently rested himself, was 
getting my horse ready for the descent of the hill, I walked leisurely 
towards this eminence, often standing still to listen to the fall of 
the avalanches from the summit of the mighty mountain over against 
me, as well as to watch their downward progress to the ravine 
below. I found the ascent easy and gradual, as the precipitous 
part had been surmounted already. The sun's rays beat fervently 
upon me ; and the contrast was certainly very remarkable between 
the heat I felt and the gelid summit of the Jungfrau, so near at 
hand, — the very sight of which almost made me shiver. It was a 
very strange experience indeed, to be opj^ressively hot on the top of 
the Wengern Alp, six thousand feet high, and to look over the 
intervening valley at the ice and snow that lay unmelted on the top 
of the Jungfrau, thirteen thousand feet high ! My mind must be 
analogical to a fault in its tendencies ; for I am always seeing, or 
trying to see, practical resemblances between the natural and the 
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spiritual world. The comparison which my unexpected experience 
suggested was this : One heart in a family, or in a congregation, 
may melt beneath the evangelical exhibition of the love of God ; 
while another, separated from it by only a little distance of years, 
or position, or residence, may remain frigid and unmoved, — ^and 
all because it raises a prouder and higher head, defiantly, to the 
sky. 

The Jungfrau, although the nearest and most prominent mountain, 
is not the only one of the Bernese range that is visible from the 
Wengem Alp. The Little Giant and Great Giant, the Wetterhom 
and Finster Aarhom (the highest peak in the Oberland), at the 
same time delight the beholder. The last of these is also called, 
from its sharp, needle-like apex. Dent d' Argent (the Tooth of Silver), 
which, as Byron felicitously remarks, "shines like truth," — 
suggesting the obvious rhyme. 

The silver tooth 
That shines like truth. 

The summit of the pass over this Wengem Alp is 6690 feet high. 
When I reached it, I was rewarded by a commanding view of the 
deep valley of Grindelwald on the other side. Two objects in this 
prospect especially impressed my mind, — ^the one near and the other 
more remote. The former was a forest laid low by a winter 
avalanche, just where the descent of the Wengem Alp begins, on 
the Grindelwald side. I had been reading, that very morning, in a 
guide-book. Lord Byron's description of the same scene, when he 
witnessed it during his Swiss tour: "Passed whole woods of withered 
pinesy all withered, — ^trunks stripped and barkless, branches lifeless, 
done by a single winter: their appearance reminded me of myself and 
my family.*' Poor Byron! A single winter had blighted his 
married life ; but it is to be feared that the destructive avalanche 
ie)l from the frozen eminence of his own unholy heartlessness. 
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Being myself in rather low spirits at the time, owing to my unfitness 
for work, I was inclined, taking up the great poet's idea, to see in 
the prone and leafless trees, a type of my own somewhat prostrate 
and adverse fortunes. 

The other object which interested me, as I gazed down into the 
valley, was the jutting mass of the grey glacier of Grindelwald, 
which seemed to come through a gorge that abutted on the footpath, 
near the bottom of the hill. Indeed, it looked, from my distant 
stand-point, as if the little mountain-road required to be led semi- 
circularly round the protruding barrier. The very opposite of lava 
in their origin and their ultimate consistency — ^products, not of inward 
heat, but of outward cold — ^the glaciers nevertheless force their way 
into the vales of Switzerland »from the summits of the Alps, as 
successfully as the terrible torrents do that roll from the kindling 
cones of Hecla, Etna, and Vesuvius. It is supposed that there are 
as many as one hundred and twenty-four square miles of this massive 
movable ice in the neighbourhood of the Jungfrau, which the fresh 
accumulations of the snowy winter above, and the fresh meltings of 
the sunny summer below, are continually both driving and drawing 
down into the valleys. It is supposed that they advance at the 
average rate of two feet per day. Even the hardest granite rocks 
are indented and grooved by the pressure of their laborious passage. 
They carry great boulders with them, as well as earth and trees, 
which have been loosened from the moimtain's side, when thaw has 
set in. Thus their surface is not the purest white, but is often 
soiled and miry. Their average height is from four hundred to six 
hundred feet. Beautiful was the comparison which the late Pro- 
fessor Forbes instituted between their course and the life of man. 
I will try to condense it into a sentence or two : At first soft and 
snowy, like the child, they soon become hard and congealed. Then 
like the youth, they are pushed forth on their downward career, 
bearing spoils, sometimes ornamental and sometimes the reverse. 
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Much are they jostled, broken and bruised during their passage — 
and bruises they give as well as get. At length, reaching the foot 
of the hill, they gush forth in silent dissolution, — ^but only to fertil- 
ise and bless the world by the benignity of their departure, and 
ultimately be recalled to the supernal source whence they had 
originally come ! 

I could see only the end of the glacier, about four miles distant 
from the spot where I stood, and not far from the straggling houses 
of the village of Grindelwald. With the illustration just epitomised 
in my mind, methought I saw afar off the death-bed of a good man, 
whose troubles were terminated, and who was just about to be dis- 
solved and depart to a "far better" state. I had now reached the 
furthest point in my Swiss journey and the greatest physical eleva- 
tion I had ever attained in this world. Henceforth my progress was 
to be backward and downward ; but that it was also to be homeward, 
fully reconciled me to my shortcomings as a traveller. 

We found, of course, that the descent of the mountain was more 
speedily and more easily accomplished than its ascent. It is easier 
to apply newly-discovered truth than to discover it. It is easier to 
spend a fortune than to make it. Yet we were not quite so happy 
in our descent as in our ascent, even as the philosopher, or merchant, 
may be happier during his struggle than after his success ; for the 
eagerness of expectation was lost in gratification's feast. Yet I felt, 
as I made my way down to the valley again, that I had seen something 
which I never would forget, and whicli would for ever remain, as a 
rich treasure, in my memory and my mind. 

The man with the cow-horn was still performing at his favourable 
standpoint as we returned, and I gave him a fresh gratuity as a reward 
for his perseverance. When we came to the steepest part of the hill 
I dismounted, and, using the Alpenstock as a support, made my way 
to the level of Lauterbrunnen more expeditiously than the wary steed 
could do. 
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Arrived at the bridge over the White Liitchine again, I turned to 
the left and walked up its channel for about a quarter of a mile, that I 
might view the lofty waterfall of the Staubbach. This word means 
Dust-stream ; and the name is rendered appropriate by the fact that 
the body of the water being very small, does not reach the earth in 
any perceptible volume, but only as drenching spray, which has the 
same effect as a shower of rain on the travellers who stand below. 
The waterfall is between eight and nine hundred feet in height, and 
is called by the guide-books " one of the highest in Europe." The 
very interesting and well-written volume of Travels in Norway, 
recently published by Miss Spence of Manchester, shows, however, 
that the Norwegian cascades completely eclipse the Swiss. In that 
land of fjords and mountains a waterfall of seven or eight hundred 
feet is common ; while the height of the more rare and remarkable 
is computed not by hundreds but by thousands of feet. The fair 
authoress says : ** Opposite the station is the Keel Foss, the deep- 
est fall in Europe. It is only a narrow strip of water, but it dashes 
without a break from the top of a rock into the fjord, two thousand 
feet below ! " (P.p. 42, 43.) 

One of the most thrilling scenes in Manfred is the interview be- 
tween the unhappy misanthrope and the spirit of the waterfall, 
whose aid also he invokes in vain. The poet thus describes the 
very phenomenon on which I gazed : 

" It is not noon — ^the sunbow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver's wavinpj column 
O'er the crags headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming Hght along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The giant steed, to be bestrode by death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet soHtude, 
And with the spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters — I will call her." 
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Wordsworth calls the Staubbach ** a sky-bom waterfall;" and 
when the clouds come down and rest upon the mountain-tops, the 
cascade really seems to leap forth from the sky. As I gazed up to 
its airy rush, sheer over the giddy precipice, I recognised the truth- 
fulness of Lord Byron's simile, as given both in his poem just 
quoted, and in his prose journal, thus: "like the tail of a white 
horse streaming in the wind." My own independent and original 
meditation was in a less material strain. The beautiful water, 
coming to nothing but spray after so grand a gush, reminded me of 
the men who make great pretensions of friendship, but never give 
you more than showers of words —beautiful but fruitless words. It 
reminded me too of the lives of those who, in the season of youth, 
afford great promise of future excellence, but in the end disappoint 
expectation, and, for want of energy and perseverance, fail to leave 
their mark on their day and generation. 

But by this time a more general and less gentle waterfall — ** sky- 
born " in reality — ^had begun to descend on the whole surrounding 
region. Lowering clouds had been gathering during the course of 
the afternoon; and now "the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened." I did not see 
the lightning's flash, although it must have been emitted ; for several 
loud peals of thunder awoke the sonorous echoes of the resounding 
Alps. 

When I reached the inn I found several disconsolate travellers 
standing in the courtyard, and casting anxious looks, first at the clouds 
on high and then at the windows upstairs, within which their friends 
were cooped, fretting and impatient. They had intended to ascend 
the Wengem Alp that afternoon, and witness the sunrise from its 
summit next morning. But their plans had been suddenly thwarted. 
While I sympathised with them, I felt thankful that I had seen the 
Jungfrau and the other peaks of the Oberland so favourably and so 
fortunately ; for if I had only been an hour or two later, I would 
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have found the whole district wrapped in cloud and mist and rain. 
Nor did the obscuration pass away for weeks from the Alpine 
heights. On reaching Paris, I learned, from a friend of some 
travellers, still in Switzerland, that they had been compelled to 
bivouac in great discomfort in the passes and the valleys— hardly 
able to keep themselves warm and dry, as they crouched around 
their scanty camping-fires ! 

Notwithstanding the drenching rain, my driver was quite ready to 
start off at once for Interlaken. I thought that perhaps there 
might be some intermission of the pluvial descent before we reached 
our journey's end ; but no ! The watery god was persistent. 

Bain, rain at Lauterbnmnen ; 
Bain, rain at grey Unspimnen ; 
Kain, rain, — ^it did not slacken. 
All the way to Interlaken. 

But although the rain did not slacken, my driver at length 
slackened rein; and I was glad, once more, to retire to rest on 
the banks of the blue and arrowy Aar, intending on the morrow to 
set out for Geneva, the city of Calvin and Farel and Beza. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Interlaktt t0 ^rcgburg. 

Early Journey to Berne — Uncomfortable Morning Travellers in quest of Law — Beine 
again — Its Museum — Its University Playground— Freyburg— The Jesuit Convent 
— The Two Great Bridges of Freyburg — A Walk through the Lower Town— The 
Cathedral — Hear the Grand Organ play— The Trio of Thun again — ^The Great 
Lime-Tree of Freyburg. 

As I had made up my mind to leave Interlaken next morning by 
the first boat that went down the lake, I allowed myself to be called 
about 6 A.M. by the waiter, when few besides myself were stirring 
in the great hotel. I was the only passenger in the omnibus that 
rumbled through Unterseen at that early hour, and almost the only 
voyager whom the numerous inns and pensions supplied to the 
punctual steamer. Thus the scene was very different indeed, when 
I made my descent of the lake on Tuesday morning, from that 
which I had witnessed on the afternoon of the previous Saturday, 
as described in a former chapter. Then the omnibuses, as well as 
the boat, were crowded ; but now they were empty. Then a bril- 
liant sun shone overhead, and the beauties of the magnificent 
district were seen to the greatest advantage ; but now the rain, 
which had commenced on the previous evening, still continued; 
while the overhanging clouds hid from view alike the lower and the 
higher mountains of the Bernese range. Does not external nature 
thus truly reflect the changes both of the human heart and the 
domestic circle ? Now sunshine and now storm ; peace to-day, but 
perturbation to-morrow ; a smile at night and a frown in the morn- 
ing ! The family whom you see prosperous the one year may be 
overwhelmed with adversity the next. Indeed the circle which may 
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attract the one week, may repel the next. Never form an opinion 
of a man or of his house by their appearance on a gala night, when 
" company is received." The lady that is wreathed with roseate 
welcomes at tea, may storm at her breakfast table. The family 
that is pleasant before strangers, may be disagreeable alone. But 
if you find them preserving the same holy calm day after day, and 
night after night, in all circumstances and mutations, let ** your 
peace come upon that house," for it is " worthy." 

If the captain's livelihood had depended upon his drawings on this 
particular morning, it would have been wonderful indeed, and what 
Cromwell's Ironsides would have called " a mark of grace," if he had 
kept an unclouded brow and an unruffled temper. But probably 
that early voyage was generally unremunerative, and was more 
than counterbalanced by the advantageous trips of mid-day and the 
afternoon. We did not run on as far as the outlet of the Aar and 
the town of Thun, but turned in to the wooden jetty near the end 
of the lake, at which the Berne railway abruptly terminates, and 
where I was to catch the earliest train. 

Sweeping round the town semi-circularly, we were soon on our 
way to the metropoKs of Switzerland. The drizzling rain obscured 
the valley of the Aar, down which we rode ; and probably both the 
earliness of the hour and the discomfort of the morning tended to 
make the travellers few and far between. As we drew near Berne, 
however, these increased in number — afresh accessions being made 
at every station, both of peasants bound for the market and mer- 
chants on their way to business. Two gentlemen interested me 
not a little, who sat down in the carriage beside me. They seemed 
to peruse sundry law papers which they held in their hands both 
diligently and anxiously ; and, as far as I could gather both from 
their manner and conversation, they appeared to be on their way 
to the capital of their canton and country, to seek redress for their 
wrongs from the public functionaries who held the balance of 
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justice there. Alas! thought I, there is "trouble everywhere." 
Men are quarrelling and contending all over the world. What a 
pity that they cannot live in sweet love, but must needs have stem 
law ! But it is well that they can get the law when they will not 
have, or cannot get, the love. But for the time and the clime 
when love alone shall rule, and all these strifes and shadows fly ! 

After breakfast at my former host's of the sign of the Falcon (and 
my long morning fast once more enabled me to do justice to his 
larder, with something like a falcon's zest), I took a farewell stroll 
through Berne, as I had to wait for a couple of hours on the arrival 
of the mid-day train. Its bears looked yet more grizzly in the 
gloom of the overcast heavens than when seen in the sunshine of 
the previous Friday — I mean the frequent sculptured bears on the 
public fountains, as well as the live bears in the inclosure at the 
bridge. One fountain in the Cornhouse Square, which I noticed 
particularly, is called the Ogre's fountain, because it is surmounted 
by a figure, supposed to be that of Saturn, who is represented in 
the act of devouring a child ; while other unfortunate infants are 
stuck in his girdle and pockets, in reserve for future feasts ! Not- 
withstanding the steadily-falling rain, I traversed the lower part of 
the city that lay close upon the banks of the Aar, but stopped 
before the museum, which contains one of the best collections of 
the natural products of Switzerland. I remember that I had 
a peculiar but pleasant experience while I was being conducted 
through its successive apartments. I had been troubled all morn- 
ing with severe headache (one of the symptoms of the illness which 
had sent me from home), and, some months before, it would have 
been impossible for me to have endured, when so affected, the 
excitement of sight-seeing, or even of conversation. But I was 
delighted to find that, this morning, I was equal to the exertion. 
Doubtless the worthy woman who attended me, thought that the 
smUe which played upon my countenance was caused by my satis- 
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faction with the stuflfed specimens which she exhibited, of bears, 
lynxes, and lammergeyers (the Alpine vultures which prey upon 
lambs) ; but little did she know that it actually arose from the 
happiness which flooded my heart, because I was able to walk 
perseveringly at her side and endure the constant clatter of her 
tongue ! So true it is that each of us carries a little world of his 
own within his breast, and that we are often strangely at sea con- 
cerning the secret thoughts, even about ourselves, of those whom 
we meet in society, and the expression of whose countenances we 
flatter ourselves that we can accurately read and interpret. 

Not far from the Museum, I was interested to see the boys of the 
University at play in front of that large edifice. The seminary is 
more of a grammar school than a College. Like that at Zurich, it 
dates only from about the year 1834; whereas the University of 
Basle, of which Erasmus was at one time the ornament, was 
founded in the thirteenth century. If ever I see school-boys at 
play, I always remember the beautiful ode which the refined and 
pensive poet Gray composed, when he caught a glimpse, in middle 
life, of Eton's 

" Distant spires and antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade," 

where he had studied in his boyhood. He saw a new generation 

" Chase the rolUng circle's speed, 
And urge the flying ball." 

He sighed to think of the troubles which lay in store for " the 
little victims ; " and wondered how many would fall a prey to early 
sickness, and how many to the yet more terrible ravages of dissipa- 
tion and sin. Perhaps my ill health at the time predisposed me to 
such melancholy meditations ; but as I beheld the urchins heated 
with the excitement of their sports, it made me sad to reflect that 
sorrows of divers degrees of intensity, doubtless, lay in store for 
them all. And since my return home, I have observed that great 
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tragedies are enacted at Berne, as well as elsewhere — ^not only on 
the unreal stage, but in the yet more fearful drama of daily life. 
Even while I stood pensive on its streets, two hearts, at any rate, 
must have been burdened that day with the grief of guilt, nigh unto 
breaking. A domestic plot was just approaching completion, the 
disclosure of which startled the world. A young wife, having con- 
tracted a guilty passion for an accomplished physician in the city, 
of her own age, they agreed to poison her old and wealthy husband, 
that they might inherit together his great fortune. Although the 
jury found the charge not proven, they felt that they were shunned 
by society, at whose tribunal they had been unanimously pro- 
nounced guilty. On a bright, sunshiny day they journeyed together 
to the beautiful Lake of Geneva, in whose clear waters they lay 
down, partners in suicide, as they had been partners in sin. Yet 
they had once been innocent and free from care at the schools of 
Berne, like the romping children I saw before me. When such 
heavy hearts were that day within a gun-shot of the spot where 
I stood, what some might deem my sentimental ruminations at the 
University play-ground, were not altogether unsuitable and in- 
appropriate. 

I went to the clock-tower just before I left, to take a last look of 
its wondrous machinery. I heard the cock crow, and saw the bears 
march, and the king nod his head, for the last time, as the clock 
was about to strike eleven. Kemembering that, in all likelihood, I 
would never behold the performance again, I felt disposed to 
apostrophise the punctual automaton in words which may be 
deemed, I trust, a pardonable parody on Tennyson's lines — 

" Ten thousand times the folk shall see 
Thy wondrous figures quiver ; 
But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever." 

The train started for Geneva about half-past eleven. I might 
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have booked direct for the celebrated city; but I preferred, in 
accordance with the general custom of travellers, to make a break 
in my journey for about three hours, that I might inspect the 
natural and artificial wonders of the old town of Freyburg, and 
take a later train for Geneva in the course of the afternoon. By 
this time, I am happy to say that the rain had stopped, and the day, 
although cloudy, was dry. 

The journey between Berne and Freyburg occupied about an 
hour and a quarter. The latter town, which contains eleven 
thousand inhabitants, is the capital of the Canton of the same 
name — one of the principal Koman Catholic Cantons of the Swiss 
Republic. The most prominent public building in Freyburg, and 
that which strikes the eye of the traveller even before he leaves the 
railway carriage, is an immense convent, five storeys in height, and 
filled with windows, which used to be occupied by the Jesuits, 
chiefly for purposes of education, but since 1848 has been converted, 
by a decree of the Diet, into a school for the Canton. Freyburg, 
like Berne, is built on a bold promontory, round the base of which 
also sweeps, during the months of autumn, a snow-swollen river. 
The Saane, it is true, is not so broad as the Aar ; but its bed is as 
deep, and has been spanned by a modern bridge, yet more remark- 
able than that which adjoins the bear-garden of the metropolis. So 
great was the descent, and then the ascent, which the diligences 
were compelled to make in former days, that a whole hour used to 
be spent in a slow and tedious journey through the town ; but in 
the year 1834, a suspension bridge was completed by M. Chaley, an 
engineer of Lyons, which may be safely designated one of the 
wonders of Europe. It is the largest single curve in the world. 
We are justly proud of the Menai Bridge ; but whereas it is only 
570 feet in length, and 130 in height, that of Freyburg is 905 feet 
long, and 180 feet high. ** It is supported on four cables of iron 
wire, each containing 1056 wires, the united strength of which is 
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capable of supporting three times the weight which the bridge will 
ever be likely to bear, or three times the weight of two rows of 
waggons extending entirely across it. The cables enter the ground 
on each side obliquely for a considerable distance, and are then 
carried down vertical shafts cut in the rock and filled with masonry, 
through which they pass, being attached at the extremity to 
enormous blocks of stone." 

As this great bridge is quite near the entrance into the town, I 
proceeded immediately to examine it, and cross to the other side by 
its airy foot-hold, both that I might have an idea of its own 
proportions, and obtain, from its commanding position, a bird's eye 
view of the whole place. A great inscription informs the traveller 
that, before it was opened, fifteen pieces of artillery, drawn by fifty 
horses, and accompanied by three hundred people, passed over it 
at one time, to test its strength. Then, on the grand day of 
inauguration, the Bishop and authorities of Freyburg, accompanied 
by two thousand persons, all keeping step, and preceded by a 
miUtary band, traversed it twice. 

As I walked to and fro, gazing down on the waters of the white 
Saane far below me, I remembered that " new and living way" which 
Divine love, power, and wisdom, had constructed between the 
precipitous banks of earth and heaven, and across the deep gorge 
of human transgression. I said to myself — " This bridge has been 
well tested, and no one need hesitate now to set his foot upon it ; 
and has not an innumerable company tested the saving strength of 
the Son of God, and found him able to save unto the uttermost ?" 
The trial of its strength, which I have just recorded, put me in 
mind of what I had once heard a minister tell concerning a bridge 
across the Tweed at Coldstream. Rumours had been circulated 
about its instability; but when the broad river had been swollen by 
rain till its channel was filled from bank to bank, the architect, 
who was responsible for its strength, advanced to the central arch, 
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and stood there all alone, while the raging torrent beat below on 
the new-made masonry. After that day, no one doubted its sound- 
ness and security. And when apostles and martyrs, Jews and 
Gentiles, as well as '* greatest sinners, greatly spared," of all lands 
and times, have tested the saving power of the Eedeemer, and have 
never found him to fail, why should any member of the human 
family, however heavy laden with sin and sorrow, hesitate to put 
his trust in this marvellous bridge, which extends in successive 
arches from Bethlehem's cradle to the Ascension Mount ? Nothing 
surprises the traveller at Freyburg more than the almost incredible 
strength of that which seems so frail. And see yonder frail man of 
sorrows ! Can he, in reality, bear the sins and griefs of the world ? 
He not only can, but he does ! '^ I am the way," he says, with that 
wonderful air of self-conscious majesty, which corroborates so 
strongly his Divine pretensions, " the truth, and the life ; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me." Eeader, suffer this word of 
exhortation. I take the liberty of inserting in these "Wanderings " 
all the rehgious meditations which the various wonders I was 
privileged to witness — whether of God's work or man's work — 
suggested to my mind. 

Freyburg is great in suspension bridges. Besides that just 
described, there is another not far distant, which spans a gorge 
that abuts on the valley of the Saane. It is called the Bridge of 
Gotteron. Although not so long as its gigantic neighbour, it has 
the advantage over it in height, being 640 feet long, and 317 high. 
It was finished in 1840. To save the expense of building solid 
piers from the bottom, the wire cables, in this case, were attached 
to the rocks on either side. That it might rest more securely on 
its high and stony bed, the cables were inserted lower down on one 
side than the other, so that it has the appearance of only a half 
bridge. But its expense was not half as great as the other's, which 
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actually cost twenty-four thousand pounds. Cheapness, it must be 
confessed, is a point of beauty that makes up for sundry defects. 

When I had examined and traversed these two bridges, I returned 
to the entrance into the town, and descended by a jQdght of steps to 
its lower parts on the banks of the river. The descent is indeed 
so immediate and considerable, that the roofs of some of the houses 
serve as a pavement for the streets above — even as our loftiest 
thoughts concerning heavenly things may be common and familiar' 
to the angels ! I liked the air of quiet dignity which attached to 
some of the buildings and streets in Freyburg. If it had not much 
stir, there was a kind of aristocratic importance about it, that 
seemed to speak both of past greatness and present comfort. The 
town is remarkable in this respect, that the line which runs up the 
country, separating the French-speaking from the German- speaking 
population, actually passes through Freyburg, so that on one side 
of some streets the families use a different language, and are of a 
different religion, from those on the other. How strange ! Mel- 
lifluous French on the one side, and guttural German on the other ! 
Luther held in veneration on the one side, and the Pope on the 
other 1 Not even a river separating them, but only a street ! If 
the religious asperities of the people were as great there as here, 
many a crown, without doubt, would be cracked on the crown of the 
causeway ! 

The town seemed to me to be almost as long as Kirkcaldy, so 
that I beat at length a hasty retreat to the upper district again, 
lest I should miss a rare entertainment. The great Organ of the 
old Cathedral is very conveniently played in the afternoons during 
** the season," so that travellers may hear it before they leave by 
the evening train for Geneva. This is one of the finest instruments 
in Europe, and was built by the late Aloys Moser, a native of the 
place. It has 64 stops, and 1800 pipes, some of them 82 feet long. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas is a rather handsome Gothic 
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building. Its erection extended over a long period ; for although 
commenced a.d. 1285, it was not completed till a.d. 1500. The 
exterior wias carefully restored in 1856. 

When I entered the spacious edifice, I found that the number of 
travellers present, seemed to be as great as I had found assembled at 
Berne on a similar occasion. I must confess that, upon the whole, 
I was somewhat disappointed with the performance. No doubt the 
organ was powerful and immense ; but whether the pieces chosen were 
not so pathetic and effective, or that the service during the day was 
not so impressive as when the shades of evening were falling around, 
I came away with the impression that I would back any day the 
Protestant organ and oi^anist at Berne, against the Catholic organ 
and organist at Freyburg. I was happy, since my return home, to 
meet a lady of accomplishments and musical talent on the banks of 
the Tyne, who had formed the same opinion as myself on the 
respective merits of the rival organs of Berne and Freyburg. 

I observed the identical trio sitting a few seats in front of me 
during this service of music — ^the elderly EngKsh gentleman, his 
young wife, and the young minister — ^whom I had seen in the 
public room at Thun on the Saturday morning before, and con* 
ceming whose thoughts and histories I hazarded some fanciful 
conjectures in a previous chapter. Once more I could not help 
weaving a little web of playful speculation. While the organ was 
being played, the time had apparently arrived for the young 
minister to part from the husband and wife. He was evidently 
going off by some train or diligence, and was leaving them to 
pursue their matrimonial trip further. Perhaps, thought I, his 
church calls him home speedily, while the rich man can be spared 
longer from his business or his estate. All three seemed to be 
somewhat affected at the parting, but it struck me that the lady 
was more tenderly touched than her husband ; for as their clerical 
Mend was stealing quietly on tip-toe out of the building, politely 
fearful lest he should spoil, by the noise of hia «!dfe^\i>kfc ^^t.^aisi'^ 
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symphony, I noticed that the young wife covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and wiped .away some tears ! After all, methought, 
one of the mainsprings of this world's activity and happiness, is the 
warm and impressible heart of woman. She ministered to the 
Saviour in the day of his humiliation, and she ministers, angel-like, 
to his servants still. 

As I was on my way up to the railway station, I noticed in the 
middle of the street the remains of an ancient lime tree, whose 
branches are propped up by stone pillars. The trunk is twenty 
feet in circumference. Its history is peculiar and suggestive : — On 
the day when the great national victory of Morat was gained by the 
Swiss over the Burgundians in 1476, a young inhabitant of Frey- 
burg had run all the way from the field of battle (ten miles distant) 
to let his fellow-townsmen know the joyful n^s. He had only 
time to cry " Victory ! Victory ! *' when he fell down and expired, 
exhausted both with his wounds and by fatigue. But the little 
lime-branch which he carried in his hand was planted by his 
grateful co-burghers on the spot where he died ; and the great tree 
which sprang from it has been regarded for four centuries with 
patriotic pride, and is still, in its old age, cherished as a precious 
relic of the past. Let us learn from the incident that they who 
lose their life do gain it ; that the self-sacrificing who die young, 
often in reality live the longest ; and that last words take root in 
the hearts of men and bear fruit after many days. Especially, let 
us remember Him who conquered when He fell ; whose death was 
not defeat but victory; and the branch of whose blood-marked 
cross, as planted by the Spirit and hejoes of Pentecost, has grown 
into a tree which, after the lapse of eighteen hundred years, shows 
no symptoms of decay, but, banana-like, extends its ever- widening 
boughs as the centuries roll on, and bids fair to overshadow the 
whole of mankind with its healing and life-giving leaves. 

The afternoon train came up at half-past four, and I was soon on 
\ my way to Geneya, again, fuW. oi\\N€>Vj ^^lidi^leaaurable expectation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Jfrjegburg to (Sjeneba. 

first Sight of tlie Lake of Geneva — Lausanne — Unavailing Race — Gibbon — Vinet — 
The late Marquis of Breadalbane — Arrival in Geneva — Walk before Breakfast — 
The Rhone — Its Colour — Its Bridges — ^The Island of Jean Jacques Rousseau — A 
Short Sketch of his Career— The different Districts of Geneva — ^The Mutual 
Jealousies of its Inhabitants. 

Fob some time after the train left Freyburg, nothing remarkable 
was to be seen by the way, and the afternoon wore on rather 
wearily. About six p.m., however, and while the light of day was 
yet undiminished, although just about to begin to wane, I felt per- 
suaded that a grand spectacle would shortly be seen, although no 
one had led me to hope either for its nearness or its splendour. 
The train, for fully half an hour, had been descending with terrify- 
ing rapidity as if to some lower level, leaving rivulets, newly-cleared 
corn-fields, and picturesque villages almost contemptuously behind. 
I was certain that this steep gradient could not last very much 
longer without bringing us within sight of something worth looking 
at. And what could that be ? Why, the Lake o/Geiievay to be sure, 
or, as CflBsar called it in his Commentaries so long, long ago, 
Lacus Lemanus, — Commentaries which had been read by me in the 
days of my boyhood at school, relatively and comparatively speaking, 
likewise long, long ago. 

My expectations were not unfounded, and my geographical calcu- 
lations were proved correct; for lo! just as we emerged from a long 
tunnel, first the magnificent natural rampart of the mountains of 
Savoy became visible, — putting me in mind of the bold line of the 
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mountains of Moab, as I had seen them, from Jerusalem, across the 
Jordan, and then the upper expanse of Geneva's lake burst upon 
the view, sleeping among the hills like the sea that has so long 
washed over the site of Sodom and its confederate cities of the 
plain. I will, of course, not be foolish enough to run a literal 
parallel between the Swiss lake of beauty and the Syrian lake of 
gloom; but I simply mean to say that when I caught my first 
glimpse of it on the afternoon 'in question, shaded as its waters 
were by approaching sunset and some passing clouds, and guarded 
as they were by their grand Alpine sentinels, I could have fancied 
that I saw Moses on his Pisgah peak of old, and the expanse of the 
Dead Sea unrolled at his feet. 

I stood up in the railway carriage and gazed away towards the 
head of the lake as long as its silvery sheen remained within view. 
I knew that if my eyes did not really rest upon the scene of Byron's 
Prisoner of Chillon, it could not be very far away, and that, at least, 
peaks and promontories which I beheld were visible from where 

" Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls; 
A thousand feet in depth below 
The massy waters meet and flow." 

The same scene has been immortalised also by Rousseau in his 
tragedy of New Heloise ; for it is there that his heroine dies, not able 
to survive the shock caused by the unexpected immersion of one of 
her children in the water. 

But the lovely and classic glimpse was soon shut out from view, 
and the train flew on towards Lausanne, heedless alike of the 
delight and disappointment of tourists. A few minutes were 
allowed for refreshment at the important station of this capital of 
the Canton de Vaud when we reached it ; but being more anxious to 
get a look at the city in which Gibbon had concluded his celebrated 
work on ** The Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire," than to 
re-habilitate the inner man, while other passengers sought the 
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buffet y I hurried off to see Lausanne. For it so happens that 
as the railway runs through a deep cutting before reaching the 
town, its houses cannot be seen as travellers approach it, or while 
they rest within its precincts. Now, when I had reached the street, 
I did not know in what direction to run — ^whether to the left, down 
towards the lake., or to the right, up the face of the hill. I unfor- 
tunately chose the former alternative ; and, as very high walls rose 
on each side of the road at that particular place, I did not discover 
that I was only running into the open country, till I had both run 
myseK out of breath, out of time, and out of equanimity. For as 
I feared lest the train might set off and leave me behind, nothing 
remained for me but just to run back again, and let both my pulse 
and my spirit cool down. Bunyan's pilgrims generally comfort 
themselves with rhymes, when anything untoward has happened on 
then' way to the celestial country ; and I felt disposed, on resuming 
my seat, to say — 

Wlule others catered for the inner man, 
I ran to take a survey of Lausanne ; 
But if they did not better fare than I, 
They must have had a supper of mock-pie. 

Whence let me here deduce the sage reflection, 
Never to run till sure of my direction, 
Lest I get nothing for my toil and pain. 
And be but one of those that *' run in vain." 

As the train, however, moved out of the station, I was consoled 
to find that the houses and spires of Lausanne became visible. It 
contains upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants, and is the metro- 
polis of a thoroughly Protestant, and, as we would call it, radical 
district. I remembered having read the triumphant entry which 
Gibbon made in his diary there, on concluding his magnum opus, 
" It was on the day, or, rather, the night of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last line 
of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. After laying 
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down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waves, and all nature 
was silent." Although his work is, in a few of his chapters, to some 
extent hostile towards the Christian reHgion, it is, nevertheless, a 
work of genius, and the fruit of immense toil. And, on reading this 
simple and beautiful passage, we cannot but sympathise with its 
author, at length released from the load of labours which had so 
long pressed heavily upon him, and feeling that " he had raised a 
monument more lasting than brass," and achieved a victory by the 
perseverance of years more desirable far than that which costs the 
lives of myriads on ensanguined plains. The pleasures of idleness 
are hardly worth the name, both on account of their superficiality 
and their sting ; but the pleasures of labour, although accompanied 
with pain, are substantial, are worthy of immortal man, and lead 
on to happiness which is genuine, deep, and true. The Hotel Gibbon 
is now built on the site of that honoui-ed summer-house. I remem- 
bered also that the pious and eloquent Yinet, called "the Chalmers 
of Switzerland," had, up till the period of his comparatively recent 
death, taught with unbounded success the class of theology in the 
College of Lausanne. 

Since my return home, I have read with a melancholy interest 
that the late Marquis of Breadalbane died at Lausanne, whither, 
like many other invahds, he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
When a telegram reached him from the considerate Queen Victoria, 
making kind inquuies after his health, although he had been lying 
apparently at the gates of death, breathless and helpless, he asked 
to be lifted up in his bed, and, with a plaid around his shoulders, 
wrote a reply with hands that were tremulous with approaching 
dissolution. I recollect that he used the expression, ** I remain 
2oja} to my beloved Queen to the last ! " How powerful a feeling 
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is that chivalrous devotion of a subject to a sovereign ! It raised 
the late Duke of AthoU, too, from the bed on which his fatal cancer 
had laid him. No one expected him ever to leave it ; but when 
that same Queen Victoria, clothed in the weeds of her widowhood 
and the warmth of her sympathy, went far out of her way to pay 
a visit to the dying Duke, he was so cheered and strengthened by 
her attention, that he insisted on seeing her to the railway station. 
Great was the surprise of the officials there when the noble lord of 
the manor, whom they never thought to look on again, drove in, 
muffled up and pale, to see his Queen away ! Then he went back, 
quite contented and happy, to his bed, and never rose again. Is 
not a respected Sovereign's influence somethiug like the Saviour's ? 
By the gentle visits of his grace, he raises the downcast and dis- 
tressed from their bed of misery, and sends them forth quickened 
and revived, never to lie down again on the couch of condemnation, 
unless it be their sinful preference so to do. He is still saying to 
the spiritually lame, ** Take up thy bed and walk." In the word 
of a king, in the love of a king, there is power. 

When we had left Lausanne, darkness descended, and we saw no 
more either of lake or land that day. Two weary hours elapsed 
between Lausanne and Geneva, as there was many a stoppage, and 
no great celerity of motion. When we were at a station about ten 
miles from the latter city, two young gentlemen came into the. 
carriage beside me, who had been in the* country for a day's fishing. 
They had their fishing-rods with them, and seemed to be quite dis- 
posed to fall asleep with fatigue. I thought it strange to see the 
same kind of thing going on at Geneva as at Glasgow, and could 
have fancied, if their speech had only been different, and if a draught 
of Lethe's stream had made me forget my ** Wanderings," that I 
was quite near home, and that my new fellow-travellers had return 
tickets in their pockets from Blantyre or Dumbarton ! When we 
did reach Geneva, I could distinguish nothing in the darkness, and 
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did not know till next day that the onmibns which drove me to the 
hotel had ac^tnally crossed the rapid waters of the Bhone. 

In the morning, however, I was astir before breakfast, as I was 
eager to verify by actual icspection the ideas which I had formed 
of the site and beanty of the celebrated city to which I had come. 
The first thing I did was to walk across a bridge (called Caesar's 
bridge) which was nearly opposite the Hotel de la Balance, in which 
I had slept, that I might see the Rhone ! And when I saw it, what 
was the feature of the stream that surprised me so much? Not its 
great breadth ; for its waters were here divided into two parts by a 
natural island round which they flowed, like those of the Seine at • 
Paris and the Shannon at Limerick. Not its rapidity, for this was 
not very remarkable ; but it was the colour of the great river that 
filled me with so much astonishment. 

The Aar was blue ; but bluer far the Rhone — 
As if ten thousand washer- wives had thrown 
Into its tide their strongest indigo. 
To make the tourist's linen white as snow. 

Indeed, Sir Humphrey Davy could not account for the hue of the 
stream, except on the supposition that an unusual amcnmt of 
iodine, from some unexplained cause, was mingled with its waters. 

In the island to which I have referred there is a hydrauhc 
machine by which the town is supplied with water. Traces are 
also to be found there of the foundation of one of the towers which 
were erected by Julius Caesar to prevent the Helvetians from crossing 
the river. The first historical mention of Geneva is to be found in 
the Commentaries of that Great Commander, who speaks of it as 
" the last fortress of the Allobroges, and nearest to the Helvetian 
frontier.** 

As I walked along the northern bank of the Rhone, I found that 
three great bridges had been thrown across the river, between its 
outlet from the lake and the dividing island. The largest of these 
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had been completed only a mouth or two before the period of my 
visit, and certainly was a credit to the mnnicipal government. It 
might, indeed, be said to be as much across the lake as across the 
river ; for the Ehone had not reached its own dimensions as a 
stream at the point where the great bridge had been built. 
Twenty-two splendid lamps had been erected at regular intervals 
on the side- walks for pedestrians, upon each of which were em- 
blazoned, in succession, the names and coats of arms of the twenty- 
two Cantons which constituted the Swiss Eepublic. 

But the second bridge interested me yet more, although it was 
neither so new, so grand, nor so broad. It had a bend in it, too, 
that gave it a strange look. Indeed, it consisted of two bridges, 
rather than of one ; or rather, if a controversy should be started as 
to whether it was singular or dual, a good deal might be said on 
both sides — and acrimonious discussions have raged around less 
important points. The fact is, that said bridge is connected with a 
little island in the middle of the stream, to which its two halves are 
joined. This island is called Isle de Jean Jacques Rousseau ; that is, 
the island of John James Eousseau, for a monument to the cele- 
brated poet and philosopher has been built on it. He was the son 
of a rather literary watchmaker of Geneva. The house is still 
shown, No. 40 Grande Eue, where he was born, June 28th, 1712. 
Being terrified to face the master to whom he was apprenticed, 
because he had prolonged his evening walk too far, and had been 
shut out of the city all night, he fled away to France and commenced 
an erratic career there, which ultimately led him up to enduring 
fame. The Academy of Dijon having proposed for the theme of a 
public essay, ** Whether the revival of the Arts and Sciences had 
contributed to the Eefinement of Manners," Eousseau boldly 
replied in the negative, and endeavoured to show, with astonishing 
eloquence and learning, that man, the child of nature, had been 
injured rather than benefited bythe artificial state of things with which 
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ht UmiA iiimiKlf w ht smromiikd, B^^i-ymm-g- sifiAlfnly celebrated 
a£t^T <^»mmg ttut prize for lim- pez&aiikUiieiE^. L& puyished in succes- 
mmi Im ** Trealije on the SoeijJ C4Qiiiipaict." wiiieh he dedicated to 
tbe: ILsigbtnaes of Genera, and -Emilia: a Horal Bomance/' 
ehk€ J on the qnestkfn of edncation. The latter publication being 
thought mbrer^ve of good order, the French GoTenunent, stima- 
lau4 h}' the jealoosr of Voltaire^ banished Boossean £rom France, and 
Geneva also rehtsed to open her gates ^as in his boyhood), to her 
dhtiii^nihihicdi bat dreaded^ son. Thereafter he was glad to repose 
Im wf:aiy head among the mountains of Xenfchatel, as ire have 
already seen; bat thence also he was compelled to flee by the 
anathemas which were horled at him firom the polpit by the parish 
priest of Molien Traren. Brought to England by Home, the 
mebtal disorder which had been growing upon him, led hiin to 
f(af{[j»ect the sincerity of his friend; and returning to Paris, he was 
allowed to live in its neighbourhood in peace, on condition that he 
wouM publish no more. Eight years afterwards he expired at the 
fM;at of the Marquis de Gerardin, in 1788, aged 66 years. On his 
tombntone the Marquis ioscribed the words — " Ici repose Thomme 
de la Nature et de la Verite :" — Here reposes the Man of Nature and 
Truth, liousseau was a strange contradiction. In his writings he 
pmlsf:» virtue and apologises for vice. He lauds Jesus Christ, and 
attacks Christianity. He at once pleads for solitude and commends 
domeKtic love. His Confessions, which are as remarkable as 
AugUHtine's, reveal great sins, great virtues, and great sincerity, 
but want the comfort of the Cross, and the renewal and seal of the 
Holy Ghost, which form a rainbow of glory around the contrite 
lamentations of Monica's son. Almost equal to Voltaire among the 
EncyclopaidistH of the eighteenth century, his writings did as much 
as his to precipitate both the advantages and the evils of the French 
Revolution ; and it is not wonderful that Geneva, considering his 
ffrea^ eminence as a man of letters, should have given him a postbu- 
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mous memorial within her precincts, and called one of her islets 
by his name, around which the waters of the Bhone unceasingly 
roar, as the waters of controversy and trouble unceasingly roared 
around him while he lived on earth. He was a man of musical as 
well as of poetical genius ; and as our voices rise and fall with the 
pathetic cadences of " Eousseau's Dream," it seems to sound like 
a reflex of hje diligence and lassitude, his faith and doubt, his hap- 
piness and suJBfering, — and as its latest accents die away on our 
ear, we hope that, as his ashes sleep in peace in Gerardin's garden, 
his soul may be at peace through the mercy of a Saviour, whom he 
admired, but did not fully know. 

During this morning walk, I observed that the Ehone divides 
Geneva into two unequal portions, as the Clyde bisects our city 
here — the larger, and more ancient and more important district 
being on the southern side there, and not on the northern, as with 
us. The northern quarter is called St Gervais, and is the abode of 
the workpeople, and the seat of ultra-democratic feeling. The 
southern, or principal side, again, is divided into two parts by the 
formation of the ground — the one being the upper town, built on the 
hill or gentle •eminence, and the other the lower town, built close 
upon the river and the lake. Volumes might be filled with accounts 
of the puny wars which have been waged for centuries between the 
aristocrats on the hill and the shopkeepers on the Ehone ; but the 
latter always had the victory in the long run, for this very simple 
reason, that, having command of the hydrauHc machine, they could 
easily cut off the enemy's supply of water! — an argument this 
which, though watery, was by no means weak. Even so did the Long 
Parliament checkmate Charles, by withholding the vote of needful 
money, — and in our artificial mode of life the pecunia vitm is almost 
as essential as the natural aqua vitw. Of late, however, the battle 
has raged between the upper town and the workmen across the river, 
— ^the shopkeepers siding now with the one, and now with the other. 
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(H course i For ndi people and poor people need food and clothes; 
aijid the lens of No. 1 will always afiect the aspeei of a political 
aigoment, eren in the eye of a dianteiested patriot ! 

Aher all, is not Genera, in this itespect, only a miniature of the 
world ? Jealousies eTezywheie — contentions eTeiywhere — and yet, 
somehow or other, people still manage to live on together on this 
flame old terraqueous glohe! Indeed, the three great classes of 
homanldnd are represented and localised within its narrow honn- 
daries — the n^er, the middle, and the lower classes — ^and the 
middle siding now with the one and now with the other ! I could 
see that, socially Tiewed, it was an inflammable place, as I returned 
to the inn from my morning walk; for large handbills, in the 
French language, met my eye eveiywhere caUing upon the inhabi- 
tants to rouse themselves against tyranny and oppression. The 
monicipal elections were coming on ; and the democratic party were 
determined not to be defeated. Wlien I read lately of the great 
duturhance at the ** Peace Congress,'* from which even Garibaldi 
was constrained to retire aghast, I was not the least astonished ; 
for I remembered the fiery posters on the walls, which I read as I 
was going back to my breakfast, at the Hotel of the Balance, and 
which made me wonder that goYemment kept its balance at all id 
the turbulent little capital. 

The city contains upwards of forty thousand inhabitants, of 
whom nine thousand are Eoman Catholics, and fourteen thousand 
foreigners. The canton of Geneva is the smallest in Switzerland, 
although it contains the most populous city — ^like Middlesex and 
London. Hence Voltaire's joke, " When I shake my wig, I powder 
the whole republic.'* 

I must reserve, however, till next chapter, the account of my 
day*H adventures in Geneva. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A Genevau Courier — The Junction of tlie Arve and the Rhone -The Courier's Poetry 
— His Grammar — Beflections on the Confluence — Recent Architectural Improve- 
ments in Geneva — The Cathedral Church — Meet London Students — Calvin's 
Pulpit— A Brief Sketch of Calvin's Career— Visit "Calvin's House"— The 
Museum and Library — Manuscripts and Representations of the Escalade. 

When I had newly fiidslied my breakfast, and was about to sally 
forth to inspect Geneva myself, I was somewhat surprised by the 
entrance into my room of a man who called himseK ** a courier," 
that is, a guide, and who appeared to be in the habit of calling at 
the hotel every morning, to see if any fresh travellers required, or 
would be willing to accept of, his services. He was a man of middle 
stature, and was just beginning to leave the prime of life and become 
old, — a transition which was indicated both by the furrows that 
were gathering on his brow, and the undoubted predominance of 
the grey over the black hairs on his head, — ^which latter, however, 
still resolutely struggled to hold their own against the insidious 
and fast-increasing enemy. Although he spoke the English 
language with considerable fluency, his German accent was strong 
and marked; and, now and then, his mistakes in pronunciation 
and in the use of words would provoke a smile. Still, this 
inaccuracy was pardonable, when it became known that his accom- 
plishments in French and Italian were as great as in English, — not 
to speak of German, his mother- tongue, with which, of course, he 
was familiar and quite at home. His charge for his services was 
moderate; and as my time in Geneva was to be but limited, I 
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engaged him as my attendant for the day, — ^hoping that, by the 
economical distribution of time, he would enable me to overtake 
more of the sights of the city than I otherwise would have done. 

lie proposed, in the first place, to take me to the outskirts of 
Cionova, that I might look upon the remarkable " meeting of the 
waters " of the Rhone and the Arve, about two miles below the 
omorgcnce of the former from the Lake of Geneva. We might, he 
said, either keep along the left bank of the Rhone, and inspect the 
confluence from the tongue of land at whose extremity it took place; 
or we might proceed along the right bank of that river, and look 
down upon it from the commanding grounds of a country-house 
called Chiltellanie, or Campagne Matthieu. As he, however, 
preferred the latter point of vision, I compliantly accompanied him 
across the lowest bridge that spans the rushing Rhone, and soon 
found myself ascending a rather steep eminence in the outskirts of 
tlie city, beneath the burning rays of a forenoon sun. 

Wo passed on our way Les Delices, a country-house which 
Voltaire at one time occupied. That the confidential communication 
was suggested by the poet's residence I cannot positively affirm; 
but horo my garrulous guide informed me that he was a poet 
himself, for ** he had WTitten four poems in the German language, 
and ho hoped that ore long they might see the light of day." 

When wo roaohod the garden where the tower of observation 
stOivd, and in whose well-fiUed volume visitors were expected to enter 
thoir names, I found that the marriage of the streams was indeed 
marvollous and suggostive. Xeanest us the broad Rhone poured 
down his givat body of water as blue as indigo, and yet as pellucid 
a;$ glass. But what tide was that, coming down the vale, on the 
oihor sido of a iiam>w nock of land ? If it had been a great discharge 
6\>iu one of our immouso Glas^'^w chemical worts, its appearande 
couM iK>t ha VI? KtVii mor? unUb^ the river it joined, or indeed any 
«>nlwarv and natural stx^>am. It was the Aire, a mountain toiient 
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that is fed by the snows and glaciers of Mont Blanc, and which 
looked positively like a river of liquid mud. The contrast was 
complete between its brown, or rather white, impurity and the blue 
transparent Ehone. For some distance after the junction of the 
two, the pure waters kept by themselves, as if they repelled the 
impure and refused to mingliB with them ; but further down it was 
plain that the Arve, though in reality the smaller stream, prevailed 
over the Ehone, and communicated to his tide its own contaminating 
taint — a contamination from which he never recovers ; for he rolls 
through the broad departments of France, past Lyons and Avignon, 
and even to his mighty Mediterranean mouths, a hopelessly 
embrowned and polluted flood. 

I was just saying to myself, "Evil communications corrupt good 
manners," and was determining to preach, after my return home, 
from thfe text, " Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers," 
and warn young people, from the striking illustration of the Ehone 
and the Arve, against evil company and unchristian marriages, 
when my old guide startled me by saying, **Dat is de subject of one 
of my poems. I represent de Ehone to be a fine, strong, noble, 
intellectual young man, coming down de valley of life. But de 
Arve is one vile voman, who meets him in his course, and lay her 
snare for him and fascinate him. He keep her off a little time, as 
de Ehone seem to keep off de Arve ; but at last she master him, 
and make him as bad as herself — and he remain bad to de end." 

I thanked my poetical attendant for his simile, and surprised 
him, in turn, by remarking that these very ideas had been passing 
through my own mind before he spoke. **But,*' added I, **you 
seem to do injustice in your poem to the fair sex; for have not pure 
women been as often injured by vile men, as pure men by vile 
women?" "Quite true, zir," was the answer; "but dat side of 
de case would toot suit my poem ; for you know dat de Ehone is 
masculine, and de Arve feminine." Here I was fairly defeated; ior 
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I remembered that I used to repeat, on pain of a thrashing for 
default, at the Hamilton graiomar-school, while translating the 
Commentaries of CsBsar, ^'Ehodanus, Ehodani, the Ehone, noun 
masculine, of the second declension." So that my guide for the day 
had given me unexpectedly a lesson in ancient grammar, as well as 
in modem Geneva ! 

We often hear it said by those who propose to form alliances with 
the ungodly and unholy, ** We will make them better. Our goodness, 
through God's blessing, will overcome their badness." But the 
result often resembles the union of the Arve and the Ehone ; for 
even "the weaker vessel" injures the greater, instead of the greater 
purifying the weaker. 

I somewhat regretted, as I looked down upon the strange 
confluence, that my guide had not taken me to the promontory at 
whose tapering point the waters met. I would have had a nearer 
view of their antagonistic volumes, and would have been able to 
describe their unnatural marriage better. I could not see why he 
preferred the distant to the near view, — except that, whereas the 
latter would have been free, the former cost me a gratuity to the 
woman who opened the gate and kept the books, and who evidently 
was well acquainted with the pedestrian poet. That she was an 
Arve, according to his analogy, I do not say. 

We next retraced our steps to the southern and principal district 
of the city, bent upon visiting the Cathedral Church of Geneva, or 
Church of St Pierre (St Peter). On our way we had an opportunity 
of noticing the architectural improvements which have of late been 
effected, especially near the river and the lake ; for the building 
mania has extended from Paris to Geneva, and new quays and 
streets have of late been, first the disorder, and then the order, of 
the day. But, in truth, the credit of the enthusiasm must not be 
given wholly to France ; for if French energy has stimulated the 
Genevans, English money has supplied them with the indispensable 
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wherewithal. Instead of the unsightly houses which lined the 
margin of the lake, elegant and massive buildings have been erected 
on either side of it and of the Bhone, several of which have been 
devoted, as first-class hotels, to the use of the never-failing stream 
of travellers who resort to the city from all the ends of the earth. 
The streets in the lower town are broad and new ; and in them as 
elegant shops as are to be found in Eegent Street, or the Eue de 
Rivoli, display their tempting wares to the passer-by. 

But on ascending to the higher and haughtier quarter, everything 
seems to the traveller to wear a more antique, as well as a more 
aristocratic, aspect. The narrow, winding streets are lesai frequented ; 
the old houses speak of other days ; and we could fancy that the 
scenes are little changed since John Enox walked along the pavement 
with inquisitive eye, newly arrived from Dieppe and the persecutions 
of England ; or since Calvin, spare, reverend, and stem, was wont 
to receive the salutations of burghers, students, and magistrates, — 
in his day the divine and dictator of Geneva, — at once the Owen and 
the Cromwell of the Republic. 

Well, here we are in front of the church in which Calvin preached. 
The Corinthian portico on the outside is considered rather to be a 
blemish where it is placed ; but the interior of the edifice is a very 
pure specimen of the Gothic style of the eleventh century. So that 
it was built about the same time as our Glasgow Cathedral ; and it 
was not considered necessary at Geneva to **j9m' daun the dockets that 
the doos micht flee " — ^the call to Scottish iconoclasticism which is 
attributed to Enox, and at which our sensitive antiquarians 
still lament and shudder. The very building which had seen high 
mass observed for centuries, rang at length with Calvin's powerful 
discourses on justifying righteousness, and heard his successor, the 
venerable Beza, then eighty years old, give out the 124th Psalm to 
be sung on the day after the city's memorable deliverance from the 
Savoyards on the 20th December, a.d. 1602. 
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I had the pleasure of inspecting the Cathedral of Geneva in 
company with three students of the Independent New College, St 
John's Wood, London. We happened to approach the door at the 
same time, and to be admitted together. Before I parted from them, 
they frankly and confidentially told me that they had received the 
money which enabled them to travel in Switzerland, as prizes id 
the Theological Academy just mentioned. An admirable stimulus, 
indeed, to literary zeal, and a most improving and beneficial reward 
for literary merit ! We sat down, one by one, on the seat that is 
still preserved as Calvin's pulpit, and beneath the very canopy 
which, three hundred years before, had overshadowed him when he 
preached. 

While we are gazing around the great Cathedral, and talking of 
the faults and excellencies of the celebrated theologian, this seems 
to be the proper place for interpolating a short sketch of his 
remarkable career. 

Bom at Noyon in the north of France, on July 10, 1509, John 
Calvin obtained, through the influence of a wealthy family in his 
father's neighbourhood, a good education at Paris, and afterwards 
a rectory in his native town. The bent of his mind, however, 
inclining much towards law, he subsequently passed through a 
course of legal study at Orleans. He was thus being unconsciously 
fitted for the political duties which he was afterwards called upon 
to discharge in Geneva, as well as for the composition of his Institutes 
of Theology — a work which evidently has been cast in a forensic 
mould. 

He became early convinced of the absurdities and errors of the 
Catholic Church; and, with his ' characteristic boldness, did not 
hesitate to speak out his mind. When Francis I. persecuted the 
Protestants of his kingdom, Calvin could not conceal his disgust, 
and bade farewell to his native land, not so much that he was afraid 
to face the tjrant, as that he could not bear to live in a country in 
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which such indignities were done. After many wanderings he was 
intercepted by Farel at Geneva, when he was passing through that 
city in 1586, on his way from Italy to Basle. This reformer, who 
regarded Neufchatel as his own head-quarters (as we have already 
seen), so solemnly besought Calvin, in the name of God, to super- 
intend the work at Geneva, that the latter was constrained to tarry 
there. But he so displeased the ungodly inhabitants by refusing to 
admit unworthy communicants to the table of the Lord, that he 
was shortly afterwards driven out of the city. He found a refuge, 
however, at Strasbourg, where he both taught a class of theology, 
and acted as pastor of a Protestant church. In 1541, his chief 
accusers at Geneva having all met violent and sudden deaths, he 
was welcomed back to the city with immense enthusiasm, and for 
twenty-three years, although only a plain presbyter and professor 
of divinity, he ruled in both Church and State with all the authority 
of a Prince-Archbishop. It does not appear that he sought this 
dignity ambitiously, but only that such a man was needed at the 
time and place ; and that he proved himseK equal to the occasion. 
Whether presiding at the consistory of the senators, or at the synod 
of his co-presbyters ; whether counselling aspirants after the work 
of the ministry, or composing his theological treatises, he seems to 
have left the stamp of a master-mind on all that he did, and to 
have naturally assumed the place of a leader among his fello.v-men 
— ^Farel, Viret, and Bucer, without any jealousy, admitting his 
peerless superiority. When we read the accounts of daily Hfe at 
Geneva during his reign there (for no other term would be so 
expressive or suitable), we smile to see the source whence Knox 
derived all those inquisitorial enactments, which now savour so 
much of tyranny and oppression as we unearth them from some 
mouldy kirk-session records, but which possibly served a good 
purpose in their time, and helped to build up the sturdy type of 
character that makes Scotchmen both feared and respected all over 
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the world at this day. — " A dinner for ten persons was limited to 
five dishes ; plush breeches were laid under interdict ; violations of 
the Sabbath were followed by a public admonition from the pulpit ; 
adultery was punished with death ; and the gamester was exposed 
in the pillory, with a pack of cards tied round his neck.'* 

The life and labours of Calvin in Geneva are interesting to the 
historian, not merely because that peculiar form of religious faith 
was methodised by him there which has been adopted by several 
populous Protestant countries, but because he fearlessly enunciated 
in his little republic those principles of political freedom which bore 
fruit afterwards in England in the career of Cromwell, and, later still, 
in the American and French Eevolutions. Yet the natural sternness of 
the man marred both his doctrinal system and his political adminis- 
tration. He never could thoroughly convince his contemporaries 
that his all-embracing predestination did not "make God the author 
of sin ; '* and the groans and cries of Servetus, who was slowly 
burned to death by Calvin's influence, for his views on the Trinity, 
on the 27th of October, 1553, still ring through the world, as they 
rang through Geneva that day. The deed was done, doubtless, 
"for the greater glory of God;" but it has supplied the apologists 
of the Inquisition with a telling retort, and has weakened not a 
little the influence of Calvin with posterity. StUl, it is manifest 
that he was regarded in Geneva with affection, as well as with 
reverence and respect. When, worn out with his own overwhelming 
labours, he declined slowly towards the grave — a prematurely old 
man, at the age of 55 — ^the whole state was moved. It is affecting 
to read in his life by Beza how he made his will — as much a 
confession of his faith in Christ, as a disposition of his limited 
means (tenues facultates). When with great difficulty he had 
addressed from his dying bed, first the senators, and then the 
ministers of both town and country, they left him bathed in tears : 
"Praebita singulis dextra moestos omnes illos, nee ahter ab eo 
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quam a Gommuni parente com lacnmis discedentes dimisit." That 
is, Giving them his right hand one by one, he sent th^m aU away sorrowful^ 
departing from him with tears as from a common father. Arrangements 
were being made, when I passed through Geneva, for celebrating 
the tricentenary of Calvin's death ; and I have felt as if my notice 
of the place would have been seriously defective, if it had not 
contained a slight sketch of his remarkable career. 

On leaving the Cathedral, we proceeded to visit the house, 11 Rue 
de Chanoines, which is marked, in the guide books, as the house of 
Calvin. Here we met with some disappointment. We found it to be a 
considerable building, within a court-yard, — ^the gate leading to which 
was locked. While we waited for an answer to our summons, we 
had time to read the inscription above the gate, " Deus nostrum 
propugnaculum " (God is our defence). In this we were interested; 
for we thought it precisely such a scriptural motto as the brave 
reformer would have chosen for his dwelling. But what was our 
surprise to learn, when the portress opened the door, that the house 
of Calvin had been converted into a school for Eoman Catholic 
children, and that we could not be admitted within the walls ! We 
left the place morahsing upon the perversion of hearts, as illustrated 
by the perversion of houses. It is indeed strange that the very 
rooms which witnessed Calvin's pious farewells, and heard his 
earnest charges to the godly Protestant magistrates of his day, 
should now ring with loud Ave Marias and list the whispered 
absolutions of the priest. Houses see many changes, and pass, 
without any partiaHty or regret, from Whig to Tory, and from 
Papist to Protestant. Some human beings also make as great 
transitions, both political and ecclesiastical, with as much ease and 
as much indifference ! 

Bidding farewell, at this point, to the young New College prize- 
men, who were disposed to laugh in their sleeve at me for being 
tied down to my pedantic guide, I went next to visit the Museum 
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and Public Library of Geneva. All that I remember concerning 
the curiosities of these buildings is, that I saw a great many 
manuscript letters of Calvin, one of which had been addressed to 
Lady Jane Grey while she was a prisoner in the Tower, — as well 
as letters of Theodore Beza and J. J. Eousseau. Not only did 
thousands of volumes adorn the walls, but antique drawings were 
prominently displayed of that remarkable deliverance from the 
Savoyards to which I have already referred, and which is remembered 
by the Genevans to this day as gratefully and as proudly as the 
inhabitants of Londonderry bear in mind the gallant and successful 
resistance which their forefathers made to the siege of the army of 
James. Up to the time of the Eeformation, Geneva had been under 
the thraldom of the Dukes of Savoy, who, annoyed at the loss of it 
and its sturdy independence, made repeated efforts to recover their 
forfeited supremacy. That attempt which is represented in the 
paintings referred to, was almost successful. It is called the 
Escalade, from the scaling ladders, which had actually been planted 
on the walls. The burghers are depicted buckling on their armour, 
nothing daunted, at dead of night ; an old woman knocks down a 
soldier with a sauce-pan; the ladders filled with men are swept 
away by cannon-shot from the walls ; while the ditches are filled 
with the dead and the dying. Once a-year, on the anniversary of 
the Escalade, the Psalm which Beza gave out (** If it had not been 
the Lord who was on our side") is sung with immense enthusiasm, 
in the church of St Peter. 

So much meets the eye in Geneva that is worthy of being 
patiently described, that I must tarry here for the present. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
€tnctia. 

D'Aubigne— The Chapel of the Oratoire — Life of Robert Haldane — His Visit to 
Geneva — Sail upon the Lake — Nyon — ^Visit a Watch-making Establishment — 
The Cemetery of Plain Palais — Grave of Sir Humphrey Davy— Calvin's supposed 
Grave — ^Beza's funeral tribute— Sundry details. 

I NEXT asked my guide to conduct me to the chapel in which Dr 
D'Aubigne preached, the renowned author of the ** History of the 
Eeformation." I was surprised when he informed me that he had 
never heard of Dr D'Aubigne. It turned out, after a good deal of 
inquiry, that ** D'Aubigne" is a kind of assumed family surname, 
and that the eminent author is known in Geneva by the middle 
name which is given in his books, ** Merle" — ^Dr Merle. We soon 
reached his church, with school-room attached, and found them to 
be very plain buildings indeed. The church would not accommodate 
more than three or four hundred people, and seemed to be altogether 
devoid of ornament. It is called the Oratoire, and has three 
ministers — Messieurs Gaussen, Merle, and Pilet. Another church 
in the street, called La Pelisserie, is in communion with it, which 
was founded by the wealthy and zealous Mr Henry Drummond 
before he had embraced the peculiarities of Irvingism. These, with 
a third church outside the walls, to which the late holy and apostoHc 
Caesar Malan ministered, compose what is called the Evangelical 
School and Society of Geneva, — a modern protest against the Socin- 
ianism into which the Protestant Church of Geneva has lamentably 
relapsed, and which owes its formation to a visit paid to the city 
in 1817 by Mr Eobert Haldane of Scotland. As I stood on the floor 
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of the modest Oratoire in Geneva, I took pleasure in mentally 
recalling the leading incidents of the remarkable career of this 
gentleman, the hereditary proprietor of Airthrey Castle, Stirling- 
shire ; for it is to his noble self-sacrifice, under God, that we owe 
whatever blessings Scottish Independency has brought to our land, 
as well as the conversion of D'Aubigne and the charming pages of 
the ** History of the Eeformation." I therefore take the liberty of 
inserting here a short sketch of his career, that my reader may be 
able to sympathise with the emotions that filled my heart as I 
mused in D'Aubigne' s humble conventicle in Geneva. 

Born in 1764 of an ancient Scottish family, traceable for more 
than six hundred years down the genealogical tree, Eobert and 
James Haldane both served with honour for a short time in the 
British navy, of which their uncle Lord Duncan was so distinguished 
an ornament. The peace of 1783 restored Eobert, the eldest son, 
to his patrimonial estates, where he soon settled permanently on 
attaining his majority, and married Miss Oswald of Scotstown, near 
Glasgow. But he was not destined to live and die a wealthy Scottidi 
laird, little heard of beyond the precincts of his Stirlingshire estate. 
When the French Eevolution broke out, he warmly espoused the 
cause of the French people ; but, disappointed by their subsequent 
excesses and cruelties, he was led to muse sadly on the depravity of 
man. The perusal of Lardner's works, and other books on Christian 
evidences, convinced him, after some misgivings, that the religion 
of Jesus was truly of divine and of heavenly origin; and the 
conversations of Dr Innes, a pious minister of the Scottish Estab- 
lishment in Stirling, helped him not a little in the matter of his 
personal faith in the Eedeemer. But he has left it on record that 
he owed his final and fullest spiritual enhghtenment to a walk 
in company with a humble journeyman mason named Clam, 
resident in the village of Menstrie. This man was employed on 
some repairs at a part of the estate called Pendrich ; and Mr Haldane 
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having met him one day in the woods, their conversation turned 
from stone-masonry to the Architect and architecture of the universe ! 
Then they approached the subject of the gospel of Christ ; and the 
humble workman spake out of the abundance of an over-flowing 
heart. He exhorted the wealthy proprietor to cast away all 
dependance on frames and feelings, and trust only to the Eock of 
Ages. As they walked below the shade of his own ancestral trees, 
the light of heaven broke in upon Eobert Haldane's mind; the 
inheritor of a proud pedigree was born of God ; and the mason of 
Menstrie was honoured to place **a lively stone" in the spiritual 
and invisible temple of God. 

Whenever he received the kingdom of God as a little child, Mr 
Haldane determined to spend and be spent in the service of Christ. 
He said that ** the gospel was everything or nothing." And recog- 
nising the spiritual necessities of Bengal, he resolved to sell his 
estate of Airthrey, and, accompanied by a staff of printers and 
ministers, found a mission-establishment at Benares. The Directors 
of the East India Company, however, having refused him permission 
to settle there, Scotland received the blessing which was intended 
for India ; for, his brother James having commenced to labour as 
a lay-itinerant throughout the country, Eobert expended many 
thousands of pounds on the erection of chapels in all the chief 
towns and the foundation of a theological seminary. This movement 
originated the Scottish Congregational body in Scotland, as well as 
the Baptist body (to a great extent), owing to the difference which 
afterwards arose between the Haldanes and their fellow-labourers. 

Not content with what he had done for Scotland, after the 
pacification of Europe which followed the battle of Waterloo, Eobert 
Haldane set out for the continent, resting first at Geneva ; for he 
longed to see its mists of rationalism dispelled by the bright light 
of revelation. I have been interested to notice in his memoir, that 
on reaching the city he took rooms in the very Hotel de la Balance 
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in which I happened to stay when there. It seemed at first that 
all his efforts were to prove in vain ; but on the very day on which 
he intended to leave Geneva, one of the students, who had been 
sent by his professor to show Mr Haldane some object of curiosity 
in the neighbourhood, was so impressed by his conversation, that 
he went to his fellow- students and said, " Come and see a man 
who thoroughly understands the Word of God." Thereafter upwards 
of twenty young men came every morning to his hotel to study the 
Holy Scriptures, — their irate professor walking under the trees of the 
Promenade as they entered, and noting down their names. What 
was the result of these prayerful investigations, chiefly of the 
Epistle to the Eomans — as they all sat round a table with Bibles 
in German, French, Hebrew, Greek, and English before them, and 
Eobert Haldane in their midst, like a father, pointing out the mind 
of the Spirit — a scene which Dr Chalmers afterwards called his 
beau-ideal of the studif of theology: what was the result of it all? The 
full evangelical enhghtenment of such men as Gaussen, D'Aubigne, 
Adolphe Monod, and Caesar Malan ! and also indirectly of Felix 
Neff, the seK-sacrificing missionary in the Tyrolese Alps, whom 
Haldane was accustomed to call his ** grandson in the Lord." Thus 
our noble fellow-countryman "gave back to Geneva somewhat of 
the blessing which Scotland had received from her in the zeal and 
light of John Knox." (D'Aubigne's speech at Edinburgh in 1845.) 
And the same distinguished author, when walking with a French 
pastor, could exclaim, as he pointed to the rooms which Haldane 
occupied, ** Voila le berceau de la Seconde Eeformation de Geneve." 
(Behold the cradle of the Second Eeformation of Geneva.) 

As I stood, the other day, on the Abbey- Craig, near Stirling, and 
saw Airthrey Castle behind me, embowered among the trees, which 
Haldane sold to the Abercromby family that he might be able to 
extend the cause and kingdom of Christ, I asked myself. Whether I 
would have lived and died the owner of that beautiful estate, or 
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have sunk into my grave with Robert Haldane's history as my own ? 
The following entry was found in his memorandum-book after his 
death : " June 16th, 1798, was the last night I paid the labourers 
at Airthrey. On the very morning the surveyor arrived to value 
the estate, the 2nd chapter of Ecclesiastes fell to be read at family 
worship — * I made me great works ; I builded me houses ; I planted 
me vineyards ; I made me gardens and orchards,' '* &c. Was he a 
fool to send for that surveyor and make that sale? When I 
remembered the thousands whom Monod's sermons had blessed, 
whom Malan's hymns had cheered, whom Gaussen's arguments had 
confirmed, whom Neff's devotion had stimulated, whom Swing's fer- 
vour had warmed, whom Wardlaw's eloquence had thrilled, and the 
millions whom D' Aubigne's pages had charmed and instructed, I had 
no difl&culty in replying in the negative. And since the mason of 
Menstrie enlightened Haldane, may we not say that the mason of 
Menstrie, under God, did it all ? Such too were my reflections in 
D'Aubigne's simple meeting-house. It was plain to me, however, 
that he and his fellow-labourers enjoy greater fame abroad than at 
home. They pay the penalty at Geneva of ** prophets " who are 
bold enough to differ from the majority — ^they " have no honour in 
their own country." 

As it was now past mid-day, and I was anxious to get a sail upon 
the lake, I desired my guide to conduct me to the steamboat wharf. 
He unfortunately took me to the wrong side of the lake, from which 
we saw the steamer just about to start on the other side. I flew 
along the great Bridge of Mont Blanc, and managed to leap on 
board the vessel before she had moved off, — ^my courier reaching 
the pier in time to exclaim that he would be looking out for me 
when I returned in the evening — a surveillance, in truth, for which,* 
by this time, I did not much care. 

The lake of Geneva is the largest in Switzerland, being fifty-five 
miles long, and, at its widest part, six miles broad. Steamers leave 
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its two extremities twice a-day, and make the voyage from end to 
end in five hours. I intended only to sail up the lake about 
fourteen imles, and return with the down steamer. 

The first landing-place at which we stopped was Coppet, a small 
village, but crowned by some handsome villas rising above it on 
the slope. Prominent among these is the Chateau long occupied 
by Madame de Stael, the eminent French authoress, who was bom 
at Paris in 1768 and died in 1817. She was the daughter of 
Necker, Minister of Finance to Louis XVI. At the age of twenty 
she married Baron de Stael, the Danish Ambassador, a man much 
older than herself. As she did not like Napoleon, her salon was 
always the rallying point of the opposition. In 1810 his government 
seized ten thousand copies of her work on ** Germany," after which 
time she was little in Paris till after Napoleon's final fall. She 
died at her ch6,teau at Goppet, where they still show the inkstand 
and desk which she used in the composition of Corinn^ and Delphine, 
her most celebrated romances. 

After leaving Coppet, the breeze became stiff and the billows very 
respectable indeed for an inland sea. One or two smacks crossed 
our bows, carrying the lateen sail peculiar to this lake and the 
Mediterranean. 

I went on shore at Nyon, a town of about three thousand 
inhabitants. The first thing I did was to indulge in the luxury of 
bathing in the clear and classic waters of the lake. Then, as I had 
tasted nothing since the morning, I sought some refreshment in an 
inn, from whose windows the view was superb of the mountains of 
Savoy on the other side and the lake between. Although Nyon 
does not face the broadest part, a slanting view can be had from its 
shore of the greatest expanse of the waters, a few miles away. I 
stni recollect that one of those rude pictures hung upon the wall of 
the public room — a mere daub — ^which are such favourites among 
the French people, because they are connected with the military 
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glory of the first Napoleon. It represented a sentinel challenging 
the Emperor, whose rank he did not know. Napoleon wished to 
pass ; but the fait^iful sentinel would not allow him. He is repre- 
sented as saying, ** Je vous dis qu' en bien meme vous seriez le 
petit Coporal, vous ne passeras pas." (I tell you that, even although 
you were the little Corporal you will not pass.) It was no other 
than **the little Corporal," who promoted the unswerving sentry 
for his fidelity. It is always refreshing to see high and low, rich 
and poor, made subject to the same laws, human and divine. 

On my way back from Nyon I had the opportunity of observing, 
what I had indeed noticed on my way up, that I had never whoUy 
lost sight of the houses of Geneva. They could be seen across the 
water, although more than twelve miles distant. No doubt the 
view of them was dim and indistinct as we left the pier of Nyon ; 
but they became more and more clearly defined as mile after mile 
of our watery way was traversed. Such is our view here of God's 
truth — ^partial, yet real. But every day we are drawing nearer 
home, and our view should be growing more distinct both of the 
Word and the better land. As I approached the city again, I was 
impressed with the thought that 'the surrounding views of hill and 
dale, and wood and water, as well as of the position and appearance 
of Geneva, were little changed since the time of Calvin and Beza, 
and were almost the same as those on which the pious and prayerful 
Haldane had gazed in his more recent day. The village on the 
southern shore was pointed out to me where D'Aubigne lives, — 
about two miles up the lake from the city. 

As I did not find my old guide waiting for me at the wharf on 
my return, I went at once to pay a visit on my own account. My 
kind host at Paris, with whom also I had visited the Holy Land in 
1862, commissioned me when I set out for Switzerland to call on 

Monsieur S , one of the principal watch manufacturers in 

Geneva, and deliver to him an interesting message. The latter, a 
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devout Catholic, as I suppose, when he heard that my friend was 
going to Palestine, had begged that " he would pray for him when 
he knelt in the Holy Sepulchre of Jesus ajb Jerusalem." I was to 
convey the information that ** Mr G. had prayed for Mr S. in the 
Holy Sepulchre.'* The large establishment of which I was in 
search, fronted the lake, quite near to the Grand QuaL Mr S. had 
gone home to his country-seat for the night, as it was now 6 p.m.; 
but his eldest son received my message with much apparent 
reverence and awe, and evidently regarded me with the same 
emotions when I told him that I had been in the Holy Sepulchre 
too. He praised me for ** the excellent French which I spoke " — ^a 
compliment which I knew to be more flattering than truthful, as I 
spoke the language very badly. He kindly offered to, show me 
their watch manufactory from top to bottom — an offer which I 
readily accepted. The men were just leaving for the night ; but I 
had the satisfaction of seeing watch-making in all its different 
stages. I am only sorry that, at this distance of time, I am not 
able to recal the particulars of my visit. My gentlemanly conductor 
examined the little Geneva watch which I have used for four and 
twenty years, and remarked that he had heard of the people whose 
name it bore; but that they had now passed away. Alas! the 
watches men have made point to the hour at which they die, and 
survive them when their short lives are done, even as the houses 
men have built, or the churches in which ministers have preached, 
remain when they are gone. About a hundred thousand watches 
are manufactured annually at Geneva; and upwards of fifty watch- 
makers' and seventy jewellers' workshops are kept in constant 
employment in the town. 

After leaving this establishment I took a long walk through the 
principal streets, that I might become more familiar with the 
topography of Geneva. The sun shone out beautifully, and a fresh 
breeze from the lake made the ramble easy and enjoyable. I 
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wandered, at length, into the great cemetery of Plain Palais, in the 
outskirts of the city. I was here arrested first by the tombstone of 
Sir Humphrey Davy. Bom in Penzance, Cornwall, and intended 
for a physician, the study of chemistry so engaged and engrossed 
his mind that his whole life and labours were devoted to the 
pursuit of it and of kiadred sciences. His lectures at the Royal 
Institution in London formed quite an epoch in public lecturing, 
on account of the brilliancy of his style and the success of his 
experiments. Not less remarkable and valuable were his original 
scientific discoveries, for which he was made a Baronet by the 
Government of the day in 1818. But the overtaxed frame at length 
gave way, and, too far shattered to be restored by rest and foreign 
travel, he died at Geneva in 1829, when only about 60 years of age. 
A little stone, bearing the inscription ** J. C," was next pointed 
out to me, as marking the supposed resting-place of John Calvin. 
I say " supposed," because the Reformer, on his dying bed, forbade 
the erection of any monument to his memory ; and it may be safely 
said that " no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day." Beza 
tells us that he composed a few verses on his refusal of a tomb- 
stone, for insertion at the close of his biography, which might serve 
the purpose of a sepulchral inscription. The lines seem to me to 
be so beautiful that I insert them here, with an appended trans- 
lation : — 

** Romae mentis terror ille maximus 
Quem mortuum lugent boni, horrescunt niali, 
Ipsa a quo potuit virtutem discere virtus, 
Cur adeo exiguo ignotoque in caespite clausus 
Calvinus lateat, rogas ! 
Calvinum assidue comitata modestia vivum. 
Hoc tumulo manibus condidit ipsa suis. 
te beatum caespitem tanto hospite ! 
cui invidere cuncta possint marmora ! " 

Calvin, who made Rome tremble most of all, 
And by whose blows she tottered to her fall ; J 

For whom when dead the pious shed the tear, 
And whom the bad, though he be buried, fear ; 
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Before whom Virtue might herself have stood 
To hear him tell her how she might be good, — 
Do any wonder, and the reason crave, 
Why he should lurk in small and nameless grave ? 



The reason is that Modesty, as friend, 

iffh life, ' 
That she presided at his funeral rite. 



So closely did, through life, his steps attend, 



And, unpretending, hid him out of sight. 
happy turf that holds such precious bones ! 
The envy thou of aU memorial stones ! 

I looked earnestly, on this last night of my stay in the neighbour- 
hood, for Mont Blanc, but coiQd see only mist and a blank in its 
direction. Although it is sixty miles distant from Geneva, its lofty, 
snow-capped summit is distinctly visible on a clear day, and forms 
indeed, with the whole Alpine range, one of the grandest Genevan 
views. But, like royalty, this king of mountains does not show 
himself offcen — only on sixty, out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year ; and during my visit he remained ungraciously 
shrouded amid his covering of clouds. 

When I reached the hotel I found that my guide was waiting 
there, and was wondering what had become of me. He was very 
much astonished to find that I had succeeded in inspecting a watch- 
making establishment without his aid, and that I otherwise had 
enjoyed myself so well alone. He begged me, late though it was, 
to go out and see Geneva at night. Overcome by his importunity 
I took a look at a tea-garden in the neighbourhood. It was what 
we would call a restaurant in the open air. Branches of evergreens, 
adorned with flowers, hung in gay festoons between the boxes 
intended for the guests ; but as the place was just about to shut up 
for the night, little was to be seen of the maimers and customs of 
the people. On leaving it I bade my somewhat peculiar cicerone 
good-bye. 

Here also must my readers bid Switzerland good-bye, at least in 

so far as my descriptions are concerned. I have given all these 

incidents of travel from memory. I had taken down a few notes in 
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a little pocket-book ; but when I began to write my ** Wanderings,** 
I could not lay my hands on it. Finding it the other day, I was 
glad to observe that I had not left out much of any importance. I 
had noted down that ** in the Parliament-house of Beme there were 
125 chairs in the Lower Chamber for the members, and 44 in the 
Upper." On the front of the college, in the same city, is the beautiful 
inscription, ** Dedicated to God and the youth of the country." On 
the bridge of Freyburg is carved, ** Concepit, erexit J. Chaley ope 
civium" — ** J. Chaley planned it and built it with the wealth of the 
citizens " — a fine instance of the aid which gold and genius often 
lend one another in this world. I mentioned that T heard a Sermon 
from the minister of the Chaplaincy at Interlaken, on ''The 
righteous shall flourish Hke the palm tree; he shall grow like a 
cedar on Lebanon." I now see the reason why I thought the 
discourse, although interesting, almost quaint and curious. His 
divisions were — ** Like the palm-tree, because (1) It will not grow 
beside bitter water; so the Christian cannot thrive in sin. (2) 
Always grows upright. (3) Will grow even when an incubus is laid 
upon it; so our afflictions tend to our sanctity. U. Like the 
cedar, (1) It strikes its roots into the rock. (2) Its leaves point 
upward, but its fruit points downward; so the Christian's hopes 
aspire to heaven, but his good works bless the world. (3) It endures 
while other things decay." 

In next chapter I shall describe my homeward journey through 
France. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
S^nctia to ^m0. 

Leave Geneva — Bellegarde — Luggage Searched — The Government Cheated — Lamar- 
tine's Birthplace— An amiable Priest — Gossip about Mont Blanc— Arrival in 
Paris— Morning Contemplations — Memories of the Bastille — A Cordial Welcome 
— Jardin d' Acclimation — Jardin des Plantes — Place du Tr6ne — ^The Castle of 
Vincennes — The Forest of Yincennes. 

Next morning I left Geneva at 7 a.m., with the prospect of travelling 
to Paris without halting on my journey. It was a weary ride of 
twenty-one hours' duration ; for we rolled along the iron way aU 
that Thursday, and did not reach the French metropolis till the 
day was beginning to dawn at four o'clock on Friday morning. 

At first the ascent was considerable, and our progress comparatively 
slow up the steep gradient. About five miles from Geneva we were 
not far from Ferney, the favourite residence of Voltaire. 

We stopped for a little at Bellegarde, on the French frontier^ 
sixteen miles from Geneva. Here our luggage was searched ; for 
the authorities are always apprehensive lest travellers should 
smuggle contraband goods from the cantons of the Eepublic into the 
departments of the Empire. I was displeased and o£fended at the 
conduct and manner of one who was sitting opposite to me in the 
railway carriage, and who appeared to lay claim to the social 
position and status of a lady. When the examination was over and 
we had fairly moved off from the station, she seemed to be in the 
highest ecstacy because she had cheated the Government! By 
sundry significant gestures and shrugs, she gave us to understand 
that the reason why she was so stout and fat, was that she had 
forbidden wares wrapped lomidlieT body. • Whether these were the 
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raw or ready-made material, linen or cotton cloth, folds of tapestry 
or rolls of tobacco, we did not clearly apprehend ; but, of a truth, 
her behaviour was most undignified and unladylike, and gave 
evidence that her heart was not right before her Maker. She had 
forgotten, or was prepared deliberately to disregard, the great maxim 
of the Master, "Bender therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
CsBsar's; and unto God the things that are God's.'' 

I may also mention that near Bellegarde a wonderful sight is to 
be seen, called La Perte du EJwne, the Loss of the Ehone. The great 
river is literally lost in a deep subterranean ravine, and disappears 
from the traveller's view for 120 yards. If I remember aright, 
we could hear the roar of the pent-up torrent when we stopped at 
the station. People often come out in carriages from Geneva to 
see the strange appearance, or rather disappearance, of the river. 
Thus souls are lost, let me remark, in the dread, deep rapids of sin, 
but are found again in the open plain of regeneration — calm and 
clear — all the turmoil and disquietude of their lawlessness over and 
gone. 

In the course of the forenoon we reached the main line between 
Lyons and Paris, and thereafter steadily pursued our north-westward 
way. At Macon I recollected that I was passing the birth-place 
and scene of the early residence of Lamartine,the eminent statesman, 
poet, and traveller. As we crossed a beautiful river in the environs 
of the town, I remembered the great author's description of his 
youthful sports on the banks of, probably, that very stream. Me- 
thought I saw him lay aside his fishing-rod and indulge in those 
reveries which announced the first dawn of genius, and were the 
prophetic precursors of future greatness and renown. 

At Dijon a priest of the Eoman Catholic Church came into the 
carriage in which I was seated. He was past middle life, and had 
in his countenance an expression of blended benevolence and 
humility. A young lady who, with her father, seemed to know the 
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amiable ecclesiastic, was evidently much gratified when he addressed 
her in words of frankness and good- will. The priestly influence is 
strong in France, although weaker there than in other less liberalised 
lands ; and, although often much abused, it may, in some instances, 
be advantageously exercised. 

As the evening wore on, I found myself in the company of gentle- 
men whose engaging conversation relieved not a little the tedium 
of travel. They had lately visited the vale of Chamouni, and had 
actually made the ascent of Mont Blanc. I could easily understand, 
j&rom their representation of the existing state of matters, how the 
ambition of vain people is so wrought upon that they are incited to 
brave hardships and hazards which, in other circumstances, they 
would not dare to encounter. When men who have stood on the 
snowy summit descend to the foot of the hill, the great bell is rung; 
guns are fired in honour of the event ; and the residents of the 
hotels crowd aroimd them with hurrahs and congratulations. They 
become, in fact, the heroes of the hour. Their names, moreover, 
are chronicled in a public register, — so that all succeeding travellers 
may learn both the fact and the date of their exploit. It is not 
wonderful, I repeat, that, with the prospect of such an ovation, a 
comparatively weak nature should be stimulated to attempt heroic 
deeds. The price of the ascent of Mont Blanc, for guides and 
necessary appurtenances, is generally forty or fifty pounds sterling. 
A serious item this in the reckoning, one would think, not to speak 
of the risk ! 

The day had hardly begun to dawn when we reached the railway 
terminus, and found that we were once more in the metropolis of 
France. I did not know what to do with myself at that early hour; 
for I could not think of distiirbing the slumbers of my kind friends 
in the Champs Elysees. As the Eiver Seine was near the railway 
station, with its numerous bridges, I strolled from bridge to bridge 
or more than an hour, looking down into the clear water, as yet 
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uncontaminated by its passage through the great capital. At length 
I grew tired even of such romantic matutinal contemplations, and 
was glad to sit down on one of the seats in the spacious 
Place de la Bastille. Here my thoughts were led back sorrowfully 
to other days. I mused on the mournful prisoners who had pined 
unto death in the fortified jail which for centuries had stood on the 
spot. The air seemed burdened with their sighs and groans ; for 
not a few had spent whole lives of captivity there. Prominent 
among them was the Man of the Iran Mask, whose face had never 
been seen by warder or gaoler. It was suspected by his cotemporaries 
that he had been a rival heir to the throne ; but the secret of his 
real name and history had never been revealed. Like his face, it 
had remained hidden behind a mask, and that the iro7i one of cruelty 
and wrong. 

But prayers, methought, as well as groans, came out of the past 
and burdened the air, as I still sat and meditated; for the holy 
Madame de la Mothe Guion had been incarcerated in the old prison 
of the Bastille, on account of her conscientious maintenance of the 
doctrine of sanctification by faith, apart from the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of Eome. Though separated from her only child, 
and stripped of all the honours of nobility, she "rejoiced in the 
Lord alway," and found her prison changed into a palace by the 
daily experience of **the peace that passeth all understanding." 
Methought I heard her sing as well as pray — ^trilling the lays of 
Zion at her barricaded window, like Paul and Silas, who sang 
praises unto God at Philippi, " aiid the prisoners heard them" It was 
in her cell in the Bastille that she composed the hynm beginning — 

"AHttlebirdlam, 
Singing the whole day long;" 

and the witness she bore concerning herself indeed was tme. The 
bitter waters of affliction that were wrung out to her, could not 
quench the ardour of her holy love. Well would it be for us if, 
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when trouble assails us, we could imitate that saint of two hundred 
years ago in her unbroken patience, peace, and holy joy in the Lord. 

The Bastille was pulled down by the triumphant populace in the 
first flush of their revolutionary success ; for they could no longer 
endure the sight of the gloomy pile which reminded them so forcibly 
of the tyranny of kings, and they seemed to think their freedom 
more fully secured when they had levelled it with the dust. Alas ! 
they were destined, in their insane dread of that tyranny's return, 
to enact scenes more terrible and perpetrate cruelties more appalling, 
during their infamous Eeign of Terror, than the Bastille had ever 
known. 

But what tall colunm was that in the centre of the square ? Was 
it simply a memorial of the hated prison's overthrow ? No. It 
was the Colonne de Juillet, " column of July," commemorating the 
citizens who fell on the memorable days of the Second Eevolution — 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 1830, and who are buried beneath, 
along with the victims of the Third Eevolution in February, 1848' 
The names of 615 patriots of these July days are inscribed on the 
pillar, which is 154 feet high, with a diameter of 12 feet. An interior 
staircase of 238 steps leads to the summit of the column. 

As I had not slept at all in the train over-night, I had fallen into 
a very slight and gentle slumber on that chair, in the square of the 
Bastille, while I thus mused both on ancient and more modem 
days. But what was the slow and measured tread that awoke me, 
and brought me back at once to the vivid realisation of the present ? 
Was it the tramp of armed men, or of the night poHce coming back 
from their watchful patrols ? No. It was the tramp of the operatives 
of Paris, returning to their day's labour from their lodgings beyond 
the barriers. For, as I have already explained, the recent demolition 
of old houses, according to the programme of Napoleon III., in 
order to make room for new streets, squares, and boulevards, had 
rendered accommodation for the working-classes so scarce, that the 
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very men who were employed on the great city improvement scheme 

were compelled to reside in the suburbs, and therefore to walk long 

distances to and from their work. The powerful Dictator, who had 

seized the helm of affairs, had found employment for them, and was 

paying them well ; but the very first thing they had to do was 

To knock their own old houses down, 
And drive their children out of town ! 

And there they were returning from their night's rest in their 
extra-mural habitations. Every man wore the long, characteristic 
smock-frock, and carried a little can in his hand, containing, doubt- 
less, his provisions for the day. The hour of six o'clock had come, 
and as their path lay through the square of the Bastille from some 
rural Fauburg, the murmur of their conversation, as well as the 
echo of their foot-falls, had made noise enough to awake me from my 
nap in the open-air. Alas! thought I, as the unpretending hun- 
dreds trooped past me Hke a humble army of peace, Each one of 
these men has joys and sorrows of his own — has, like myself, a 
home and a history of his own. They have left their little house- 
holds behind them, whose members will long for their return, and 
rejoice when the hour of their release will arrive at dewy eve. That 
workman in the blouse who is nearest me, — ^his wife is as dear to 
him as Eugenie is to the Emperor, and his little boy as precious as 
the Prince Imperial is to his august parents. And although, in the 
eyes of the world, they are very different in position and importance, 
the governor and the governed stand on the footing of a grand and 
comprehensive equality in the eyes of the Maker and Father of us all. 
When seven o'clock at length arrived, I thought that I might 
venture to call a cab and proceed to 120 Champs Elysees, the 
residence of my kind friends, whose guest I had been before leaving 
for Switzerland. I received from them a cordial welcome ; and, as 
they had all travelled over the regions which I had visited, we were 
able to revisit them in imagination, and in the sociality of break- 
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fast-table conversation, to throw off in turn respectable scintilla- 
tions of wit, as well as tolerable descriptive portraitures. 

When we had finished breakfast, the eldest daughter of my host, 
a young lady of great taste and accomplishments, suggested that I 
should make good use of the few days during which I still proposed 
to be their guest by visiting some of the chief Parisian sights which 
I had not been able to overtake before setting out for Switzerland. 
She recommended for that day*s programme the two great Museums of 
Natural History, of which the French metropolis boasts — ^the one on 
the northern, and the other on the southern side of the river. On 
our way to the former, which was indeed not very far from the 
Champs Elysees, we had an opporttmity of admiring the splendid 
entrance to the Bois de Boulogne, which may be called the fashion- 
able riding ground of Paris. The principal avenue leading into it 
is named after the Empress; and the grand old oaks and other 
forest trees that rose up on either side, forming intricate labyrinths, 
made us think of the days when that very wood was the favourite 
hunting ground of the kings of France. The garden of the Accli- 
matisation Society is in the western part of the Bois de Boulogne. 
It is quite modem, having been founded only in 1858, and opened 
in 1860. It was established to carry out experiments in naturalis- 
ing and propagating foreign trees, plants, and animals. It should 
be interesting to us, as Britons, to know that the success which has 
attended this Parisian Society has provoked, by a healthy emulation, 
the exertions which are now being made in our own island by 
Buckland, Berkley, and others, to import and acclimatise foreign 
animals. I was greatly interested in the new breeds of silkworms, 
Uamas, alpacas, goats from Egypt and Angora, sheep from China 
and other countries, which met my gaze. Time would fail me to 
describe the aviary, the apiary, and especially the great aquarium, 
the largest and most complete in existence. The whole garden is 
in the shape of a valley, with gently sloping sides, through which 
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runs a river, widening out here and there into basins well stocked 
with water fowls. 

On leaving this beautiful garden we crossed, by the convenient 
system of omnibus-correspondence, from the one end of Paris to the 
other, for the purpose of viewing the great Zoological Gardens of 
the French metropolis on the southern side of the Seine. It is 
called the Jardin des Plantes ** Garden of Plants." Yet it is not 
merely a botanical garden, but a comprehensive museum of natural 
history. It was established in t&e reign of Louis XTTI., although 
it owes its chief treasures and fame to the immortal Buffon, who 
assumed the directorship of it in 1789. Of late several new chairs 
of natural history have been founded in it, so as to form a complete 
university for the study of that interesting and important science ; 
while the number of plants, trees, and animals have been greatly in- 
creased. It would only weary my readers were I to describe minutely 
all I saw. Suffice it to say, that the collections of elephants, 
camels, lions, tigers, &c., seemed fully equal to that in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens in London. The day was very hot ; yet numerous 
visitors frequented the spacious grounds. The chief interest, how- 
ever, and therefore the greatest crowd, seemed to gather around two 
immense hippopotamuses recently imported from the Nile. Their 
gambols in the deep pools of water which had been prepared for 
them were of a truth ungainly, and certainly not very suitable for 
the inspection of refined eyes. Yet the thronging on-lookers 
laughed heartily at their sub-aqueous disappearances and reappear- 
ances ; and although they stood in the most polite city in the world, 
they seemed willing to look over all that was offensive to good 
manners, on the score that the creatures before them were animals 
and not men. Doubtless they, in turn, had no great respect for 
either their new circumstances or new spectators, but would far 
rather have been free and unfettered among the reeds and rushes 
of the Nile, than remain cooped up in the narrow prison of a French 
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aquarium. Even so does the immortal soul of man feel out of its 
native element in this confining tenement of clay, and yearns after 
the untrammelled liberty of its native home, round about the throne 
of ** God that gave it." 

Next day my fair guide decided that we should go to see the 
Castle and Forest of Vincennes — ^the great barracks and military 
depot of France. On our way I had a first-rate opportunity of 
observing, from the top of an omnibus, the whole extent of Paris, 
from west to east, in a ride some' eight miles long. Our course lay 
in a straight line through the Eue de Eivoli, Eue St Antoine, 
across the Place Bastille, and then along the Eue du Fauburg St 
Antoine. Here we passed through a square so remarkable that I 
must devote a line or two to the description of it. It is called the 
Place du Trone " Square of the Throne." It received that name 
from the fact that a throne was erected there in 1660 in honour of 
Louis XIV. and his Queen. During the Eevolution it was called 
the Place du Trone Renverse *< Place of the Overturned Throne," and 
there no less than 2000 persons met their death by the guillotine. 
(Affecting emblem this of the heart of the backslider, in which the 
throne of the Saviour has been rebelliously overturned, and the 
numerous graces of the Spirit ruthlessly dishonoured and destroyed.) 
But now, under the second Empire, the Place of the Throne has 
been made more glorious than ever ; for a triumphal arch has been 
erected in its centre to commemorate French victories in the 
Crimea, Italy, China, Cochin-China, and Algeria, 1852-62. There 
are twelve Corinthian columns of coloured marble, separated by 
trophies, and on the top of the arch Victory is represented in a 
triumphal car with four horses. Two figures between the columns 
are the emblems respectively of "War Victorious" and'** Peace 
Laborious." Even so (to carry out my former figure), when the 
backslider is healed and restored, heaven raises a triumphal arch 
over the re-established throne. Columns of gratitude adorn it, with 
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trophies of holiness between; nor may a better hieroglyphical 
symbol of grace revived in the soul be found than the representa- 
tion of "War Victorious" and ** Peace Laborious" — for it is when 
God graciously conquers that man peacefully and laboriously serves 
in his train. 

When we had passed through this splendid square, whose costly 
adornments, indeed, had not been altogether completed at the time 
of my visit, we proceeded along the noble avenue of Vincennes, and 
soon came in sight of the grey walls of the time-honoured fortress. 
It dates from the middle of the fourteenth century. Being able to 
produce an order from Le Directeur de VArtillerie, we were admitted 
within the venerable entrance-tower, which is 115 feet high. Inside 
we found two large piles of building, one on each side of the court, 
called Pavilions du Roi et de la Heine, The former is now used as a 
barrack, and the latter as a church; but they were built in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century for the accommodation of the 
royal family, and were inhabited for a short time by Louis XTV. 
before Versailles was finished. From the top of the old donjon 
tower (170 feet high) we had a commanding view of Paris and the 
surrounding country. In the chapel we stopped pensively before a 
monument to the Due d'Enghien, who was taken out in the dead 
hour of night, in 1804, to the moat round the castle, and mercilessly 
shot. That deed is one of the foulest blots on the pubUc adminis- 
tration and character of Napoleon I. ; and, without doubt, it was 
avenged in the imprisonment of St Helena and the slow death of 
the foiled captive there, whose spirit was altogether broken, as he 
ineffectually tore at the bars of his ocean-girdled cage. We admired 
the great collection of all sorts of weapons and ammunition in the 
Salle d'Armes. The present Emperor has left the impress of his 
energy on this establishment also, for the extensive barracks, 
known as the new fort, were built in 1848-62. 

But impressive as these munitions of war and hoary memorials 
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of the past doubtless were, I was little less interested in the fine old 
forest, which extended far beyond the boundaries of the castle. 
Like its gayer sister in the West, it is adorned with splendid sheets 
of wa^er and beautiful walks; for if the Bois de Boulogne occupy 
the place of our West-End Park in Glasgow (although, of course, 
on a far grander scale), the Bois de Yincennes, like our spacious 
Green, is specially set apart for the humbler but more numerous 
thousands of the East-End. Its plantations, too, being older than 
those of the Bois de Boulogne, it has more decidedly the jair of an 
ancient forest than its more aristocratic rival. 

The working-classes of Paris put this spacious and umbrageous 
park to a very praise-worthy use. It is very customary for young 
couples to be married in Paris in the forenoon, make an excursion 
to the Bois de Vincennes* in the afternoon, and return to the 
marriage supper in the evening. My companion and I saw several 
of these happy processions walking on the shore of the chief lake in 
the forest, called the Lac de Gravelle, Thus love and war, Hymen 
and Mars, seem still to go hand in hand as, of old, in the times of 
the knights-errant. In Christian experience, also, they harmoniously 
blend ; for he who " teaches our fingers to fight " against our spiritual 
foes, and supplies us with all needful weapons out of his arsenal 
of grace, is also our heavenly Husband, and knows no dearer name 
for his beloved church than ** the bride, the Lamb's wife," whom he 
permits to tread the shady paths of life's forest-scenes before sum- 
moning her to the honour and beatitude of the marriage supper on 
high. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
fwiB to i&xttmch 

Service in the Methodist Chapel— A Scotch Colony in Paris— The Louvre— The 
Institute of France— The Palace of the Luxembourg — The French Senate — The 
Picture GraUery — Marshal Ney— Halles Centrales— Leave Paris — American Fellow 
Traveller — ^Amiens — The Valley of the Somme — Boulogne — ^Napoleon's threatened 
Descent— The present Napoleon's unsuccessful attempt — Leave the Harbour of 
Boulogne — The Promenade on the Pier — Campbell's Poem on the Seaman — First 
Sight of England — Folkstone — ^Arrive at Greenock — Farewell to the JKeader. 

Next day being Sunday, I was anxious to worship in the New 
Wesleyan Chapel in Paris, No. 4 Eue Eoquepine, which had been 
opened by Mr Punshon only a month or two before the period of 
my visit. I found it to be a handsome building, with a considerable 
flight of steps leading up to it — ^the ground floor being occupied with 
schools and other subordinate apartments. The audience Was but 
thin, and the young man who conducted the services had not the 
unction which generally characterises the preachers of that very 
earnest and spiritually minded communion. I remember only one 
remark which he made, and which, if I had ever heard it before, I 
had forgotten. While exhorting Christians to be * * sincere and without 
offence till the day of Christ," he observed that the word ** sincere'* 
was of Latin origin, and meant literally "without wax" (sine cerd). 
He took occasion to base upon this interesting etymological fact 
an appropriate exhortation against the spurious and hypocritical 
admixtures which too often disgrace the Christian profession. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice, as showing how strangely God's 
people are scattered over the face of the earth, that the Christian 
brother who acted as chapel-keeper to this Wesleyan meeting-house, 
and lived on the premises, is now, with his wife, a member of my 
own church in Glasgow. Quite a colony of people had been attracted 
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from the town of Barrhead, near Paisley, to Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood, by the offer of superior wages at French wool works. 
When I passed through Paris on my way to Palestine in 1862, the 
description which I wrote to the Christian News of a Sabbath even- 
ing service in the old Methodist chapel in the Rue Royale, had been 
sent from Scotland to the chapel-keeper by his relations. He had 
shown the paper to the much esteemed minister who was then sta- 
tioned at Paris, which contained my abstract of his sermon, with 
eulogistic remarks. The worthy man had been so much pleased 
with the notice, that he would not part with it, but begged to be 
allowed to retain the paper, that he might preserve it as long as he 
lived. The wool-combing trade having been completely cut up by 
the sudden stoppage of the American war, almost all the members 
of this Scotch colony have found their way back to Eenfrewshire 
and Lanarkshire again. 

Next day we set out to pay a farewell visit to the Louvre, and a 
first and last visit to the Palace of the Luxembourg. On former 
occasions I had inspected the upper floors of the first great reposi- 
tory of Art, but had left the ground floor unvisited. I was anxious, 
before leaving Paris, to fill up this deficiency. I remember spend- 
ing a pleasant hour with my intelligent guide in traversing these 
great and suggestive stores of valuable chefs d'osuvres. Ancient, 
middle age, and modem sculpture were all duly represented, as well 
as Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan antiquities. The 
statues of some of the old Boman emperors must have made the 
deepest impression on my mind; for I remember their stem, 
severe, yet dignified faces, best of all. There was a shaded light, 
too, and a damp, mouldy odour in the vault-like rooms, which were 
in perfect keeping with the venerable antiquity of the remains. 

On our way to the south side of the river, we crossed the Pont 

lies Arts, and were confronted by the old and striking edifice of the 

Institute of France. The mention of that name has made the heart 
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of many a man of letters beat high with ambition and hope ; for 
they have good reason to be elated who are enrolled in the honour- 
able list of its members. An air of literary dignity seemed to rest 
upon the building, now two hundred years old, with its heavy wings 
and disproportionate dome. The Institute embraces five academies, 
which range over all the sciences, from politics to belles-lettres. It 
is no empty honour to belong to it, for its two hundred members 
receive each dS600 per annum. Whenever a vacancy occurs, the 
surviving members fill it up by a vote — which requires, however, 
the confirmation of the Emperor. 

The Palace of the Luxembourg is situated in the midst of the 
gardens of the same name, on the south side of Paris, and at the 
distance of about a mile from the river. It was built in the seven- 
teenth century for Marie de Medecis, and consists of an imposing 
centre with two wings, after her native Florentine style. Its chief 
attraction now is, that the French Senate (equal in legislative posi- 
tion to our House of Lords) holds its sittings there. . We found the 
hall to be semicircular in form, the seats of the members sweeping 
round in front of the president's chair and the tribune, after the 
fashion of our University class-rooms. The splendour of the haU 
was quite in keeping with the grandeur of the palace in which it 
was located. There are now nearly two hundred members of the 
Senate, each of whom is appointed for life by the Emperor, and 
receives a salary of JS1200 a year. It seems to be their chief duty 
to veto all acts of the Lower House that would endanger the con- 
stitution. The members of that inferior yet more important 
assembly (Corps Legislatif), whose palatial place of meeting is 
close to the river, are 262 in number. Each member receives J6360 
for the session, which generally lasts only three months. 

But the chief object of attraction in the Palace of the Luxembourg 
is the Museum of Paintings, which has been placed in its north-east 
angle. Only the works of living artists are hung up there; for 
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when a man dies, his paintings are taken down and req^oved to the 
Louvre. I Hked best ** The last roll-call of the victims during the 
Eeign of Terror," *' The Princes in the Tower," and ** The Death 
of Queen Elizabeth" — the last two by Delaroche. I felt deeply 
impressed with the vanity of all earthly greatness, as I gazed upon 
the countenance of the old Queen, who seemed to beg earnestly and 
in vain for a little longer time to live, as well as to denounce- the 
perfidy of the attendant who had failed to report to her the dying 
message of Essex. And may we not learn a lesson also from this 
removal of an artist's pictures when he dies, as has recently been 
done with those of Vemet and Ary Scheffer ? The man of genius 
may improve upon his previous productions, and completely eclipse 
himself by some grand effort, so long as he lives ; but no finishing 
touch can be given again, and no emendation made, when all his 
works are borne, across the river, to the Louvre's immense receptacles. 
Even so, when we die, our probation is past, and our ** works shall 
follow us," ** beyond, beyond the river." Therefore let us seek, 
with God's help, to paint our own life-portraitures well, that they 
may not disgrace us when hung up for everlasting exhibition in the 
great and solemn galleries of the eternal world. 

The gardens of the Luxembourg are well laid out, and are adorned 
with the statues of some of the most illustrious women of France. 
Near the southern entrance stands a cast-iron figure of Marshal 
Ney, on the spot where he was shot on the 7th of December, 1815, 
in terms of the sentence of the Chamber of Peers, given within the 
adjoining Palace, on the preceding day. It has always been thought 
a stain on the memory of the Duke of Wellington, that he did not 
use all his influence to save the life of his brave and gallant foe. But 
the Duke, alas ! had all along been influenced by iron law, rather 
than by melting love. When the great hero was told that he was 
to die on the morrow, looking down upon his own body and address- 
j'n^ himself, he said, ** Michael Ney, Michael Ney, you will soon be 
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,. a little bit of 'dust,'' In similar terms may we all apostrophise our 
perishable bodies ; but the soul can laugh at lethal weapons and 
lingering disease, which, instead of killing her, only set her free. 

Next day I was to leave Paris about 11 a.m. I went out, however 
with my host at six in the morning to see one other sight before my 
departure. This was the Holies Centrales (Central Markets), which, 
from six to eight a.m., are open to wholesale dealers, and present 
a very animated appearance indeed. The chief servant of the family 
accompanied us with her baskets slung over her a,rms ; for it is com- 
mon for private households to lay in stores of provisions, to last 
them for a week or so, at wholesale j)rices. 

"Wending our way down the Eue de Eivoli, we found few people 
astir at that early hour. But when we turned aside at the Palais 
Eoyal, and had got the length of the old church of St Eustaclie, we 
could see that hundreds knew about the early market besides our- 
selves. The Halles Centrales is a great crystal palace, built of iron 
and glass, that covers nearly twenty acres, and cost upwards of 
two millions of money. Separate arcades are devoted to separate 
articles of commerce — fish, flesh, fruit, vegetables, poultry, &c. I 
was struck with the good looks, yet masculine appearance and neat 
attire, of the market-women, who are called Dames de la Halle. They 
are quite a class of themselves, like the Newhaven fishwives of 
Edinburgh. They are said to be very fond of proceeding in a body 
to the Tuileries, and offering congratulations to the Emperor and 
Empress on great occasions. They have also figured prominently 
in revolutionary turmoils. Notwithstanding their sex, I feel certain 
that they could man the barricades well. I was sorry to observe 
from the papers the other day that they would have good cause 
for a pitiful procession on their own account, because this great 
market has been consumed in a sudden and terrible conflagration. 
Literally a river of liquid, molten butter flowed, for some time, 
down the street. But, doubtless, it will all "work for good;" and 
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a new market will rise, even more spacious and splendid than its 
celebrated predecessor had been. Such is the general issue of cala- 
mities in our wondrously progressive world. 

In the course of the forenoon I bade my kind American friends an 
affectionate and regretful farewell, whose hospitaHty I had enjoyed 
during my stay in the French metropohs, and set out on my return 
home. I may here take occasion to say that, the American war 
being now ended, they have returned to their peaceful home in the 
United States. Yet they have not all returned; for my accom- 
pUshed conductress, to whom I have more than once referred, both 
in my Syrian and Swiss notes of travel, has found both a new name 
and a new home for herself in Prussian Aix-la-Chapelle. And as I 
have been communicative enough to say, in a former chapter, that 
the fortunes of the family had suffered by the protracted civil strife, 
I am happy to be able now to add that that depreciation was but 
temporary, and that, keeping pace with their wondrously elastic 
country itseK, they have been fairly revived and rehabihtated. 

As I had already traversed the Dieppe and Calais routes, I pro- 
posed to return to Britain, on this occasion, by Boulogne and 
Folkestone. For eighty miles, indeed, the Calais and Boulogne 
trains use the same line of railway ; and it is only at Amiens that 
they diverge — the former keeping inland, and the latter seeking the 
shore of the sea. 

It was with a little regret that I took my last look of the heights 
of Montmartre, and the Cathedral of St Denis, where the kings 
of France lie buried; for after the stay of a few weeks in Paris, one 
comes to like its air of refinement, and to feel somewhat identified 
with its celebrated historical associations. But the day was beautiful ; 
the train flew rapidly along; and last, not least, I was on my way 
home. 

There was only one of my fellow-traveUers in the same carriage 
who made such an impression upon me that his face still rises dis- 
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tinctly out of the somewhat distant past, although that face itself 
must, I fear, by this time, lie mouldering in some American 
cemetery on the other side of the Atlantic; for the cough that 
shook him, every now and then, as well as his whole appearance, 
betokened the insidious progress of wasting consumption. Yet he 
did not seem to be depressed by his ailment, but contributed not a 
little by his lively manner and discourse to the entertainment of 
our compartment. The American war (as I have more than once 
had occasion to say) had not been concluded at the time of which I 
write; and we were all disposed to consider the fortunes of "The 
North" to be at a very low ebb, although warmly espousing their 
cause. But our volatile friend assured us that we were very 
much mistaken ; that trade never was brisker at New York than it 
was jiftt then ; and that, in particular the piano trade, with which 
he was connected, was never more flourishing — as witness the 
capital stroke of business which he had been doing at Paris ! Then, 
as if he remembered that ocular demonstration was always the 
most powerful, he pulled out his pocket-book and displayed an 
immense array of Abraham Lincoln's greenbacks! These he 
handed up and down the carriage to convince us of the inexhaus- 
tibleness of his wonderful country. They were chiefly ten-dollar 
bills, and bore the imprimatur of one of the responsible Ministers 
of State. I have often wondered, since, what became of that 
spirited and sanguine man. As I have already hinted, I fear that he 
would not have strength to make another commercial trip across 
the ocean. But it is satisfactory to remember that the eye of the 
good and gracious Father has followed him to the home, or the 
hotel, where, at length, he may have laid him down to die. And 
doubtless the benign and comforting influences of the Holy Spirit 
played around his humbled and saddened, and yet, I trust, gladdened 
soul, before it made its exit from the world. 

Our journey at first lay through the districts which were called 
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"lie de France" and *' Picardy," in the old nomenclature of the pro- 
vinces, but which, since the days of the first French Ee volution, 
have been styled more prosaically, " The Departments of the Oise" 
and ** The Somme," after the chief rivers which water them. This 
redistribution, made by the new regiyne, reminds me of the transfor- 
mation which takes place in the soul of man when the reigning 
dynasty is changed, and it passes from death to life. It is the 
same soul, and yet a " new creature." Its varied departments are 

• assigned to the government of new affections, and derive their 
"new names" from the numerous branches of the river of life 
which flow so freely and fertilisingly through their midst. 

We reached Amiens about 2 p.m. As the guard told me that the 
train would wait for fifteen minutes at the station, I ran to take a 
look at the ancient city. I was fortunate enough to reach th« great 
boulevard, lined with trees, which occupies the place of the old 
fortifications, as well as to catch a glimpse of the celebrated 
cathedral, which is of the same age as ours at Salisbury, and is 
inferior, among the ecclesiastical edifices of the continent, only to 
the marvellous piles of Cologne and Milan. It is 442 feet long, and 
its nave 140 feet high — ^half as high again as Westminster Abbey. 
The city is also memorable, because in 1802 a treaty of European 
Peace was signed in its Town HaU — Joseph Buonaparte represent- 
ing the French, and Lord Comwallis representing the English — 
hence called the Peace of Amiens. The city contains fifty-six 
thousand inhabitants, and is watered by the Somme, which,* as 
it passes through it, is split into eleven branches. Amiens is the 
cradle of the cotton manufacture of France, which dates no further 
back than 1773. The name is derived from the Latin word Ambiani 
— the designation which Csesar gives the inhabitants of the district 
in his Gallic Commentaries. It is celebrated, also, as the birth- 

, place of Peter the Hermit, who so enthusiasticaUy preached the 

£rst Crusade, with a rope round his waist. 
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But I could not tarry even a night in Amiens. I was, in truth, 
" a pilgrim and a stranger" in the place; and was compelled, after 
giving it only a hasty glance, to bid it farewell. After leaving the 
station, we followed the course of the Somme for nearly thirty 
miles, till we reached Abbeville, a town of 20,000 inhabitants. This 
whole region has, of late, acquired some geological celebrity, from 
the fact that wrought flints have been discovered in deposits of a 
considerable depth, and among the remains of extinct animals ; — a 
fact which has led Sir Charles Lyell and others to conclude that 
races of intelligent beings must have lived upon the face of the 
earth in vastly remote periods. Doubt, however, has been 
subsequently thrown upon the genuineness of at least some of these 
specimens, by its being suspected that the peasantry had put certain 
flint handles into the rocks, in hope of being rewarded by the gold 
of the philosophers. 

I was not aware till my journey was ended, that during this after- 
noon I had passed the neighbourhood of the port whence William 
the Conqueror set sail for our shores in 1066, as well as of the field 
of Crecy, where, in 1346, the English so signally defeated the 
French, and where Edward the Black Prince gained his spurs and 
the feathers which the Princes of Wales bear to this day. 

The train flew with amazing velocity near the shore of the sea all 
afternoon, crossing here and there rivers and estuaries, whose banks 
had rather a sandy and desolate appearance. About 5 p.m. we 
reached the busy and historic sea-port of Boulogne. This town^ 
which contains in all forty thousand inhabitants, consists of an old 
part on the summit of the cliff, and a new part close to the harbour 
and the sea. The passengers booked for England were driven in 
omnibuses from the upper to the lower district, down the Grande 
Rue, We found the vessel ready, with its steam up, to convey us 
across the narrow portion of the English Channel, which we call 
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the Straits of Dover, but wluch the French call Pas de Calais, that 
is, the Pass of Calais. 

From the glance I had at Boulogne, I would conclude that it is 
as stirring as Greenock, although better built than that town. It 
lies, moreover, in a natural creek or basin of its own, resembling 
Eyemouth, but only on a much larger scale. It has fishermen too, 
like that little Merse sea-port, who live in a quarter by themselves, 
and are said to mingle much devotion and superstition together in 
their religious observances. Their whei^es often lie off the Scotch 
and English coasts. 

I have spoken of Boulogne as a place not unknown in story. It 
owes its chief modem celebrity to the first Napoleon's menaced 
descent upon England. For years our grandfathers were kept in 
terror by the rumours of his vast encampment and military prepara- 
tions there. He had actually 180,000 men on the heights of Bou- 
logne, under the command of Soult, Ney, Davoust, and Victor, 
whom he might any day have sent across the Channel in the flotilla 
of 2400 transports and flat-bottomed boats, that rose and fell with 
the swell of the sea at the foot of the cliffs. But he dared not give 
the word of command to embark, till he had drawn together the 
fleets of Spain, Holland, and France, so as to sweep the seas of 
Nelson's jealous ships, that ever hovered near. But the hero of the 
Nile managed to watch them as well as him ; and, after keeping 
his foes separate for years, he eventually made their project forever 
hopeless by the overwhelming victory of Trafalgar, in which he 
conquered though he fell. There is no doubt that the Napoleonic 
programme was " to reach London in five days, where he would 
proclaim parliamentary reform, abolish the monarchy and the 
House of Peers, and substitute a republic !" In the museum of 
Boulogne there is actually a medal which was struck by the over- 
sanguine "corporal," bearing the anticipatory inscription, "Des- 
eente en Angleterre — Frappe a Londres " (Descent on England — 
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Struck at London). As we read these startling accounts, we freely 
acknowledge that the one-eyed, one-armed victorious victim of Tra- 
falgar, whatever may have been his private faults, well deserves the 
numerous monuments which have been erected to his memory 
throughout the land, as well as the splendid share of historic fame 
which he has acquired in the annals of his day. 

Boulogne is also celebrated for another unsuccessful attempt — 
namely, that which was made by the present Emperor Napoleon to 
excite an insurrection in his own favour, on the 6th of August, 
1840. The eagle flew, according to the preconcerted signal, but it 
was not then responded to ! His time had not yet come. Yet 
though the escapade was much laughed at, the man of indomitable 
perseverance waited patiently for a more favourable opportunity ; 
and he who was a prisoner in the Chateau of Boulogne has, for 
nearly twenty years, been the admired ruler of France ! We may 
at least learn the lesson in passing — " Nil Desperandum'' — " Never 
Despair." 

It took the busy porters and hands belonging to the steamer a 
full half-hour to get the mail bags and the luggage of the passengers 
on board. As waggon-load after waggon-load was stowed away, I 
stood musing on both the magnitude and the advantages of the 
great international communication of which I saw a specimen before 
me. At length all was ready ; the whistle for departure sounded ; 
and we moved slowly away towards old England. The harbour of 
Boulogne is formed by the entrance into the sea of a very small 
stream called the Liane. Two immense wooden piers make a pleasant 
promenade on each side of it. And who are they that are running 
by the side of our gallant steamer, on the right-hand pier, which is 
actually 1968 feet long? — They seem sorry that they cannot come 
with us. And now they stand on the furthest point, and look wistfully 
after us, as surviving friends foUow the dying with longing regrets. 
These are the English residents at Boulogne, whose hearts still 
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warm to their native land ! Some are there from straitened cir- 
cumstances, some for education, and others, it may be, for pleasure ; 
but it is a favourite amusement with them, every day, to see the 
steaifier out into the Channel, on her way to dear old England. 
And it is a very remarkable fact, and a reaction of which Napoleon 
little dreamed, that the very Boulogne at which he planned and 
prepared his invading flotilla, has become largely an English city, 
or, at least, is very considerably enriched and Anglicanised by the 
three thousand British who continually reside there. 

"When we had passed the head of the pier, we found that although 
only a fair breeze blew, quite a billowy sea met us in the teeth, and 
one which caused our vessel to heave not a little, as she dashed boldly 
forward. Sundry fishing smacks were tacking about, but I decidedly 
preferred my position to that of their undaunted occupants. Here 
Campbell's affecting poem of the British sailor at Boulogne came 
into my mind ; and I wondered how the hardy tar could ever think 
of venturing on such a sea in so frail a bark. The piece is such a 
favourite with me, that I will do myself the pleasure of quoting 
some of the verses, familiar though they be : — 

** I love contemplating apart 
From all his homicidal story, 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon's glory. 

** 'Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
-Armed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

** They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; . 
And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home. 

** His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half way over, 
"With envy ; they could reach the white, 
Dear cliffs of Dover ! " 
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The poet then tells how the pining captive saw an empty hogshead 
floating one day to the beach ; how he wrought at it in a cave and 
wattled it with willows, and was about to set sail in it to England, 
when the French guard caught him on the shore and reported the 
case to the Emperor. He then continues : — 

" With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace or danger, 
And in his wonted attitude 

Addressed the stranger : — 

** *Rash youth! that would'st yon channel pass, 
"With twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned?' 

** *I have no sweetheart,' said the lad; 
* But, absent years from one another. 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother.* 

" * And so thou shalt,' Napoleon said ; 
*Ye've both my favour justly won, 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.' 

" He gave the tar a piece of gold ; 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipped to England old. 
And safely landed. 

** Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty ; — 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte."* 

I would not have quoted those verses, much as I admire them for 
their sweet simplicity, and appropriate as they are to my departure 
from Boulogne under more auspicious circumstances than those pro- 
posed by the sailor, had not the prisoner's yearning desire to cross 
over to the other side suggested to my mind man's " longing after 
immortality." Even so do we, when truly awakened to a sense of 

* The poet Campbell died at Boulogne in 1844. 
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our fleshly confinement here, restlessly pace life's hillow-bitten 
shore, gazing wistfully into futurity, and eager to reach ** the better 
land." No selfish desires move us, but only a child-like craving for 
a Divine Parent — ^whose pure and perfect love unites those of father 
and mother in one. Vain are our own guessings after truth, and 
flimsy the bark of " works of righteousness which we have done.** 
But the King of all the land meets the wants and wishes of our 
. hearts, and, though we have offended him, sends us off under a 
blood-stained flag of truce. Nor do we go poor and penniless away, 
but enriched by his own dignifying dower of love. This we never 
part with in the celestial country, but make it our everlasting boast 
that our Deliverer's gift was " eternal life." 

I really did think of the "plains of heaven" as I was crossing 
from Boulogne to the Kentish coast. I had taken my stand at the 
bow of the boat, and was looking out earnestly for the British 
shores. A mist or fog, accompanied, apparently, with rain, had 
shut them out from our view; but when we were about half way 
over the channel, the setting autumnal sun shone gloriously out, 
and revealed, far away among the English uplands, smiling farm- 
yards and villages. We could see distinctly Dover to the north, 
and Hythe to the south, as well as Folkestone right ahead. My 
heart warmed, of a truth, to the country of my Queen again ; and I 
said to myself, " Even so do the disembodied cross Death's narrow 
sea, and approach the white cliffs of Paradise." 

Folkestone looked to me rather cold and dull that evening. 
More attention seemed to have been paid, within its bounds, to 
hotels for strangers, than to the houses of the inhabitants. But, in 
all likelihood, if I had tarried there a while, and had made some 
friends among its residents, my impressions would have been com- 
pletely changed. 

I travelled to London with a lady and her daughter, who 
belonged to the town of Epsom. The matronly mother was very 
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proud to tell me that she had once danced at a ball with Prince 
Albert. 

I put up for the night at a hotel near London Bridge. I took a 
walk in the morning before breakfast to see Mr Spurgeon*s new 
Chapel, at the " Elephant and Castle,'* which was only about a mile 
distant. On my way I passed the old octagon Surrey Chapel where 
Newman Hall now ministers, and which was reared for the eccentric, 
but powerful and useful, Eowland Hill. I admired the great size 
and whole appearance of Mr Spurgeon's Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
and felt thankful that such a building had been reared for the 
proclamation of the gospel at the lips of such a man. And reflecting 
that Newman Hall and he, whose chapels I had seen in my short 
morning walk, were perhaps the most honoured evangelists of their 
day, I rejoiced in spirit because the ** Lord of the harvest " is con- 
tinually sending forth fully qualified labourers into his harvest. I 
remembered, as I looked upon the immense edifice, the wonderful pre- 
diction which the Eev. Mr Knibb, long a missionary in Jamaica, made 
concerning Mr Spurgeon when he was a little boy. In his diary, in 
the year 1844, he has an entry to the following effect : — ** Preached 
last night in the church of the Eev. James Spurgeon. Had a walk 
this forenoon in the garden with his son Charles, a boy ten years 
old. Had prayer with him in the summer-house, and felt remark- 
ably drawn out in soul towards him. Felt persuaded that he would 
yet preach in the largest church in Britain, and told him so when 
we rose from our knees." Verily that prediction has been literally 
fulfilled. 

As I crossed the London Bridge I was informed that three men 
had been killed on the day before, who had been working at a 
railway viaduct hard by, which was just beginning to span the river. 
The works were stopped, and many people were looking at the 
scene of the accident. Alas ! thought I, eyes are flowing, and 
hearts are breaking, somewhere to-day in this great Babel, for these 
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nameless men. And, our Bedeemet's sacrifice apart, there is hardly 
a comfort and temporal blessing we possess, that has not been 
procured for us by the toils and sufferings of our fellow-men, which 
are often vicariousy in a not illegitimate acceptation of that much- 
contested word. 

I remember no incident wprthy of record which occurred during 
my journey from London to Scotland. "When I told the old porter 
who carried my blig^from the railway to the pier at Greenock (for 
my family, at the jfiKe bf my return home, were residing at the 
coast of Clyde) that I had left London just twelve hours ago, he 
remarked that he *** had seen mony a won'erfu' thing in his day." 
And so he had. He had seen the first steamboats slowly creep up 
the vale of Clutha. He had seen the first railway laid along its 
shores. He had seen the first telegraphic wires stretch from town 
to town, that speak so miraculously with silent and far-reachiug 
voice. He had seen the old oil-lamps eclipsed, and the streets 
.aad houses of Scotland wondrously lighted up with brilliant 
gas. He had seen the penny postage, and, if he be still living, 
he has seen household suffrage, become the law of the land. Never 
did men live in such a half century of progress as the last has been. 
" Forward " is the cry in science, in politics, and in theology too. 
Eeader, you also have seen great things in your day ; but you shall 
" see greater things," if not here, yet hereafter, than you have ever 
beheld at home, or heard of in these discursive "Wanderings." 
And now, thanking you for the patience with which you have 
perused my extended narrative, I beg leave to bid you a cordial 
Farewell. 



THE END. 
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" It cannot be denied that they are free from the prevailing fault of sermons — 
dulness. No con^pregation could listen to them without interest." — Glatgow Herald, 

" Mr Ferguson generally discourses upon practical and experimental themes, but 
he throws around them the enchantments of his genius, and that which before WiriT 
common, if not forbidding, attracts alike the learned and unlearned. By mMiiB of 
felicitous imagery, seldom elaborately wrought out, but merely introduced for illus- 
tration's sake, he vivifies theology, and secures for its great truths a permanent 
lodgment in the hearts of his hearers." — The LUerary World. 

" The discourses which compose this volume are simple, chaste, and evangelical in 
spirit and in truth, and treat of matters doctrinal, practical, and biographical. We 
have here made known to us how to Hve, how to build up a beautiful moral character, 
and how to prepare ourselves for the glorious world where Jesus dwells in light. Of 
all the sermons and religious books which Mr Ferguson has published, this seems to 
us to be far the best in point of finish, power, and happy illustration. His peculiar 
felicitous style appears in its pages almost in perfection. That wonderful magnetic 
power which has made him an eminently successful preacher is not lost. As we read 
we are almost conscious that we hear the living voice of the preacher rather than 
peruse what he has written." — Forward, 

" The discourses are all marked by much vigour and originality, intensely earnest 
in their tone, and from their familiar and attractive style are likely to be very 
popular." — Morning Journal, 

" The elements which go to constitute Mr Ferguson a successful preacher ore many. 
He is a diligent scholar, and his tastes are classicaL His ima^Lnation. \& tu^wsaSSs^ 
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strong, and is well cultirated. His heart is large, and tender as a cliild's. And lie 
has a holy unction which imparts a spell to his simplest utterances, and is the 
subduing ^nd winning spirit which charms and blesses in all his discourses. Besides 
all these elements, there is one which wllknow not ho^ to classify. It is that 
peculiar genius which leads him to %L<Lin everything that he sees, hears, or reads, a 
spiritual meaning.'.' 

" The discourses which toeat of " Tl)iA|s Newjud Old" are every way worthy of 
the author. They are written in a iSmpIe, easy, ai^^haste' style, sound in doctrine 
and practical in tendency. ^ l^e hodk is voited iff tefiders in all classes and in all 
spiritual conditions." — X^rUitiAnJfews. 

" From the variety ot^A^ subjects and their mode ^^reatment, the volume is of 
a character alike attr^cfiv^ and useful. Mr Fergusoii's style is clear, animated, 
graceful, and winning^tha writings being manifestly t|ie productions both of a 
refined mind, and afl'ean^t, loving heart."— JBTamiZ tow ^dtepiiser, 

"The discouAefr ai« pervaded by a genial and healthy ton^ of piety, exhibit a 
yearning tendemeflf and intense earnestness of spirit, are crowded with interesting 
and suggestive analogies, and sparkle all over with gems of fancy and genius." — 
Airdie Advertiser. » 

"A charming volume— occupying a niche entirely its own in our reli^UaiaJiterature. 
There are fiift touches all through the discourses, and felicities that often kindle into 
brilliant gleamis. Then the spirit is so gentle, earnest, pensive, unsuspicious, and 
jBgenuous — it does onQ good to let it play its music in our hearts. There is a rhythm 
in i|sHa sweet 'Znoral' rhythm — that both sways and soothes. We bespeak for Mr 
Ferguson's delightful volume an extensive circulation." — Evangelical Repository. 

it xi^ discourses are characterised by much earnestness, and manifest considerable 
merit from a literary point of view." — Dumfries Standard. 

"Mr !f'erguson ha* the happy knack of throwing an amount of interest intp hfe 
discourses, ttiat almost compels one to read on when once reading has been begun^ 
Deeply read both in literature and the 'VQpiHilgs of the human heart ; keenl^alive to 
the various occurrences of the day ; possessing a cultivated taste ; end<s#ed with a 
most sensitive disposition; and havillg much, very much, of the earnestness and 
unction of the true Gosp^ Herald, he imparts a portion of these to allfus sayings 
and writings. In the whcfle of the volume before us, we have the tsaiiie simplicity, 
the same thoroughness, and the same unction — ^for we can hardly call it aught else — 
which have characterised him as a preacher and writer for nearly the last thirty 
years. There is a world-wide charity about him and his writixigs that goes beyond 
the confines of creed and the shibboleths of sect. — Ayrshire ExprA* 
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